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I you would know the form of the rock at Dover, you need only look 
at’ that at Calais; and if you would’ acquaint yourself with the composi- 
tion of the soil at Calais, you may learn ‘it ‘by analysing that at Dover. 
They were once united, but afterwards torn apart by a convulsion :-— 


Cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The trace of that: which once hath been. 


The accidents of culture may make some little, and temporary, differ- 
ence in the appearance between the farms on each side; but the same 
plants are indigenous to, and will flourish best in, both. 

It is thus morally with the inhabitants of Great. Britain and those of 
the United States of North America. Both people have the same 
Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman foundation, carrying with it the 
same skill in navigation, and the same enterprise in war and commerce; 
-both retain the same love of liberty, obey the same common. law, and 
respect the interpretation of the same judges. The faults, too, and vices of 
both (amiable weaknesses shall we agree to call them?) are pretty nearly 
the same. Both people have unbounded self elation—the citizens of the 
United States from overvaluing themselves; the English, from under- 
estimating the rest of the world. And it must be acknowledged that in 
regard to the mental process by which that pleasing result is attained, 
our transatlantic cousins have the merit of being, if not less ridiculous 
than ourselves, at least less offensive.. But such are our reciprocal mis- 
apprehensions, and so desirable is it to remove them, that, in any trial 
of skill’ between us, the worst thing for ourselves would be that we should 
beat, and the worst thing for our rivals that we should be beaten. 
Again, to the paw of the lion and to the claw of the eagle belongs the 
same tender disinterested instinct to. cherish and protect, to endow with what 
we justly call the advantages of our free institutions, as large a portion of 
the world as possible. This is evinced on the part of the United States by 
a continual expansion which knows no areflal except in our own colonial 
augmentation, or in the deadly, sotbdlbes Upas-like growth of despotic 
Russia; and it is illustrated by their nation arrogating to themselves, 
and. having conceded to them, the name of Americans; whereas the other 
inhabitants. of America are called Canadians, Mexicans, Peruvians &c., 
from the name of the limited country, not that of the vast quarter of the 
globe on which they live. Now, in the United Staics, in the ordinary 
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transactions of business, Mexican and Spanish money is current ; but the 
money of the United States only is taken at their post-office; and, should 
you there offer a Mexican doilar in payment, you would be asked, as 
a matter of course, whether you had “no American money with you.” 

Respecting a great people, having so much of our own blood and cha- 
racter, to whom our grandchildren emigrating may belong, as their emi- 
grating grandsires belonged to us, we must naturally entertain no ordi- 
nary curiosity. Much has been written on this subject. Something, 
however, probably remains to be told; both because some tourists have 
composed their travels as if they supposed that, by always turning up 
their noses, they should pass for having an aristocratic organisation ; an 
because that which was written on the United States ten years ago is as 
obsolete now as it would have been had it been written on an old country 
of Europe a hundred years since. Under this impression, a few random 
recollections of a tour in North America, principally in the United States, 
but not confined to them, are thrown together with a haste which de- 
mands apology. 

In the July of 1849 I arrived in New York from Liverpool, and in 
the September of 1851 I returned to Liverpool from New York. The 
time devoted to my tour was comprised between these periods. 

I went out to America in the English mail-steamer Europa,* belong- 
ing to the Cunard company, and returned by the American mail-steamer 
Atlantic, belonging to the company named after Mr. Collins. I am 
bound to mention that in the Europa, in consequence of a small cistern 
which supplied the passengers’ cabin not having been cleaned out when 
a large cistern supplying other portions of the vessel was cleaned out, the 
water served in the passengers’ cabin, though filtered through a sponge, 
to make it look clear, was intolerably disgusting to the taste. The effect 
was distressingly obvious from the first: the cause, and the fact that all 
the time the cabins of the officers and crew of the ship had been supplied 
with good water, I only learnt towards the end of the voyage. But, of 
the Aélantic steam-ship, and all connected with its management, | could 
speak only with unqualified praise. 

With the appearance of New York and its bay the British public is 
already familiar, from descriptions and from pictures; and I will merely 
mention that I have never seen anything of its kind so beautiful as the pro- 
x of the two seen together ; and that the best view which I have had of 
them is from a hill in Statten Island, commonly called, from the residence 
of a New Orleans lady, Madame Grimes’s Hill. This view, I am as- 
sured, reminds Eastern travellers of a view of Constantinople from the 
Golden Horn. 

As Washington is the political, so New York undoubtedly may claim 
to be the commercial, capital of the United States. What Lombard- 
street is to London, Wall-street is to New York; and, according to the 
wills or exigencies of its bankers, money is scarce or abundant, credit is 
easy or inaccessible, and trade is slow or brisk, throughout the Union. 





* An arrangement may here be pointed out, showing at once to which of the 
two great Atlantic steam-navigation companies any vessel may belong. The 
names of all the vessels of the Cunard company end with an a, as Arabia, America, 
yim while those of the Collins company end with a c, as Pacific, Baltic, 
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Though the commercial superiority of New York is acknowl » it 
is far from having a social or literary supremacy conceded to it by all, 
either of the more northern or southern cities. And the Englishman, 
who should form his judgment of the American character merely from 

_ the fashionable parties of New York, and from the large hotels of the 
northern watering-places, such as Saratoga and Newport, would do in- 
justice to its more sterling, and to its more engaging traits. 

In their speculative character, in their vast commission business, in their 
love of ostentgtion, in their amusing habit of praising their city and them- 
selves, the New Yorkers (as the inhabitants of New York are called) must 
remind one, who has ever mixed in Liverpool society, of something that he 
has seen before. In New York, as in Liverpool, the young ladies walk out 
in the streets (or, according to the common phrase with the Americans, 
which I wish they could be induced to alter, “on the street”) with the 
very thinnest shoes and the very gayest dresses, such as in London or 
Paris it would be unusual, not to say improper, to wear in a morning, 
except in a carriage,.a horticultural féte, or a concert. In New York, 
too, you occasionally see a brusguerie, or pertness of manner, which is 
not very bewitching, but of which I think I many years ago observed 
traces amongst some of the “ Lancashire witches” of Liverpool. And as 
the people of Liverpool have not always their pretensions allowed by the 
neighbouring Cheshire squirearchy, so those of New York do not invariably 
pass current at their own value with the well-bred gentry of Virginia and 
South Carolina, or the literary coteries of Boston. Yet New York and 
Liverpool contain charming individuals and families; and some I should 
name (would it not be an unpardonable liberty) that would grace and 
honour any society, either of America or Europe. But it must be ad- 
mitted that in most of the sets of New York, and especially in that which 
is considered the most fashionable,* the gold and the silver, and the brass 
and the iron, and the clay, are sometimes, as in Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
rather incongruously intermingled. The New Yorkers require excite- 
ment ; they delight in a lion, whether it is an author or a singer, a hero 
or a heroine, a prince or a princess. ‘They are often taken in ; but in 
these cases, 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat, 
for both parties have their amusement out of the deception. 

Yet it must make any honest and observant person, acquainted with 
both nations, indignant to hear, as I have heard, a disposition to run 
after lords reproached by the English against the Americans. I do not 
believe that in any portion of the Union does that (as Punch so happily 
calls it) ‘‘flunkeyism” prevail, which is so common amongst that par- 
ticular section of English and Scotch society that styles itself the upper, 
but is styled by others the middle class; and as for the Irish, the one only 
matter in the British constitution which many of them seem to compre- 
hend is, that an hereditary legislator is an object of respect. In the United 
States, no doubt, a lord is regarded with some interest and curiosity, from 
historical associations. A lord founded the state of Maryland; several able 
governors of particular states, in the colonial times, adorned the peerage ; 


* From the loud talking, exaggerated manners, and self-sufficient airs of some 
of the members of this company, it has been styled by the French /es comédiens. 
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a lord was one of the ablest advocates of the rights of the colonists at 
‘thecommencement of the revolutionary war, and his speeches are at this 
studied as those of a classic, by every educated American, from the 

up ‘to the President. But in ‘the United States, as contra- 


distinguished from England, his excellency and my lord take their 
chance with the author and the singer, and the last interesting importa- 
tion of the day ; and—which no doubt seems to the ambassador and his 
lordship very bizarre—are probably ‘beaten out of the field. I know a 
case in ‘which the family of an English peer, who, in the country, are on 
visiting ‘terms with the family of a neighbour, a very rich manufacturer, 
do not condescend even'to bow ‘to them in London; and this state of 
things the ‘manufacturer has endured. At the time that ‘the late ‘Sir 
Robert Peel was summoned from Italy ‘by William IV. to form an ad- 
ministration, I myself heard the younger son of a newly-made peer exclaim 
aloud, inthe library of a London club, that things had-come to a pretty 

ass, when the government of this country was kept at a stand-still a 

rtnight “for the son ofa cotton-spinner.” And if there were any sons 
of cotton-spinners present—and they were as likely to be as not—it is 
not improbable that they thought this ‘speech as fine and spirited as the 
speaker did himself. Verily there are some points on which the United 
‘States have much to learn before they can venture to compete with an 
old country like England! 

In New York ostentation of wealth is more important to social position 
than it is in any other great city in the Union. Many'private ‘houses 
have large and richly-furnished suites of reeeption-rooms, im-which, 
nevertheless, the establishment is exceedingly small, and the family, on 
ordinary occasions, dine in a little back parlour on the area-floor. Ver 
costly Geniies are given by persons who can afford them; and I have 
heard of a ball in the winter, for the flowers to decorate which as much 
was paid as 1000 dollars—a little more than 2001. ‘These féées are 
imitated by persons who affect the same station, bat cannot afford the 
same expenses. A crisis comes, and the pretender to wealth goes down ; 
‘but ‘he rises again m the west, somewhere on the ‘Ohio, Mississippi, ‘or 
great lakes ; and there the tourist will recognise him engrossed in ‘his 
schemes, to acquire the means once more to cut a dash. 

Respecting expenditure, I will observe that you never, in New York, 
hear any one say openly, “I cannot afford it;” a phrase which, in Eng- 
land, is occasionally in the mouth of almost every one who has a character, 
and is accustomed ‘to have money. 

The great northern watering-places of the United States remind an 
Englishman of Harrogate ; but'they are more fashionably attended ‘than 
Harrogate has recently been. In these there are immense hotels, and 
‘the ordinary mode of living is, in one of them, ‘te take a bedroom only, 
and, using the public drawing-room and dining-room, to have your 
meals at.a vast table d’hote. At Harrogate, by the prescriptive usage of 
the — you are permitted—and, indeed, expected—to speak to your 
neighbour at dinner, without any introduction ; though it is commotity 


understood that a mere Harrogate acquaintance need not afterwards ‘be 
‘kept up. But at these northern watering-places, should a gentleman, 
or should a lady, attempt to enter into conversation with a lady oceupying 
the next chair, the person making the advance would stand a good 
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chance of getting a rebuff. This system, so different from that of the 
tables @hote of France and ‘Germany, involves, unless you have your 
party with you, the restraints, without the amusements, of society. You 
must not, between the courses, take out of your pocket a book or a ‘news- 
paper, ‘as you can in an English ‘coffee-room ; and you had better not 
ran the risk of speaking to the lady who may be sitting next you. Yet, 
perhaps, this reserve may be justifiable in its origin; since, for such 
peculiarities as I have seen in the habits of the United States, I have 
generally found, upon investigation, that there were satisfactory reasons. 
It may be, that it is more difficult there than in Europe to terminate an 
undesirable acquaintance, or check the forced growth of an acquaintance 
into an intimacy. 

Of the innumerable sets of ‘New York, probably each set has its re- 
presentatives at these watering-places. ‘The keeper of the retail store, 
the keeper of the wholesale store,* the retired merchant, the newspaper 
editor, the descendant of governors and senators, and the son of the 
petty farmer, who, through his own honourable exertions, now creditably 
occupies their place, all having come, perhaps, from the same city, and 
having had some little intercourse in lidinvees, converse together under 
the balconies of the hotels. ‘But their wives and daughters commonl 
reciprocate the most repulsive frigidity towards each other, unless the 
fancy their neighbours to-be in quite as grand a set as themselves. ‘Tins 
would not be a pleasant spectacle in a monarchy ; and it is not a pleasant 
tow in a.republic. Their own illustrious Washington, who alwa 
thought and acted like a gentleman, lays down in his “ Rules of Beha- 
viour,” that “every.action in company ought to be with some sign of 
respect to those present.” + And one cannot help fancying that per- 
sonages, who are unavoidably constrained by their superior position .to 
act on a different principle, would do well to incur the expense of taking 
private lodgings, or private rooms in an hotel, rather than dine ata 
dinner-table, sit on a sofa, and play on a pianoforte, common’to those to 
whom, nevertheless, they are bound to display, in a marked manner, the 
graceful proportions of their backs. 

To the great southern watering-place, the White Sulphur Springs of 
Virginia, I have not been. But I am assured, and believe, that this 
mountain-retreat is characterised by ease, want of pretension, and all 
the essentials of good-breeding. And I only trust that the railroads, 
which are each year rendering it. more -accessible from all portions of the 
country, will not obliterate its distinctive social charms, 

Albany is the political-capital of the state of New York; and to ‘it, 
whoever visits the city of New York, is sure to ascend in one of the 
Hudson River steam-boats. The Hudson, or North River, as it is often 
called from the direction from which it flows, rivals in its scenery the 
wildest and most ‘beautiful portions of the Rhine; and, if it has on its 
banks large hotels, handsome country-seats, and neat villas, almost all 
built of wood, and painted white, and lodking in the clear air and 





* Both what the English call shops and what they call warehouses, the Amefi 
cans call stores. It would seem as if ‘the Americans were anxious not to be called, 
as we were by Napoleon, a uation of shopkeepers; for, with them, you seldom 
hear any place, except a barber’s room, spoken of as a shop. 

t+ Sparks’s “ Life of Washington,” p. 513. 
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bright sunshine, as if made of Parian marble, instead of the gloomy ruins 
of castles—and hence, to the mere artist, it may be the less attractive of 
the two—it has associations which, to an Englishman, should render it 
far the more interesting. 

At Tarrytown, on its banks, is the me where the ill-starred Major 
André was captured ; and not far off is the village of Tappan, where he 
was executed, while 


His mourners were two hosts—his friends and foes. 


A little higher up the river than Tarrytown, modestly hiding itself 
- amongst the trees, yet, as you change your position, playfully peeping 
out from them, as if it had caught something of the vein of sly humour 
which enlivens the charming fictions of its owner, is the residence of 
Mr. Washington Irving. Again, a little higher up, is West Point, the 
strongest military station on the river, which Arnold, its commander, 
would have betrayed to the British for gold. Here has been established 
a military academy, where, both discipline and instruction being con- 
sidered, the best education in the United States is said to be given. 
Though the national government keeps but a small standing army, it 
here educates a great number of young gentlemen for officers; well 
knowing that, what with the numerous militia of the various states; and 
with the spirit of the people, soldiers could at any time be made, were there 
officers fit to command them. No man enters the United States’ army 
as an officer, unless from West Point; and, consequently, no private can 
obtain a commission. And in the United States’ army there is no pro- 
motion by purchase. 

Leaving West Point, we soon pass Newburg, where is a house used 
by General Washington as head-quarters during a portion of the revo- 
lutionary war. Then you pass Kaatskill. And what schoolboy does not 
know that in the woods above Kaatskill, Rip Van Winkle supped with 
the fairies, and afterwards slept for twenty years? And as the traveller 
in Switzerland ascends the Rigi for the prospect, so should the traveller 
in the state of New York spend a day, or a week, or a month, at 
the Mountain House, a large hotel on the summit of the Kaatskill 
mountains. 

But I will no longer linger over the charms of the Hudson. You 
eventually disembark at Albany, the capital of the state, where very 

able society is to be found. The comptroller, a sort of state 
chancellor of the exchequer, who has his office in Albany, mentioned to 
me an excellent law, which the New York legislature had of late years 
enacted, requiring the various banks in the state to give a security to 
the state, and, through it, to the public. Any one in the state of New 
York may establish a bank; and may issue notes; but the notes must 
be supplied through the office of the comptroller, who must supply them 
to that amount, and only to that amount, that the security in United 
States’ stock or New York state stock deposited with him by the banker 
will cover. Thus, in the event of a bank failing, the public would be 
protected from any loss through its notes; as the state would sell the 
stock and redeem the notes with the proceeds. 

From Albany you may catch a glimpse of Troy, on the opposite side of 
the river, a little higher up. 
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Procedo, et parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis 
Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum, 
Agnosco. 


But the good taste of the community is now generally preferring Indian 
to classical names. . 

At Albany I took the railroad train, or, as it is commonly called in 
America, ‘the cars,” and proceeded to Auburn. A car consists of a 
carriage in the shape of a long saloon, with a passage down the centre, 
and, on each side, running at right angles from the passage, a number 
of benches stuffed and backed, Ph of which will hold two persons. In the 
winter there is a stove near the middle of this saloon. The trains in the 
southern and middle states are not divided into first, second, and third- 
class carriages, as with us; for on the introduction of railroads it was, in 
these found, on trial, that no native American would condescend to 
travel by any class except the first. There is, however, a separate car 
in front for negroes and all others tainted with African blood; which is 
only reasonable, as the offence of “coloured people” against the senses 
is often not confined to the eyes. Occasionally a cheaper train, called 
“an emigrant train,”.is run. In the New England states they generally 
have a second-class car, but no separate car for negroes. The fuel generally 
burnt by the engines is wood, which is stacked at intervals by the side of 
the railroads. On coming to the station from which you start, you find 
at most of the railroads a porter, whose duty it is, after having ascertained 
where you are bound, to append by a leathern strap to each article of your 
luggage, or “‘ baggage,” as it is commonly called in America, a tin ticket, 
on which is stamped a letter for the place of your destination, and some 
particular number in figures; he then gives you a duplicate of each of 
these tickets; and, on your arrival at your journey’s end, you may hand 
these duplicates to the porter of your hotel, or to any servant who ma 
meet. you; and to the producer of these, but to no one else, will your 
luggage be given up. Would not the introduction of this system be a 
great improvement upon ours, in which persons of all sexes, and ages, 
and positions, have, on the stopping of a train at a great station, to 
crowd up together against a railing to recognise and claim their boxes? 

Auburn is one of those huge villages in the western part of the state of 
New York, which, were they in England, would be dignified with the 
name of towns. It has a large ‘‘ state prison ;” from the discipline pursued 
in which, the silent, is often called the Auburn, in opposition to the Penn- 
sylvanian, or separate system. Those who wish to go over it must pay a 
small fee on entering; and I believe it was the first and last time that, 
in the United States, I found anything charged for permission to ja 0m 
any public property, whether belonging to a state or to the nation. Nor 
are previous applications nor written orders as generally necessary as with 
us. Overthe United States’ armory at Springfield, and over the United 
States’ dockyard, or, as the Americans with greater precision call it, 
“Navy yard,” at Boston, you may roam unquestioned at any reasonable 
hour; and the workmen at both places seem to think that it is incumbent 
upon them to show the duties of hospitality by answering, as com- 
pletely as they can, any question which a stranger may put. Though 
in such matters we ourselves are improving, we have still much to learn 
from the Americans. Again, disagk probably you cannot hurry through 
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a crowded street in any of the principal cities of the United States with- 
out justling against a general and half a dozen colonels and 5 of 
militia in plain clothes, and can hardly enter into a shop or an hotel with- 
out hearing the bodk-keeper addressed as captain (for the population of 
every state seems to take to militia-soldiering as a holiday amusement), 

ou never see a soldier of the national army out of his proper place. ‘The 
other day, at the British Museum, [ was paying a hack-cabman, who had 
driven me there, having brought with me a few specimens which I had 
collected in America as presents for the institution, when a soldier, walk- 
ing as sentry, told the cabman that he must move on. His cab was not 
occupying room that was wanted, as there was no carriage behind. It is 
not pleasant to be reminded, by the intrusion of a soldier with a bayonet 
into a business, which, if done at all, should be done by a policeman, that 
one has returned to one’s native land; but this an American never need 
fear. 

But to return to the New York state prison at Auburn. The onl 
separation in the workshops seemed to be that caused by the dif. 
ference of sex, and the difference of work; but silence was enjoined. 
All the prisoners were made to work : those, who had any trade of their 
own before they came there, as. shoemakers, carpenters, &c., were made to 
work at that; and those who knew no trade were taught one. What 
the prisoners produce is sold to pay the costs of the establishment; and 
I was told by the guide that this now realises a sufficient sum to pay its 
current expenses. When a prisoner leaves, he is presented with a small 
sum of money (two dollars was, I think, the sum mentioned), and a suit 
of clothes, in order that he may not be driven to crime by destitution : 
but a larger sum, it had been found, was likely to induce habits of 
idleness. . 

But the penitentiary at Albany is generally considered the most perfect 
specimen of the working of this system. Here not an eye was raised, as 
the party that I accompanied passed through the rooms. “The men, I 
think, were principally engaged in plaiting cane-bottomed chairs, and ‘the 
women in covering glass bottles with wicker-work to “send west.” 
Probably the prisoners here were generally confined but for a short time, 
and the arts in which they were sraptoyedl- were such as could be quickly 
acquired. In the silent system almost everything must depend upon ‘the 
tact of the manager; and the penitentiary at Albany is fortunate m 
having secured the services of Mr. Pilsbury, who has inherited the skill, 
as well as the occupation, of his father. 

Of the father I will copy an anecdote, from a biography of the son, 
published in Albany; merely premising that, whereas it is very unusual 
for an English gentleman to be shaved by a barber, it is the ordinary 
course adopted by all classes inthe United States : 

“ A desperate fellow of the name of Scott, alias Teller, was sent ‘for 
fifteen years to Wethersfield (a prison in Vermont, of which Captain 
‘Pilsbury was warden); ‘he had previously been confined ‘in Sing-Sing 
and other prisons. ‘He was determined not ‘to work or submit to any 
miles. Of course, Captain Pilsbury treated him accordingly. He-v 
soon cut one of ‘his hands nearly off on purpose.to avoid labour ; ‘but ‘his 
wound was immediately attended ‘to, and, in less than one hour afterwards, 
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he found himself turning a large crank with one hand. It was then that 
he declared he would murder the warden on the very first opportunity. 
Soon after this, the regular barber of the prison being sick, Scott, who 
had, it was said, when young, worked at that trade, was directed by the 
deputy-warden to take the place of ‘the barber, and shave the prisoners 
throughout the establishment. Captain Pilsbury, on going into the — 
soon afterwards, was told by one of the assistants that the prisoners di 
not like being shaved'by this man; that he had behaved very badly ever 
since he had'been an inmate; and that they were afraid of him. Captain 
Pilsbury immediately took the chair, and directed Scott to shave him. 

“From that moment ‘he became one of the best behaved convicts ‘in 
the prison, and remained so until Captain Pilsbury left it, in November, 
1832. ‘Soon after the appointment of a new warden Scott tried to 
“escape, and murdered one of his keepers. For this crime he was hanged, 
at Hartford, in 1833.” . 

Captain Pilsbury was the chief promoter of the silent system in New 
England ; and seems to have been peculiarly endowed with the talent of 
producing the strictest discipline by persuasion. In a notice of him ina 
Philadelphia newspaper, it is stated that he seldom punished; but, when 
he did, he took special pains to show the criminal that he regarded him 
as an unfortunate human being, not as a brute. 

At Philadelphia, the principal city, though not the political capital, of 
Pennsylvania, there is a vast prison called the “ Eastern State Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania.” Here also the prisoners are made to work ; but they 
work in their solitary cells. A recent report acknowledges that “ the 
commonwealth is not an immediate pecuniary gainer by the maintenance 
‘of the present system of discipline ;” but maintains, that it is “ believed 
te be better for all the purposes of reformation.” It adds, that “the m- 
spectors have denied that the system, as there administered, had any 
tendency to produce the disease” of insanity; but acknowledges that, 
“where hereditary predisposition to it has existed, they have admitted 
that its effect has been, m some instances, to develop it more speedily.” * 

In going over the cells of the penitentiary at Philadelphia, I was intro- 
duced to one of them, which had been occupied, by a young gentleman, 

- who had thrown away all the advantages of birth, education, and talents. 
Confined here as a criminal, he had endeavoured to relieve his solitude 
by the composition of some touching and beautiful verses, alluding to his 
own sad fall. From his clothes he had succeeded in extracting some 
dyes, and with these he had painted the verses in a sort of fresco style 
upon the wall of his cell, where they still remain, to claim the admiration 
and the regrets of the stranger. 

It is time to return to Auburn, from speaking of the penitentiary of 
which Ihave been led into my digression. From Auburn the railroad 
takes you to the “village” of Geneva, situated on a beautiful little lake 
called Lake Seneca. It has a college, and several places of public 
worship, and is one.of the sweetest spots for a residence that I ever saw. 
Tt is built on the side of.a hill.at the lower part of the lake; and, though 
its wooded hills have nothing of the rugged grandeur so conspicuous m 








* Report of 1849. 
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the distant scenery of its Swiss namesake, it is not without some pre- 
tension to the ambitious comparison which it suggests. 

From Geneva a short railroad journey brings you to Niagara. 

Who, visiting the United States, would not see Niagara? but who 
dare attempt to penetrate the thick cloud, which its spray ever raises 
before it to the heavens, and depict in words that awful image of the 
power of God? 

A few hundred yards below the Falls of Niagara, onthe United States’ 
side, there is a ferry, which in ten minutes will take you to Canada; 
and, a few miles above, or a few miles below the falls, you may get Lake 
Erie, or Lake Ontario steamers, and may start for the Upper or Lower 
Canadian provinces. 

In the autumn of 1849 I made a short sojourn at Montreal and 
Quebec ; and a few observations respecting Canada, as it seemed then, 
may not be objectionable. 

After having descended a considerable portion of the St. Lawrence, 
the steamer in which I was a passenger landed me at a village called La 
Chine. It derived its name from the first French navigators of the 
stream, who fancied, when in their ascent they had arrived at this point, 
that they were approaching China. From La Chine, however, half an 
hour’s railway ride takes you, not to Peking, but to Montreal. Mon- 
treal, in its straight narrow streets, and substantial stone houses, still 
bears all the appearance of what it formerly was—an ancient French 
city. Here at the time I made no stay, but, intending shortly to return, 
I embarked once more on a steamer and descended the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec, the Gibraltar of America. 

Joining on to the western fortifications of this city are the Plains of 
Abraham, with their deep precipitous bank, sloping to the river. What 
patriot could visit Quebec without traversing the battle-field where Wolfe 
“died happy,” and where Montcalm rejoiced that he should not survive 
the surrender of the city which had been committed to his defence ? 

In an open space in the upper part of Quebec, an obelisk has-been 


erected, with an inscription, thus commencing : 


WOLFE. MONTCALM. 
mortem virtus communem, 
famam historia, 
monumentum posteritas 
dedit. 


So far the inscription is perfect; but, alas! 


That maiden’s bust, as fair as heart could wish, 
Should foully end, with scaly tail, a fish! 


The inscription proceeds at considerable length to tell you that the monu- 
ment was put up when Lord Dalhousie was governor; that he had pro- 
moted the undertaking by his patronage and liberality, and asks you 
triumphantly, what could be more worthy than this of “duce egregio,”’ 
an illustrious general. In fact, the greater part of this inscription is a 
monument to the bad taste of the late Earl of Dalhousie. Is there no 
friend of his family in Canada who will do it and the public the kindness 
to get three-quarters of the inscription chiselled out? 
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The villagers about Quebec speak nothing but French, if at least a 
dialect may be so called which the modern Parisians cannot understand. 
They are primitive, poor, ignorant, well-disposed, and contented. Of 
confiding and flexible characters, they are governed by the village priest 
and the village doctor. Their custom is of small value to us, as they 

uce, or make nearly all that little which they consume or use. They 
call their Indian bere: tant les sauvages ; and the Indians might, per- 
haps, without much injustice, retort the appellation. 

turning to Montreal, I there made what inquiries I could respecting 
the general feeling and condition of the colony. Several circumstances 
had recently occurred to create a strong desire for annexation with the 
United States in the breasts of many of the Canadians. By the free- 
trade principles, which England had recently adopted, she had deprived 
her colonies of the monopoly of supplying the home market. The Cana- 
dian merchanis had for some time been losing nioney; but they thought 
money was to be made again, if they could get the advantage of the New 
York market without being subjected to the duty (20 per cent. I believe) 
which they now have to pay; and that they could raise funds for public 
works on better terms, when they should have passed what they consi- 
dered as a transition state. In the rebellion of 1837, the humbler of the 
Scotch emigrants were in favour of annexation, and the corresponding 
class of Irish were opposed to it; from either of which circumstances it 
might fairly be assumed that the land would increase in value if the 
country should become a portion of the United States. ‘To those who were 
influenced by mere mercenary motives was now to be added (if at least 
we may judge from the tone of their speeches and newspapers) a consider- 
able number of a class, which had hitherto been considered the warmest 
advocates of the British connexion ; but which was now goaded in an op- 
posite direction by party rancour and disappointed ambition. A Conser- 
vative ministry having dissolved the Canadian parliament, and being out- 
voted in their own new parliament, Lord Elgin could not do otherwise 
than construct a ministry on different principles out of the radical and 
French-Canadian parties. Its measures gave great dissatisfaction to the 
Conservative party; but they seemed to consider their greatest grievance to 
be that the governor-general, in his anxiety to conciliate the partisans of the 
new ministry, had unnecessarily slighted, in the intercourse of private life, 
the chiefs of the English Tory party, who had been instrumental in putting 
down the former rebellion. Probably these slights have been much ex- 
aggerated by the watchful suspicions of the Tories; for I heard so trifling 
a matter.as that he had at his own table asked a Radical to take wine 
with him, and then asked one of the recognised Tory leaders to join them, 
alleged in Montreal against Lord Elgin as a mortal offence. Be that as 
‘it may, the effects of his unpopularity are serious. Some straggling 
soldiers, at the time of the rebellion, had been caught, and killed, with 
wanton cruelty, by the Canadian Radicals. This is still remembered 
throughout the army; and officers and men sympathise with the Tories 
in their dislike to the governor-general, whom they regard as the friend 
of the butchers of their comrades. In the spring of 1849, the parliament- 
houses at Montreal were intentionally, and publicly, set on fire and burnt 
down, with no opposition from those who are usually counted upon as the 
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friends of order. The ruin. was spoken of, when. it. was pointed, out. to 
me,, as-the “‘ Elgin Marbles.” 

The; British. connexion would probably receive the support. of the 
Roman. Catholic priests, who have generally been. protected in the posses- 
sion: of. the large property originally. granted to them: by the Frencli: go- 
vernment. I. understand. that the. priests are considered. moral, and char- 
ritable; but they leave the people in.ignorance. 

Wages are not so high:in'Canadaias in the United States ; but ma 14 
ake plentiful, goes further.. A farmer or a farmrlabourer may? do 
well in. the western portions of Canada, where the best. wheat-growing: 
lands.in America are said to lie:. Provisions there are cheap and plentiful. 
but. the difficulty. for the farmer is to turn into money that portion of his: 

which he does not. consume, as. neither the markets.nor the roads 
to them are as good.as those of the United States, and the steam-boats on 
the St.. Lawrence charge highly for the conveyance of. stock. A man, 
therefore, who settles in Canada, should be slow to part with his money, 
knowing that. he will have a go difficulty in, getting it. back again; 
but, if cautious in this respect, he will probably, do. well. 

At a table @héte in Montreal I sat next a gentleman advanced in 
years, a. magistrate, and person of great intelligence and considerable 

perty, farming his own estate on. the Ottawa River. It was. his 

nourable boast that as a boy he had arrived, in Canada, from the 
Western Islands of Scotland, with only one shilling in his: poeket. He 
informed. me that. on his farm he payed his male labourers, from 25/. to 
301." a. year, with their board, giving them four meals a day ; and added, 
that, what. with making potash, fencing, &c., in the winter, he contrived. 
to keep his men employed all the year round. He was satisfied with Lord 
Elgin, and well pleased with the English connexion. 

I will add another anecdote of a Highlander. The tourist in Scotland 
has probably seen a small river-island, near the village of Killen, where 
sleep the rude forefathers of the clan of Macnab. Its chieftain having 
sold his land to the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Marquis of Carrabas o 
the neighbourhood, migrated to Canada in the early part. of this century, 
taking with bisa the greater part of his. little clan. It was told me that 
the chief, attempting to transfer his. hereditary dignity from. the Old 
World to the New, left on Sir Allan Macnab a card, on which his name 
was written as “ The Macnab ;” and that thereupon Sir Allan wrote upon 
a card, “ 'The other Macnab,” and left it in return. 

On the Ist day of October I entered New England, and passed 
through the states of Vermont and New Hampshiire to Massachusetts. 

a Emmeline Stuart Wortley, in her very interesting “Travels in 


the United States,” asserts, and with good grounds, that “ Massachusetts 
boasts of Mr. Webster as one of her children.’”’ But. he is achild of Mas- 
sachusetts by adoption, and not by birth ; for he was born, and spent lis 
boyhood, in.New Hampshire. I believe the same distinguished authoress 
alludes to, and quotes rather loosely, a sentence from one of the speeches 
of Mr. Webster, which deserves, from its magnificence, to be presented 





* I presume of Canadian currency, in which four dollars, or a trifle more than 
sixteen shillings English money, make a pound. 
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with aceuracy.. After stating that, in the attempt to impese taxes without, 
granting representation, tha.Americans saw the. germ.of am unjust: pewer,, 
the great orator adds: ‘On. this. pacar alg principle, while actual suf- 
fring et off, they, raised their flag, against a.power to which, for 
purposes of foreign conqyest and. subjugation, Rome, in the height. of her 
glory, .is not to. be compared; a.power. which: has. dotted: over the surface. 
of, the. whole globe. witli. her possessions. and military posts.— whose. 
morning drum+beat, following tle: sun,, and: keeping company with the. 
hours, circles the. earth daily. with one continuous: and: unbroken strain of 
the. martial airs of England.” 

In. 1880, Mr.. Webster’s oratorical powers were put to their. severest 
test... .He had spoken.in the United States’ senate, aud. Mr.. Hayne, a. 
senator of great distinction, from. South Carolina, had been pitted against. 
him, to answer. Mr. Hayne’s speech was agreed by. the friends of both 
sides to be most successful; and all. parties said that. poor Webster was 
sumashed and done for. But. Mr. Webster. proved to. be oue, 


That, where the meaner faint, can only feel); 


and, ever since his reply» he has been regarded as the alilest speaker in 
the United States; and is, perhaps, at this day, the most impressive living 
orator that wields the English language. 

Some years ago, Mr. Webster visited England, and it would be interest- 
ing to learn what he thought of the English speakers. His opinion of 
those in the House of Commons [ did not hear; but, after his return, he 
told his Boston friends, the best four speakers in the Honse of Lords were 
Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, the Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop 
of London. 

But I must revert to my own tour. When TI last took my bearings, I 
was in the New England railway “cars,” bound for the state of Massa- 
chusetts. I stopped at its chief manufacturing city, Lowell. 

To the philanthropist, Lowell is the most interesting city in the world ; 
proving, as it does, that the manufacturing system need not produce the 
moral or physical degradation of the operative. The greatest precautions 
have been taken to render it here the parent of as much good, and as little 
evil, as possible to those employed. The zeal of friends—the warning of 
enemies—have conduced to the same result. The whole ground on which 
the factories are built belonged originally, and the magnificent waterworks 
by which all the mills, cotton, carpeting, calico-printing, &c., are supplied, 
still belong to one corporation ; and certain general rules are observed by 
all the companies using the ground and the water of that corporation. 
According to these, an operative dismissed for misconduct’ from one mill 
is never employed in another. Each company possesses long rows, or 
“blocks,” of boarding-houses, some for males, some for females. Respect~ 
able persons are sought out, upon whom dependence can be placed, to 
exercise a supervision on the morals of the boarders. To these the 
lodging-houses are let at very low rents, averaging only from one half to 
a third of those produced in other portions of the city by similar houses. 
In return, the board charged weekly to the mill operatives, who alone, 
unless by special permission, are to be taken in, is very small—being 1* 
dollar 75 cents for a man, and | dollar 25 cents for a woman, the week, 


* An English sovereign is worth 4 dollars 84 cents.. A cent is worth about an 
English halfpenny. 
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It was stated that the average earnings, after deducting board, were—of a 
man 4 dollars 80 cents, and of a woman 2 dollars, the week. But, in 
some cotton-mills there, called the Merrimack mills, one remarkably good 
work-woman, who had long made, besides the price of her board, 6 dollars 
each week, was pointed out tome. The Spee Ammen po are re- 
quired to ibit intoxicating liquids, to lock the outer doors at ten 
o'clock at night, and to see, as far as may be, that on Sunday the opera- 
tives attend some place of public worship. All persons working in a mill 
are compelled to lodge in one of its boarding-houses, unless they obtain 
an exemption under special circumstances, such as having friends living 
in the city. It had previously been told me that the factory girls spent 
too much on their dress; but, though they were generally dressed with 
neatness when working in the factories, and with smartness on Sundays, 
I never saw anything ludicrous or extravagant in their appearance. I was 
at Lowell on a Sunday, and went to one of the churches, where was a 
large and well-conducted congregation, of which, I believe, a considerable 
proportion were factory girls. In Massachusetts there is no act pf the 
state legislature limiting the hours of\labour; but in the adjoining state 
of New Hampshire, » ten hours bill has been carried. In the manufac- 
turing town, however, of Manchester, in the latter state, its provisions 
have been evaded, as the Lowell people told me, by means of special 

ments with the operatives. The manufacturing population of Lowell 
is not like the corresponding population in England—stationary. To 
Lowell a girl comes from the country, and works for three or four years 
in a mill; sometimes to support herself, sometimes to assist her parents, 
and often that, when she marries, she may have more than her face for 
her fortune. When the mills are out of work, she generally returns with 
a full purse and good character to her old home; which all along she has 
continued occasionally to visit. Whereas our operatives, having no other 
home to which to go, must remain idly in the town, with little advantage 
to themselves, and less to the neighbourhood, waiting for the mills to be 
once more set to work. The New England people greatly prefer working 
in factories to going into service. Hence the atts servants there are 
principally supplied from the Irish and the free negroes; but these two 
races do not agree well together. 

The “ public,” that is the free, schools of Lowell, as of Massachusetts 
generally, are excellent. - It is, I understand, considered in New England, 
and most properly so, to be no degradation for a young lady of excellent 
social position, who may fancy that such is her vocation, to teach in a 
public school as a salaried Ra a a There are three classes of 
schools in Massachusetts in which children are educated free of expense. 
They are called the primary, the grammar, and the high schools. In 
the lowest the boys and girls are educated together by females. When 
they rise to the higher schools they are separated ; and the sex of the 
teacher follows that of the pupil. And teaching in the common school- 
rooms of Massachusetts you may see young ladies with acquirements, 
manners, and personal attractions, superior to the average of those to be 
found in the fashionable drawing-rooms of a European metropolis. The 
sons of all classes attend the public schools: but these schools are not 
generally om by the daughters of wealthy persons. The standard 
of general education is much higher in the northern parts of the United 


States than it is in England. 
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On my road from Lowell to Boston I passed through Lexington, where, 
according to the inscription on an obelisk on its common, fell “ the first vic- 
tims of British tyranny and oppression, on the morning of the ever memo- 
rable 19th of April, An. Dom. 1775. The die was cast!!! The blood of 
these martyrs in the cause of God and their country was the cement of the 
union of these states, then colonies.” And I saw an old gentleman who, 
as a boy, had taken part with the colonists in that fatal and pregnant 
skirmish, and had two relatives and namesakes killed on the field. This 
village gives name in the west to another Lexington. 

Boston, the Athens of America, unites the characteristics possessed by 
Edinburgh, and its port Leith, in the early part of this century. Prescott,* 
Ticknor, Everett, Winthrop, Longfellow, Sparks, Choate, Sumner, Curtis, 
Agassiz, Guyot, shed the variegated lustre of their high intellectual at- 
tainments over the capital of the “ Bay State.” But Mr. Bancroft, the 
historian. of the United States, has recently removed from here to the city 
of New York ; where, also, I believe, lives Mr. Bryant, whom the most 
intellectual of his countrymen consider the first of their poets. 

The merchants of Boston are enterprising. They are eager to acquire 
wealth; desiring to show, by the success of their combinations, their supe- 
rior intelligence ; but they bestow it on public charities with princel 
liberality. They aspire not, as with us, to founda family, but a hospital 
Men who inherit wealth do not for the most part prosper, either in the 
free states of the Union or in Canada. They are not from their very 
position thrust prominently into politics or the magistracy ; nor is there 
a class of such men, having fixed habits and modes of living, with whom 
they can amalgamate. The most sensible heads of families in the northern 
cities of the United States have said to me that they were anxious to ob- 
serve the bent of the geniuses of their sons, to train them, in correspond- 
ence with that, to a business or profession, and to give or leave them 
enough to start them in life, but not enough to make them independent 
of their own exertions. In Boston, the notions of decorum are unusually 
strict. This is not without its disadvantages as well as advantages; for a 
youth, who may have once got the character of being a little wild, loses, 

without the slightest chance of redeeming, his sa i position. And, as 
the celebrated university of Harvard, sometimes called Cambridge, from a 
village, within five miles of Boston, in which it is situated, collects young 
men from all parts of the Union, there must here be ample temptation to 
get into scrapes. . 

The Revere House at Boston is, as far as my experience goes, the best 
hotel in the United States. Apropos to which, I will add a few words 
about the American manner of living at hotels, elsewhere than in the 
watering-places. Every hotel bas two entrances, a public and a private 
one. The public entrance is for gentlemen, the private is for ladies and 
those gentlemen who may attend them. It is not usual to take private 





* At the Liverpool custom-house the American copyright edition of Mr. Pres- 
cott’s “‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” for which I had within the previous 
fortnight given six dollars at New York, was taken from me, as Mr. Prescott had 
sold the copyright for England to an English publisher, who had placed the book 
on the custom-house prohibited list. Ifin the United States a corresponding pri- 
vilege were granted to our authors, Mr. Macaulay would be the richer man by 
some thousands of pounds. 

Jan.—voL. XCIV. NO. CCCLXXIII. c 
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a bat there is in every hotel a large, comfortable, well- 
7 aiiaphteen, Seo the tadiddivatenvel iedzes andi thoge igentlo- 
men appended to them : and there is a sitting-room, commonly very un- 
comfortable, igh very comfortable at the Revere House, for all other 
gentlemen. In the large hotels, the ladies and their cavaliers dine often 
in different rooms, and at different hours, and almost always at different 
tables from the gentlemen who have the misfortune to be unattached. 
The dinner hour varies at the best hotels from two to five; but the most 
general dinner hour is three. A is sounded all through the hotel, 
to give notice when the meals are ready. At dinner, the waiters put on 
the courses, take off the covers, and remove the courses, altogether; and 
not quietly, but with a great flourish. Abundance of newspapers are 
taken by the hotels for the benefit of their guests. Two dollars a head per 
day is paid for board and lodging at the Revere House, exclusive of wine. 
On their meet landlords, ed in America “ on aren 6 — a 
t profit; for charge two dollars for a quart bottle of good wine 
of the ordinary bet ions. They would, probably, in the end, make 
more by their wine, if they charged less; as the majority of persons now 
do not call for it-at all. You may have private sitting-rooms and meals 
if you like ; but you must pay very dearly for your exclusiveness. The 
hotel accommodation at the great cities is not sufficient for the public 
demand; and, therefore, the “ proprietor,’”’ who assigns you a good room, 
confers, ratherthan receives, a favour. As soon as you arrive at an hotel 
you should enter in a book your name and residence. Opposite to them 
will immediately be written the number of your bedroom ; and you will 
soon learn not to be surprised when the numerals are hundreds. Boots 
is the only servant who has a positive claim upon your purse ; but, if you 
stay any length of time, or receive from a chambermaid or waiter any 
icular attention, it is common to give them each a trifle as a-matter of 
vour. What an improvement upon the English system of exorbitant 
yment to (substantially charges for) hotel servants! In almost every 
otel there is, as far as possible removed from the drawing-room, a bar- 
room, where liquors, ink all sorts of preparations from them are sold. In 
most parts of the country, and particularly in the south and west, it is 
the custom, and especially with young men, to treat each other at the bar. 
One young man_asks his male friends to take a drink, and pays for all. 
The next time‘any of them meet him, he is asked in return. The original 
motive, probably, in both cases is kindness and hospitality; but.a habit of 
drinking maybe thus produced. Nor can it be doubted that the bar- 
room has been, to many a noble-hearted young fellow, the vestibule to the 
grave. To treat at a bar is in England considered ungentlemanlike. 
Would to God it were so throughout the United States ! 

But the space which I have occupied warns me that I should think of 
drawing my article to a conclusion, though some of the more prominent 
subjects of interest remain to be noticed. 

More than once have I visited all the principal “ Atlantic” cities ; and 
in the spring of 1850 I steamed up, and in the commencement of the 
following winter I steamed down, the Ohio and the southern Mississippi. 

Of the Atlantic cities, proceeding southward from Boston, I will frst 


‘mention New Haven, in the State of Connecticut. It contains the 


university of Yale College, which is adorned by a collection of historical 
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‘paintings and valuable minerals, and by the cabinet and conversation of 
the venerable Professor Silliman. One sweet, calm summer's night, as I 
«was passing in a steamer through Long Island Sound, which flows 
between New Haven and New York, the idea of scribbling a few verses 
occurred to me. May I venture to transcribe the lines ?— 


The ripple it trembles and kisses the strand, 

To the sea-weed bends loving the bough from the land ; 
And in silence the trees with their arms interlace, 

As we glide past the hills that the ocean embrace. 


The moon ’mid the stars, sure she looks like a bride, 
Who loves to see glitter her maids by her side : 

She’s too kind to outshine her young sisters that pass, 
And smile on the ocean, like girls on their glass. 


And old Ocean, he smoothes down his billow the while, 
To reflect on his surface their delicate smile ; 

But broad gleams the moon’s image his bosom above, 
*Tis for her throbs in tides the strong pulse of his love. 


Let us now proceed from New York by “the cars” to Philadelphia. 
In the “ Quaker City,” as might be supposed, ease and comfort seem 
more regarded than show. ‘The society is very agreeable, and the pre- 
vailing taste rather literary, though far from pedantic. In no other cit 
of the Union does the female voice so much resemble that of England. 
It is more sweet than that of New York, less sweet than that of Virginia. 
I was introduced to a lady of the Jewish persuasion, residing in this city, 
from whom Sir Walter Scott is said to have drawn, on the information 
of Mr. Washington Irving, his character of Rebecca. Here a club of dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the city, meeting in each other’s houses, assem- 
bles every Saturday evening im the spring. The members have the 
privilege of bringing strangers; and often, by their kindness in using it, 
they give them a general and very agreeable introduction to society. 
The meetings are called “ Wistar Parties,” in honour of their founder. 
‘Respecting Philadelphia, I will only add that, though in a state of com- 
mercial prosperity, it does not grow as rapidly as its enterprising neigh- 
bours on either side, New York and Baltimore. 

Baltimore is the first important city in a slave-owning state that the 
traveller from the north reaches. The houses of the principal gentry are 
_very large, as much for the accommodation of the numerous slaves as the 
master; and behind these houses are substantial out-buildings, in which 
the married domestic slaves have separate bedrooms assigned them. The 
word “slave’’ is banished from the vocabulary of a Southern, and “ ser- 
vant’’ is substituted in its stead. On the hackneyed subject of slavery 
there is:not space to enter; but I am bound in candour to state, that, 
having spent altogether nearly a year in the slave-owning states, I have 
not seen one single case in which any slave has been treated with cruelty 
by his master or his master’s agent; and I have universally found the 
domestic slaves treated with what, were it shown in England to our own 
Saueae of the same race with ourselves, would be considered a gar 
indulgence. Let who ma ort a cause, abstractedly good, with pious 
frauds; I will not. — : 

From Baltimore a two hours’ journey on the railroad takes you to 
c 2 
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Washington. The federal city is most happily raised above the waves of 
popular agitation by its entire want of manufacturing or commercial im- 
portance. It is the conception of a great city very partially executed. Its 
ublic buildings are magnificent, its streets are broad; but its private 
see are irregular, poor, and often of wood. If this picture does not 
quite realise the con ep which an American entertains of his national 
capital, he may perhaps forgive me when I add that it corresponds almost 
exactly with the description given by Montesquieu of Rome, long before 
it had been adorned and enslaved by the Czsars: ‘ Les maisons étoient 
lacées sans ordre et trés petites; car les hommes, toujours au travail ou 
on la place publique, ne se tenoient guére dans les maisons. Mais la 
andeur de Rome parut bientét dans ses édifices publics. On commen- 
coit déja a batir la ville éternelle.” 

When staying at different times in Washington, I frequently attended 
the United States senate, which is not ‘ degraded” from the position of 
the most dignified and intellectual legislative assembly in the world by 
the open “ reception of a regular stipend’’**—a custom which it derived 
from the English parliamentary practice of an age when lands were not 
sold to railway companies, nor allotments of shares received from railway 
companies, by members of either house ! 

In February, 1850, I was present in the senate house, when Mr. Clay 
made his great statesmanlike and conciliatory speech, with the hope 
(which I trust will prove to have been entirely realised) of oe a 
compromise between the a interests and prejudices of the northern 
and southern states. In the following March, I was present, when Mr. 
Walker, the distinguished senator from Wisconsin, with that kindness of 
feeling with which he has recently won so many hearts in England, re- 
signed his claim on the floor to Mr. Webster; who rose and delivered a 
speech on the compromise, of which the manner and the matter were 
worthy of the best days of the Roman senate. I was present, too, on the 
17th of July, in the same year, when Mr. Webster made another great 
speech on the compromise, in which his remarks on the subject of dicta- 
tion by the represented to the representative are especially worthy of the 
consideration of the statesman. 

From Washington, continuing on the west side of the United States, 
aud proceeding southward, we arrive at Richmond, the capital of Vir- 
ginia. This handsome city was named from its resemblance in Situation 
to Richmond, in Surrey, which had been named by King Henry VII, 
in honour of his castle and earldom of Richmond, in Yorkshire. And it is 
satisfactory that some place in the New World should derive its name, how- 
ever indirectly, from him under whose auspices the European foot was first 
planted by Cabot on the continent of America. Richmond, viewed socially, 
reminded me of an English cathedral city in an agricultural district ; but it 
has the advantage of being the seat of a state legislature and the residence 





* “The National Assembly [of France] was degraded by the reception of a 
regular stipend”!—Leading Article of the Times, 10 December, 1851. A United 
States’ senator is paid 8 dollars a day during the sitting of Congress. A judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States receives 6000 dollars, or a little more 
than 1200/.a year. The President of the United States receives 20,000 dollars, 
or a little more than 4000/ a year, and is provided with a house. It is to be re- 
gretted that in the United States no pensions are given to retiring judges. 
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of an accomplished bar. Whilst I was at Richmond, a convention was held 
there, to form a new state constitution: on the basis on which future re- 
presentatives should be elected the eastern and western members differed; 
and the views of one party were advocated by Mr. Stanard, and of the 
other by Mr. Somers, in speeches of great ability. In personal appear- 
ance, the members of the convention resembled a large bench of West 
Riding magistrates assembled at Pontefract sessions. 

From Richmond, proceeding south, we arrive at Charleston, the principal 
city of South Carolina; for whose gallant sons and fair daughters I have 
too much regard not to hope (as indeed I believe) that they will not much 
longer feel bound to trouble themselves or the Union with projects of 
secession. In South Carolina I spent some time very agreeably under 
the hospitable roof of an opulent rice-planter. It is in the slave-holding 
states only that you meet with large landed properties, there called plan- 
tations. The planter of consideration is a compound of the feudal baron, 
the well-bred English country gentleman, and the farmer. Those who 
would know something of life on a plantation may be referred to an inte- 
resting novel by Mrs. Gilman, of Charleston, called “ Recollections of a 
Southern Matron,” and published in New York. 

Let us now pass in a south-westerly direction to New Orleans, the 
great port of the Valley of the Mississippi—the future bread-basket of 
the world. 

I happened to be there on the 8th of January, 1850, the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of New Orleans. An opportunity for proces- 
sions and speeches is, in the United States, seldom lost. Such national 
celebrations must be useful in keeping up patriotism to fever heat; but 
the speeches delivered by the mob-orators sometimes evince an extra- 
ordinary bad taste, and must be intensely humiliating to the more 
polished of their countrymen. Of such a nature were some of the 
addresses made at New Orleans on this occasion. I will add a few words, 
therefore, on the victory of New Orleans. 

On the morning of de 8th of January, 1815, the forces under General 
Jackson have been computed to have been about 20,000 men, principally 
recruits; those of Sir Edward Pakenham about 8000, principally veterans 
Gencral Jackson's camp, lying between New Orleans and the British army, 
was strongly fortified by ditches, by high outworks, and by a breastwork 
made of cotton bales. The British in vain had endeavoured to provoke 
the Americans to leave their camp, and engage in open fight. The 
camp they then determined to storm. Now General Jackson had consulted 
General Adair, the commander of the Kentucky volunteers, as to what would 
probably be the British mode of attack, and how it should be repelled. 
General Adair had answered that he knew the material of which the 
British army was composed, and that there was no mode of repelling the 
troops but killing them, and that he presumed an assault would he 
made at night; and in several divisions, in order to divert attention from 
that which should be the principal point of attack. The commander-in- 
chief replied: ‘‘Then do you act as you may think best; you will re- 
ceive no orders from me.” In the grey of morning, before daybreak, the 
British came to the assault in three divisions : and General Adair put his 
ear to the ground; and, having heard in what direction the tread of the 
greatest number of feet came, there directed his unerring Kentucky 
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riflemen.* But the British colonel, to whom the duty had been assigned 
of seeing that the scaling implements were brought up, had forgotten it. 
Yoo; stdout these, three times did the British advance to the works ; and 
three times were the first ranks swept away to a man by the fire of an unseen 
foe. At length they retired unpursued ; their commander-in-chief being’ 
killed, and two of their generals wounded, one mortally, and about 2000, 
officers and men, having been killed or wounded. On burying" the dead, 
nearly a thousand bodies in British uniforms, without one American 
corpse among them, were found within the space of a few hundred 
yards. One soldier succeeded. in getting to the top of the innermost 
works, and he expired of his wounds the next day. His dying request 
was that his colonel might be informed that he had mounted the ram- 
part.f— It was complied with by the Americans, by whom, indeed, the 
wounded were very kindly treated. I endeavoured in vain to learn his 
name. 

And now a word to the people of New Orleans. 

I had rather lie with the slaughtered in the dank swamp below your 
city, than—as a son of those who took their aim from behind a rampart 
of cotton bales with the cool deliberation of perfect safety—be the man to 
insult and trample upon the graves of heroes. Siste! Heroes caleas! 
If not,—let the Persians exult in Thermopylez ! 

The battle of New Orleans was the last of those conflicts—may it ever 
continue to be the last—in which we were engaged with our American 
kindred. The impulses of the heart, and the reasonings of the head, alike 
call for our fraternal union ; and on that, perhaps, under Providence, may 
hang for untold ages the constitutional liberties of the human race. 

If the tourist should desire to proceed from New Orleans to New York 
by ‘the western waters,” he may ascend the Mississippi and Ohio rivers 
to Pittsburg, in magnificent steam-boats, with an uninterrupted navigation 
of 2025 miles; and then, from Pittsburg may proceed, in a journey of 
about two days and nights, partly by coaches and partly by railroad-cars, 
to the great commercial city of “the Empire State.” 

The traveller, according to this route, leaving the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, with their adjacent orange groves, and their evergreen oaks, the 
branches of which are laden with a long grey moss, resembling at a dis- 
tance the nets of fishermen hung to dry, soon arrives at “the bluff,” or 
high bank, of Natches ; where fields of cotton take the place of those of 
sugar-cane, and where are country houses, with grounds kept in as good 
order as those around an English gentleman’s seat. He has been told of 
the snags, and sandbanks, and double-pressure engine-boilers, which 
endanger him who confides himself to the Mississippi; but has dis- 
regarded the warnings. Yet at Natches he remembers with a sigh, that 
he is near the spot, where, worn out by disease, fatigue, and disappoint- 
ment, died, on the 21st of May, 1542, Ferdinand de Soto; and that, 
ominously for his race, the discoverer of the Mississippi was buried beneath 
its waters. 

The most wonderful characteristic of this great river is, that, for much 
more than a thousand miles, it continues, in its progress, to swallow up 





* The facts connected with General Adair I was told by his son-in-law, a dis- 
ne aen. judge of one of the United States’ courts. ; 
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immense rivers without disclosing on its surface the slightest accession to 
its mighty bulk. Along the banks of its southern portion, grows, self- 
planted, in the greatest abundance, a tree, called the cotton-wood, some- 
thing resembling our lime-tree. It is a regular business to cut and stack 
this wood, and then to sell it at so much a cord to the steam-boats to 
burn im their furnaces. Fortunately it is of most rapid growth, or the 

ly could not. equal the demand. I was assured (however paradoxical 
it may seem) that a steamer makes her journey more rapidly up than down 
this river; for every time that, in descending, she has to stop, she must 
make a wide sweep in order to bring her head up against the stream. 
The water is muddy, and of a leaden colour, but is considered very whole- 
some. And the paternal duties of ‘‘the father of waters” seem to be more 
extended than his name denotes, as the beverage (if it may be whispered 
without scandal) is said also to be very prolific. 

After leaving the southern Mississippi, with its generally low banks of 
rich alluvial soil, ten or twelve feet in thickness, and entering the hilly, 

et: not mountainous, district watered- by the beautiful Ohio, we lose sight 
of cotton-fields, but a fine maize-growing and grazing country presents 
itself to the view. } 

Space forbids me to describe the three great cities of the Ohio, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg ; the last of which, being in a neighbour- 
hood where coal and iron are to be procured, has become the Birming- 
ham of America. Neither may I dilate upon the warm true hearts and 
open hands of Kentucky ; nor the hospitable roofs of its sweet inland 
town of Lexington, surrounded by the straightest and tallest oaks and 
the richest grass* that I ever saw, and honoured by having its neighbour- 
hood selected for his residence by the venerable statesman Mr. Clay. 
I will, however, just add a few remarks on a business to which we have 
nothing parallel in England, and turn one lingering retrospect to my im- 
pressions of the Mammoth Cave. 

In the rich lands of the state of Kentucky and the State of Ohio, 
great quantities of Indian corn, called by the Americans simply “corn” 
par excellence, are raised ; and, in order to save the expense of drawing 
it in waggons a great distance over indifferent roads to Louisville and 
Cincinnati for exportation, the inhabitants keep large droves of pigs, 
called by the Americans “hogs,” in their woods during the spring and 
summer, and at the end of autumn turn them for a month into the fields 
of Indian corn, to tread down and eat up the crop. This they call 
‘‘ riving the crop legs.” They then, as soon as the first frost of winter 
sets in, drive the fattened animals to their river ports, where they are 
killed, salted, put in barrels, and shipped off. 

On the 5th of September, 1850, I went over the pork-house of Messrs. 
Jackson, Owsley, and Co., in Louisville. They were then killing 1400 
pigs a day, but they had been killing as many as 2000 pigs, and can 
kilt as many as 2500, a day. The pigs were driven up to a narrow point, 
where they were let into a raised slaughter-house one by one. There 





* This grass, from its tint, is commonly spoken of as “the blue grass of Ken- 
tucky.” It rises spontaneously when the undergrowth of cane has been cleared 
away from the woods. I have been told that after a time it dies or changes its 
qualities; but this curious statement I had not an opportunity of satisfactorily 
authenticating. 
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they immediately received a violent blow on the head (just behind the 
ear, I believe) oan a hammer, having a circular iron or leaden head, 
when—how unlike, alas! the killing of a pig with us—they “died, and 
made no sign.” As soon as they fell, a knife was stuck into their necks 
to make them bleed. They were then pushed forward into a large 
trough of hot water, and deprived of their bristles by scraping ; then 
taken out at the other end, disembowelled, passed on to another portion 
of the building, and hung up to cool. The next day they were ina 
minute cut up, and packed with salt in barrels, for exportation to New 
Orleans and New York—thence to be distributed over the world. 

From Louisville, a sixteen or eighteen hours’ journey takes the tourist 
to ‘ the mammoth cave of Kentucky.” It is situated in a hilly district of 
limestone rock; and has waters where swim fish, in which, through the 
reasonable thriftfulness of nature, that bestows nothing in vain, the eye 
has never been developed, but is entirely covered beneath the skin.— Would 
their descendants, if removed into the light, obtain their sight? Ay! 
and would the foot, the skin, the hair, the skull, and the intellect of the 
negro, if his race were for countless ages engrafted on Europe, develop 
the European peculiarities ?— Well, in the mammoth cave I proceeded by 
torchlight nine miles under ground, occasionally in boats across rivers, but 
mostly on dry land. It was sometimes rising to the height of hun- 
dreds of feet, sometimes so low that I had to stoop in walking; at 
one time awful with solemn aisles filled with stalactite pillars, at another 
time terrible with rocky roofs which had fallen, or were threatening to 
fall; it was one while black with manganese, another while resplendent 
with gypsum spars. Now Tartarus—now Elysium—now Pandemonium 
—now fairyland—it gives the traveller new ideas, and illustrates old ones. 

In my expedition | was accompanied by a negro slave of considerable 
intelligence, who acts as guide; and who, according to the will of his late 
master, Dr. Croghan, is shortly to be emancipated and sent to Liberia. 
He had been one of an exploring party that had discovered in the cave 
a river, which has been named the Echo River. -His voice is good; 
and, as we crossed that river, he sang a song, which was exquisitely re- 
verberated. I asked him if he should not, when in Africa, often think of 
the mammoth cave ; he answered, in a voice of much feeling, “ Often.” 
Suggested by these incidents, the few following lines were written by me, 
as “ yen Adieu to the Echo of the Mammoth Cave.” They have 
been published by the editor of the Washington National Intelligencer, 
to whom they were given by one of my friends : 

The silent darkness of the grave 
Had held thee, Echo! ages bound, 
When first I waked thee in thy cave 
And taught thee love notes sound for sound. 
I now must seek far Afric’s lands 
Across the broad Atlantic sea ; 
Yet ’neath her palms, or ’mid her sands, 
Sweet songstress! I will think of thee. 
But thou, thou sportive light coquette, 
Wilt answer each gay passing rover, 
With voice as sweet as ever yet 
Thou breathedst on thy first fond lover. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
CuaptTer XIV. 


THE county papers, after coming out blank, or as good as blank, all te 
summer, at length gave symptoms of returning animation, and Eureka 
Shirts, Parr’s Pills, and Dental S advertisements found themselves 
“slap by cheek,” as Colonel Blunt called it, with ‘“ Hunting Appoint- 
ments.” Three varmint-looking short-tailed pinks that had long been 
ornamenting Scissors and Tape’s window, disappeared ; Felt, the hatter, 
had imported some best-made London caps ; Corns, the bootmaker, ex- 
hibited rows of variously-tinted tops; while Gag, the: saddler, placed a 
whole sheaf of highly -Anished whips, and long Eines of glittering spurs, 
in his bay-windowed shop. A few frosty nights -had brought the leaves 
showering from the trees, while four-and-twenty hours’ rain had saturated 
the ground, making it fit for that best of all sports, fox-hunting. Big- 
breeched, knock-kneed, brandy-nosed caitiffs began to steal into towns 
from their summer starvings, offering themselves as grooms, or helpers, 
or clippers, or sinegars, or shavers, or anything—anything except honest 
work. All things bespoke the approaching campaign. Our military 
friends partook of the mania. 

“ Let's give old Cheer a benefit,” exclaimed Colonel Blunt, from the 
right of the president of the mess, on the evening the fixtures appeared 
—“let’s give old Cheer a benefit at his Park meet. Let’s cut a dash with 
the drag, and I'll drive,’’ added he, the above being roared out in his 
usual stentorian strain, slightly impeded by the quantity of roast pig he 
had eaten, or rather devoured. 

“IT vote we do,” lisped Major Fibs, from the opposite side of the table, 
adding, “‘ Who'll stand an orth?” 

“Goody Two-shoes is much at your service, sir,’’ observed Captain 
Dazzler, who wanted a little leave of absence. 

“ That’s right !” exclaimed the colonel, with a thump of his fist on 
the table. 

“Cockatoo also,” bowed Adjutant Collop, who was in strong competi- 
tion with Fibs for the colonel’s favour. 

. I'll stand Billy Roughun,” observed Pippin, from the bottom of the 
table. 

“‘That’s right !” repeated the colonel. ‘* Goody Two-shoes, Cocka- 
too, and Billy Roughun, that’s three—only want another to make up a 
team.” 

“ You are welcome to old Major Pendennis,” squeaked little Jug, “ if 
you don’t mind his knuckling over knees.” 

“Oh, hang his knees!” responded the colonel; ‘four horses are four 
horses, and if he does tumble down he'll get up again at his leisure ; but 
when the weight’s off their backs there’s no great temptation to tumble. 
Well,” continued he, “that'll do—Goody and Cock for wheelers, and 
the Major and Roughun for leaders ; or s'pose we put Roughun at the 
wheel, and Cock and Pen leaders ?” 
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“‘ Nothing can be better,” observed Fibs. 

“ Nothing,” ejaculated Collop. 

“‘ We must have the drag overhauled,” observed the colonel; “and I 
vote we have the ballet-girl—Taglioni, or whatever you call her—painted 
out, and a great rattling Fox with a ‘tallyho’ painted in. It'll please old 
Cheer, and p’r’aps get us invited to the Castle—they tell me the old man 
has an undeniable cook.” : 

“T’'ll tell you what we'll do!—I'll tell you what we'll do !” continued 
the colonel. ‘“ We'll go and breakfast with the old boy. He gives a 
spread—cold pies, pork-chops, pigeons, porter—all the delicacies of the 
season in short,—at least he did the last time we were quartered here, and 
make no doubt he does still.” 

“‘ We'd better not go on speculation, I think,” observed Captain Mat- 
tyfat, who was very fond of his food. “How would it do to have a jolly 
good breakfast here and lunch with his lordship ?” 

«‘ And have that fat Hall up and make him muzzy,” suggested Jug, 
helping himself to an overflowing bumper of port. 

“Oh 
run down.” 

“We don’t want to run him down” squeaked Jug, “we only want to 
make him comfortable.” 

“Tl make you comfortable,” roared the colonel, his blood-shot eyes 
flashing with indignation—“I'll make you comfortable,” repeated he, 
‘“ with an extra drill on that day;” a threat that produced a hearty guffaw 
from the company. 

Jug bit his lips, for he saw that Hall was the favourite, as well with 
the colonel as with Angelena and mamma. 

“Well, but.about the wrag,” resumed the colonel, “ how shall it be ? 
Breakfast or no breakfast—that’s the question,” 

r Oh, breakfast by all means before you start,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“ A man’s good for nothing without his breakfast,” observed Captain 
Pippin. 

i Have your breakfast before you go, whatever you do, and what you 
get extra will be all so much gained,” assented Matty fat. 

‘“‘ True,” replied the colonel—* true. Pass the bottle, and I’ll tell you 
what we'll do—I’ll tell you what we'lldo. We'll make a day of it—we’ll 
make a day of it; we'll have a light breakfast here—slops (catlap, you 
know) and so on—then drive there and have a regular tuck-out ; broiled 
bones, sherry coblers, sausages, and so on.” The colonel munching and 
smacking his lips, as if he was engaged with a plateful. 

** And send the horses on, I suppose ?” observed Mr. Gape. 

“ Oh, of course,” replied the colonel—“ of course you wouldn’t disgrace 
the regiment by riding your own horse on—that would never do. No, 
send them to He 
man has plenty of money. One groom will take two horses. Servants 
will come back in the drag, you know.” 

** That'll do capitally, thir,” observed Major Fibs. 

** Capitally!” exclaimed the opposition toady. 

“ You’ve a wonderful talent for arrangement,” observed Major Fibs. 

“« Wonderful!” echoed the other. 


Hall’s a good fellow,’ growled the colonel ; “I won’t have him. 


eartycheer’s, get them fed, and so on: cost nothin’—old 
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“Yes : I don’t think I'm deficient in that way,” replied the self-satisfied 
colonel, taking double toll of the port as it passed. 

Conversation then became general and brisk, turning altogether upon 
hunting—or rather upon riding—each man having some wonderful re- 
collection of some wonderful feat he had performed in some other country. 
The colonel’s heretofore pig-impeded voice presently rose to the ascend- 
ant in details of the doings of his day; when he used to ride—when he 
used to beat everybody—when nobody could hold a candle to him— 
Heavens how he used to go! And he turned up the whites of his eyes as 
if lost in amazement at the recollection of his temerity. 

Fibby and Collop egged bim on, as if they had never heard his lies 
before ; while Mattyfat, and Pippin, and Dazzler, and Gape, and all the: 
jolly subs winked and nudged each other under the table. 

*‘Yeth, thir, yeth,” observed Major Fibs; “ I’ve alwayth heard that 
you were firtht-rate acroth country.” 

“ Head it!” exclaimed Collop, “I know it. ‘ We've ridden side by 
side’—as the song says.” 

“So we have, Colly! so we have,” roared the colonel, dashing at the 
port as it again passed up. ‘“ You know how I used to show them the 
way in Warwickshire—Ladbrooke Gorse, to wit !” 

‘‘Ah! but Northamptonshire was the country you shone in most, 
wasn’t it, thir?” asked Fibby, determined not to be outdone by his de- 
tested rival. 

“I believe you,” replied the colonel, ‘‘I believe you: one doesn’t like 
speaking of oneself,” continued he, striking out with his right fin, “ but 
I believe it’s generally admitted that there never was a better man in the 
Pytchley than I was.” 

“They talk of you yet, sir!” exclaimed Collop., “I’ve an uncle lives 
in that country.” 

“JT make no doubt they do—I make no doubt they do,” replied the 
colonel. ‘I firmly believe, if you were to go into the market-place at 
Northampton, and ask who was the best man they ever had in the county, 
they would exclaim—‘ Blunt, of the Heavysteeds !’” 

An announcement that was received with the most mirth-concealing 
applause. 

“You set the squire, didn’t you?” asked Fibby, as the noise subsided. 

“ I did,” replied the colonel, with an emphasis, his eyes glistening as 
he spoke,—‘‘I did. That was the-last time I was there,” contimued he,, 
attacking the sherry now, in mistake for the port. ‘It was in the Har-. 
borough country—met at Arthingworth—the man—I forget his name 
—who lived there gave a spread. Took a thimbleful of brandy—not a 
gill, certainly—half a tumbler full, p’r’aps,” the colonel showing the liberal 
quantity on a tumbler before him—“ rode a famous horse I had called 
Owen Swift—a horse I refused no end of money for—immense field— 
Goodricke and a lot of the Melton men down, the Pytchley men looking 
at the Melton men, as much as to say, ‘ What’s brought you here?’ and 
the Melton men looking at the Pytchley men, as much as to say, ‘ What 
a rum-lookin’ lot are you.’ However, before they’d got the question of 
looks settled—indeed, before they'd got well clear of the premises—there: 
was the most aggravatin’ tallyhoing that ever was heard from a whole 
regiment of foot-people, and in an instant the squire was capping his. 
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hounds on to a great dog-fox. Well, we all rose in our stirrups-and pre- 
= sa iy he it was clear there would be a tussle between the two 
ts, an in noways implicated, military mer not being ex- 
pected to subscribe to hounds, I got Owen by the head, and tickled him 
to the front. There, as I lay well with the hounds—next to Jack Ste- 
vens, in fact—I looked back, and saw such an exhibition of industry — 
such hitting, and holding, and ramming, and cramming, and kicking, 
and scolding, and screeching. However, that was no business of mine ; 
Owen kept me clear of the crowd, and, as we got upon the great grazing- 
grounds, a extended his stride, and seemed equal to anything. Pre- 
sently we came to lower ground, and I saw, by the bluish-green of the 
that there was water, and just then the sun shone under the planks 
of a foot-bridge—as it might be thus”—(the colonel placing a knife and 
fork on each side of a plate)—‘“ showing that the path was liable to be 
flooded. ‘Hold hard, one minute!’ exclaimed the squire, holding up his 
hand, as the hounds, having overshot the scent, now spread like a rocket 
to recover it. ‘ Yooi, over a goes |’ screeched he, as they swept short 
to the left, and took it up again, full cry. The squire then backed his 
horse, and crammed full tilt at the fence—a great high, ragged, ram- 
bling, briary place, with an old pollard willow hanging over. No go; 
horse turned short round. At him again; same result. ‘Let me try,’ 
cried J], seeing we should soon have the whole field upon us. I took 
Owen back,” continued the colonel, “about as far as the squire had 
done, and giving him a taste of the Latchfords, crammed him at it full 
tilt, and aseeiately flew it like a bird.” 

 B-o-o-y Jove! how you must have crammed at it!’’ exclaimed Col- 
lop, as if he had never heard the story before. 

“IT went at it like a cannon-ball!”’ roared the colonel, ducking his 
oreo and putting his fins together, as if getting his horse by the 
‘I think I thee you,” lisped the major. 

“ Biggest leap on record, isn’t it?” asked Collop, determined not to be 
outbid by the major. 

** Mytton’s leap over the flying-higgler’s tilt-cart, in the Tewkesbury- 
lane, was perhaps more marvellous, but, for real sporting spirit, mine, I 
besratnty unsurpassed,” replied he, giving his great chin a dry shave with 
. “You'd sell the orth for a good prithe after that, I imagine, thir,” 
continued Fibs, leading the gallant officer onwards. 

: “Goodricke said to me, ‘Blunt, I'll give you any money for that 
orse.’” 

“‘ And what did you say ?” asked several. 

‘IT said, ‘Goody, my boy, money won’t buy him!’ ” 

‘Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed several voices; Pippin muttering to 
Mattyfat, ‘‘ The last time the colonel told the story, he said he got three 
hundred and a horse Goodricke gave two hundred for.” 

As, however, the colonel admitted that he had taken a thimbleful of 
brandy, he could not be expected to be always telling the story the same 
way. 
“ What's the use of partin’ with one’s comforts ?” exclaimed the colonel, 
staring down at the now approving audience. ‘“Couldn’t do it !— 
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couldn’t, by Jove !” continued he, lashing out with his left fin, and knock- 
ing the president’s wine into his lap. 

his caused a little interruption, and by the time the president had 
got himself dried, the mess allowance of wine was discovered to be done ; 
but the party seeming stanch, a fresh supply was ordered, without re- 
ference to the fact. So they went on sipping, and drinking, and running 
their runs, or rather riding their ridings over again, and making mag- 
nificent arrangements for astonishing the Heartycheerites. At length 
they all passed the bottles, except the colonel, who, having finished them, 
al more than once, in the excitement and forgetfulness of the moment, 
applied to the water-bottle, whose contents he spluttered out like physic, 
he got himself raised, and, telling them to mind and not forget about the 
horses for the drag, bid them good night, and rolled off on the heels of a 
pair of terribly creaking high-lows. 

Arrived at home, he found the ladies absorbed in the metamorphosis of 
some meretricious finery, and, after blinking for a while at the candles, to 
see that they were not burning four, he gave a hearty dive into his trouser 

ket, and, scooping out the contents, laid it reef-ways on the table. 

“ There !” exclaimed he, as he surveyed the dancing coin,—“ five half- 
crowns, two half-sovereigns, and a whole one, mixed up with threepence- 
halfpenny worth of copper, some shillings, sixpences, and fourpenny- 
pieces. There!” repeated he, as he withdrew two cob-nuts, a piece of 
ginger, and a key that were mixed up with it, “g—g—go to Mrs. 
Flounceys in the mor—mor—mornin’, and get new b—b—bonnets, and 
T’ll take you to see old Cheer’s hounds throw off—get somethin’ neat but 
not ga—ga—gaudy, you know—red and y—y—yellow, or somethin’ of 
that sort,” he continued, sousing himself on to the old horse-hair sofa. 

And before the ladies recovered the astonishment into which his un- 
wonted generosity had thrown them, he had commenced a melodious 
strain on that musical nightingale his nose. 


CHaApTerR XV. 


THE amiably-disposed reader will now have the kindness, by the hop, 
step, and jump process, to arrive at the opening day with Lord Hearty- 
cheer’s hounds. 

Who shall describe the hunting costume of a non-hunting cavalry 
corps—the modern coats, medizval breeches, and ancient boots, or the 
modern boots, medizval breeches, and ancient coats. 

The officers of the Heavysteeds were not even uniform in their uniforms; 
consequently, little could be expected from them out of it. They were 
not a hunting corps. We will just take a glance at a few of them. 

The colonel, being the first to get into his “ togs,” as he called them, 
we will begin with him. His coat was above a quarter of a century old, 
and was made by a tailor at Dorchester, when, as a stripling, he joined the 
Heavysteed Dragoons there. Through its subsequent patchings, enlarg- 
ings, and alterings by the various regimental tailors, it still retained the 
character of its original cut. The collar, at first a soapy, but now 
a black-with-grease scarlet one, was right down upon the nape of the 
neck, while the closely-set-together waist-buttons were half way up his 
back. Two sword-like swallow-tails divided down a back that required 
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no little stretch of the imagination to conceive they could ever have 
covered. Below the arms, ‘where it would never be seen,” as the re- 
ispective snips said when they put them in, palpable varieties of cloth ap- 
peared, chiefly the pick of cast-off uniforms; the colonel’s creed being, 
that the older and more battered a hunting-coat looked, the varminter 
‘and more appropriate it was. The coat had also been lengthened 


in front, with a view of bringing it in closer proximity with the drab 
‘smalls—if smalls, indeed, the capacious garments that girded up his loins 
could be called. These were met in turn by a pair of lacklustre, rhino- 
ceros-hide-looking Napoleons, his intractable calves having long declined 
tops. His waistcoat was of the serimpy order, eoeval with the coat—a 
‘washed-out buff, step-collared stripe, with a much-frayed broad black 
binding, and forlorn, pewtery-looking buttons. All the buttons were of 
the dull order in the middle, lighting up a little towards the sides, like so 
many moons in a haze. 

Pippin dressed the old English gentleman. He had no taste for hunt- 
ing, but a great one for dressing the character, and now appeared in the 
orthodox cut and costume of the order. From the subdued, not to say 
-sombre character of the garments, it was not until after the first glance of 
recognition that one was sensible of the extreme care that had been be- 
-stowed upon the getting up. His cap came well down upon his closely- 
cropped head; he wore no gills, but a puddingey cream-coloured cravat, 
fastened with a gold fox’s head-pin in the old diamond tie, which had 
the effect of showing off his swelling, huntsman-like chops to advantage. 
He had a groomish-looking step-collared drab waistcoat, with dead gold 
buttons with a bright rim, which he also sported, in a larger size, on a 
roomy, round, slightly cut-away single-breasted. scarlet, that looked as if 
-it had undergone frequent wettings to get it sobered down to purple. A 
smart blue watch-riband, with a bunch of family-looking seals, dangled 
over his gosling-green cords, which were met by a pair of stout-soled 
mahogany tops—dog-skin gloves, painted wristbands, heavy spurs, and a 
hammer-headed whip, completed the equipment. 

Mattyfat, on the other hand, was of the bright-coloured, highly- 

lished, satin-tie order of sportsmen, and looked as if he was got up 
for a ball. He sported a new. dress-cut scarlet, a voluminous blue- 
flowered satin tie, secured by beadle-staff-looking pins ; bloodstone but- 
.tons adorned. a canary-coloured vest, that was crossed diagonally by 
glittering chains, from the heavier one of which were gibbeted sundry 
miniature articles of utility—a pencil-case, a make-believe pistol, watch- 
-keys in great abundance, and some mysterious-looking lockets. Matty 
was chief lady-killer of the regiment. His delicate doeskins now vied 
with the lustrous polish of his Napoleons. Old Fibs set all field pro- 
priety at defiance, for he absolutely sported a woolly. white hat, a dress- 
ing-gown-looking old frock-coat with a blue collar, an old black satin 
waistcoat, while his iron-mouldy smalls were any colour but white. 
.His tops, which had been intended for pink, had come out a bright 
orange colour. His wide-extending red moustache gave him the ap- 
pearance of having caught the fox himself, and stuck its brush below his 
nose, 

The rest of the Heavysteedites were of the mixed order—some having 
. good coats and shocking bad breeches, others having shocking bad coats 
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and good breeches. We must, however, wave further description of them 


in favour of our Tom. 

If the old stager takes more time to get into his old clothes the first 
day of the season, how much more must a youngster require who has 
never been in hunting-clothes before? Above all, how much must he 
require if said clothes have been made in the country? Our Tom, with a 
laudable regard for the interests of the bank, ordered his of tradesmen 
who kept their accounts there ; the consequence of which was, that they 
were neither punctually delivered nor yet so easy as they might be. The 
boots, indeed, did not come till the morning, just as he sunk ex- 
hausted in a chair, after hauling on leathers that were sadly too tight 
for him. Then, as Tom eyed the knees, and thought how he should 
ever get them buttoned, the solemn tramp of a strange foot was heard 
ascending the stairs, and, in obedience to a “come in” that followed a 
slowly delivered tap-tap, the door opened, and the phlegmatic Mr. Corns 
appeared, with a green bag under his arm. 

“Your servant, Mr. Hall—Mr. Thomas Hall, that’s to say,” said the 
aggravator, ducking his head, little dreaming of the blessings Tom had 
been invoking on his head, equalled only by those that were to follow 
his misfit. 

Wonderful is the audacity of a country bootmaker, and inexpressibly 
touching is the way a youngster perseveres with his first pair of tops. 

‘‘ There, sir—now, sir—another try, sir, and I think we'll get it on, 
sir,” exclaimed Corns, working away at the foot, in aid of Tom’s hauling 
with a pair of hand-cutting steel hooks. ‘Now, sir, the foot’s getting 
in, sir,’’ continued Corns, giving the sole a a slap as the foot came 
to a dead lock at the instep. “ S’pose you stand up, sir, and work your 
leg about a bit, sir,” continued Corns, doviee Tom how to do it. 

“ Work my leg about a bit!” exclaimed the now profusely-perspiring 
Tom,—*“ work my leg about a bit! why, I can hardly move it.” 

“ Oh, sir, stamp your foot, sir—stamp your foot, you'll soon get it on. 
It don’t do to have them too easy at first, sir—must have them smart, 
sir—genteel, that’s to say, sir.” 

And Tom takes a determined hold of the hooks. 

‘“‘H-o-o-ray!” A desperate effort lands his foot in the boot, and gives 
him courage to attempt the other. 

“‘T wish you health to wear your boots, sir—that’s to say, Mr. Hall, 
sir—Mr. Thomas Hall, I mean to say,” observed Corns, scratching his 
head, and eyeing the tight, oppressive leather, looking as if it would 
burst from the oversized feet. 

“TI wish I may be able to wear them,” replied Tom, waddling across 
the room, adding, “ I can hardly walk in them.” 

‘Oh, but they’re not meant to walk in, Mr. Hall, sir—that’s to say, 
Mr. Thomas Hall, sir; they’re only meant for ridin’ in, sir. Just knock 
your toe again the chimley-piece, sir, and you'll make them a deal easier, 
sir 9 





Tom did as he was told, and, after sundry lusty assaults, felt some 
little relaxation of the tightness. Having taken breath after his great 
exertion, mopped his perspiring brow, and washed the chalk powder 
from his hands, he now eagerly proceeded in his dressing. 

Corns put on his spurs for him, buckling them outside instead of in, 
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as Tom would have done, and giving the strap the orthodox Heartycheer 
lap over the buckle. ‘ 

“You'd better copy my Lord Heartycheer in everything, sir—that’s to 
say, Mr. Hall—Mr. Thomas Hall,” observed Corns, scratching his head, 
as he eyed ‘Tom’s rebellious calves beginning to bag over the tight tops. 
Corns made for Lord Heartycheer’s men. 

Tom now adjusted a. wide-extending sky-blue Joinville, whose once 
round tie afforded ample exposure of his fat throat. One would think 
that colds and sore throats were banished from the category of illnesses, 
so reckless and improvident are men in exposing their necks. A shaggy, 
many-pocketed brown waistcoat quickly followed the Joinville, and then 
—oh! crowning triumph of the whole!—the joyous scarlet, a short, 
square, loose-fitting jacket sort of coat, double stitched, back stitched, 
cross stitched, with all the appliances of power and strength peculiar to 


an old stage coachman’s upper one. 
And Tom, having taken a good front view, side view, and back view 


of himself in the glass, receiving the assurance of Corns that he was 

quite ‘‘ the ticket,” with renewed wishes for health to wear his boots, 

— to waddle down stairs, to the imminent peril of his neck, from 

is spurs catching against the steps. How he astonished his beloved 
nts, now waiting for him at the well-supplied breakfast-table. 

Old Sivin-and-four, as our readers may suppose, had not any very 
defined ideas of the chase, his experience in that line consisting solely in 
seeing certain indifferently-mounted Fleecyborough gents, whose “paper” 
he would not care to cash, parade the streets in their red or black coats. 
Indeed, his commercial experience rather prejudiced him against hunting, 
and when, first, Cropper, the horse-dealer, then, Sticker, the surgeon, 
and, after them, Seesaw and Slack, the opposition woolstaplers (all of 
whom sported their scarlets either openly or on the sly), appeared “ suc- 
cessfully,” as he called it, in the Gazette, he chuckled and rubbed his 
hands, and jerked his head, and fumbled his silver, and winked his eye, 
and said to friends, ‘‘ Well, thank goodness, I’ve never either hunted or 
gammled.” ‘Hunting and gammling,” therefore, it is clear, he looked 
upon as synonymous, and though he did not join the saint party, who 
wanted to put down racing, he took good care never to put his name 
down to any of the stakes, and would stand with his nose on the dusty 
bank window-blinds, looking at those who were going, and thinking how 
much better they would be at home. Indeed, so little did he know about 
hunting, that, hed Tom’s scarlet came home, he thought it was the yeo- 
manry uniform, and it was not until he saw the fox, with an “ H” below, 
on the button which Tom had mounted, in anticipation of Lord Hearty- 
cheer making him a member of his hunt, that he found out his mistake. 

** Well,” mused he, with a shake of his head, as he eyed it gravely and 
demurely, “I hope there'll no harm come of it—I hope there won't; but 

ou know as well as I do, Sally,” addressing his wife, “that I’ve never 
either hunted or gammled—never either hunted or gammled,” repeated 
he, letting fall the sleeve to brush a rising tear from his eye. And he 
almost repented having made our Tom a gent. 

Not so Sally, who saw in Tom’s rise the germ of future eminence; 
and when our fat friend rolled down from his bedroom in the glowing 
equipments of the chase, her exultation knew no bounds. 
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r “ Well, now he was a buck !—he was a beauty!—he was a love!” and 
she hugged and kissed him like a child. 

0 The first transports over, Sarah the maid, and Martha the cook, and 

4 Jane the housemaid, were severally summoned to the presence, and while 

7 laudations were yet in full flow, Mr. Trueboy, the cashier, arrived for the 
keys of the bank safe. Aud whilst they were still fingering Tom, and 

e feeling him, and admiring him, and turning him about, the notes of a 

kc 4 cornet-a-piston, mingling with the noisy rattle of wheels, sounded in the 


market-place, and, turning into Newbold-street, a heavily-laden coach 
‘ presently pulled up at their door with a dash. 

n *¢ Who is it ?” exclaimed Mrs. Hall, rushing breathless to the window, 
q : which was nearly on a level with a cardinal. like hatted monster, enve- 
‘ 4 loped in the party-coloured shawls and upper coats of a coachman. The 
O 4 roof was crowded with men in caps, and men: in hats, muffled in every 
variety of overcoat and wrapper, some smoking cigars, some flourishin 


v q hunting-whips, some dangling their booted legs over the lacklustre panels 
s be of the vehicle. 
, 4 It was’a shady affair, on which even putty and paint, those best friends 
n 3 of dilapidation, were almost wasted. The history of that old drag, from 
d the day when it rolled with a sound drum-like en under the gateway 
of the London builders to take its place with the Benson Driving Club, 
y through all its vicissitudes of town and country life, its choppings and 
n i changings, its swappings and sellings, its takings for debts, and givings 
” : for bets, down to the time when the grasping Sheriff of Middlesex seized 
. q it for taxes, when it was bought by the officers of the Heavysteeds for 
q q sixteen pounds, would form an instructive example of the mutability of 
ly " earthly grandeur and the evanescence of four-in-handism. It had been 
yf 4 yellow, and it had been blue, and it had been green, and it had been 
- q queen’s colour, and it had been black with red wheels, and red with black 
8 4 wheels, and was now a rusty brown picked out with a dirty drab. It 
%, a had had an earl’s coronet on the panels, a baron’s coronet, a red hand 
r J with three crests, next two crests, then a single one, after that a sporting 
d - __ device, two race-horses straining for a cup, followed by a ballet-girl, which 
o a the colonel had now had painted out, and a great wolf-like fox painted 
e 7” in. Coach, horses, and cargo, were now quite of a piece. The horses 
y ie were of the shabbiest, most unmatching order: Billy Roughun was only 
W 4 half clipped, while old Major Pendennis stood knuckling as if he would 
it lie down in the street. ‘The harness was made up of three sets, one 
\- 4 bridle having a unicorn on the blinder, ancther a greyhound, and a third 
’, . a bull. Nevertheless, it was thought a very swell turn-out, and great 
a was the excitement it caused as it rolled through the now coach-deserted 


F streets of Fleecyborough to the music of the cornet-a-piston. Secimg 
d "4 it pull up at old Hall’s was enough to turn the heads of half the young 
it 4 -men in the town. 


r E ‘Qh, it’s the colonel! it’s the barrack drag!” exclaimed our Tom, 

d 3 pushing past his mother, and, throwing up the sash, he elicited a round of 

e 4 view-holloas, “ Tallyhos!’ ‘‘ Who-whoops!” and “ Yea yups!” from the 
3 muffled passengers on the roof. 

3 a “1’ll be ready in five minutes, colonel !” exclaimed Tom, speaking out 

g 4 of the window, like a candidate at an election—“ I'll be ready in five 


minutes, colonel ; I just want a cup of coffee and an egg.” 
Jan,—vVoL, XCIV. NO. CCCLXXIII. D 
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“ Time’s hup!” roared the colonel, flourishing a pig-jobber-lookimg whip 
over his cardinal-like hat, adding, “Tl give you your breakfast at 
Heartycheer’s.” 

“Oh, but’ take something before you go !—take something in your 

ket, whatever you do!—you'll be starved! you’ll be hungered! you'll 

famished !”” exclaimed Mrs. Hall, darting at biscuits, and buns, and 
cakes, and dry toast, and whatever came in her way, amidst’ renewed 
clamour from the cornet-a-piston, and exclamations of “‘ Now, Mr. Slow- 
man, look sharp!” “‘Who-hoop!” “'Fallyho!” “Can’t wait!” “ Harka- 
wa od 
ue !” exelaimed Tom, thrusting three buns into one 
et; and half # dozer biscuits:into the other: ‘<I must go!” repeated 
tearing himself away from his mother, who hugged him: as if he was 
ing to havea turn at the Caffres instead of the foxes: Seizing his 
a fe hurried down stairs, and out at the now crowded street: door. 

“Room inside!” roared the colonel, pomting downwards: with his 
whip, as Tom appeared ; and while Mrs. Hall was congratulating: herself 
that he would ride: safe, the draught caused by the opening of the coach- 
door floated some favender-coloured flounces past her eye, carrying con- 
sternation to her heart. She felt as if Tom was:kidnapped: The coach 
door was quickly closed, the colonel gathered his weather-bleached reins 
for a start, and as Tom put his head out to nod’ his adieux, Padder, who 
was passing to the office, exclaimed, “He hoped they’d have a good 
run.” And Trueboy, who was watching the unwonted scene from the 
window, responded with a groan, ‘‘ He wished it’ mightn’t make a run 
upon the bank.” 


Cuapter XVI. 


Lorp HEARTYCHEER was a haughty man, proud as Lucifer, rich as 
Creesus, keen as mustard. He was the head of a long lime of Hearty- 
cheers, whose original ancestor came over with the Conqueror, though 
whether the ancestor rowed, or steered, or was sea-sick, and sat still, is 
immaterial to ourstory. Suffice it to say that his lordship was so satis- 
fied with his pedigree, that’ he would rather be a dead Heart than 
a live anybody else. As a sportsman he was first-rate, and hounds had 
been kept at Heartycheer Castle time out of mind. The memory of 
man, indeed, scarcely ran to the time when his lordship didn’t keep them. 
He had seen through many gallant sportsmen—many men who began 
hunting as if they could never get enough, and who had long subsided 
into family phaetons. It is, perhaps, no e tion to say, that he 
had seen through a dozen fields. So much for his sporting career ; now 
for his private one. Though his lordship was proud and haughty with 
the men—with all but his intimates, at least—he was a great patron of 
the fair sex, among whom he enjoyed a great reputation for gallantry, 
though they all laughed and shook their heads when his name was men- 
tioned, from the beautiful Mrs. Ringdove, of Cupid Grove, who said he 
was a “ naughty man,” down to the buxom chambermaid at the Crown, 
who called: him “a gay old gentleman.” They all felt pleased and 
flattered by his attentions. It stamped them as being handsomer’ than 
their neighbours. Indeed, his: name was a sort of by-word throughout 
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the country, and any unfortanate Caudle who was s ed to be sweet 
upon a Prettyman, was sure to be threatened with the Heartycheer 
retaliation. 

There had been as great a succession of favourites at the Castle as 
there had been. of sportsmen with his. hounds. His lordship, who was 
now well ‘turned of seventy, used to talk in: his confidential moments of 
having sown his “ wild oats,” and as being only waiting for the fair one’s 
husband (whoever he was talking to) to be summoned to a better world 
to make her Lady Heartycheer. So he kept half adozen variously 
handsome women. in anxiety about him and their husbands ; the husbands, 
we need hardly say, having the worse time of the two. He, however, by 
no means. confined his attentions to. the married ladies—he was too 
stanch a free-trader for that—and there wasn’t a pretty girl in the country 
but: he knew all about her. 

In this interesting pursuit he was ably assisted by his huntsman Dick 
Thorndyke. Dicky had been with him all his life, and thoroughly 
identified himself with his master. Indeed, he always spoke in the 

‘number. If any one asked how his lordship was, Dicky would 
reply, with a purse of his: mouth, and a pleasant smile, “ Well, sir, I 
really think we are very well; indeed, I think we are better than we 
have been for some time.” Though his lordship Dieky’d and Dicky 
Dyke'd him, it was.a freedom our huntsman allowed to none below the 
rank of a baronet. Our friend, the prosy knight, tried it on one day, 
when Dicky replied; “‘M—o—y name, sir, is Thorndyke,” making a 
mighty mouthful of the thorn. 

Better huntsmen there might be than Dicky, but none so eminently 
qualified for the double pursuit. of the fox and the fair. Indeed, as 
regards the fox, having a capital pack of hounds, he early came to the 
conclusion, that if they n’t. smell which way the fox was gone, he 
couldn’t, and. he never interfered with them as long as they would stoop. 
The consequence of his non-intervention was, that he nailed up a consi- 
derable number of noses.. He looked like a nobleman’s servant. In ad- 
dition to a comely, well-conditioned person, he had a mild, placid expres- 
sion of countenance, well befitting his delicate duties. He had a great 
deal of tact and manner, too. He didn’t come blurting, open-mouthed, 
with an “I’ve seen a devilish fine gal, my lord,” or ‘“‘ Mrs. Yarker’s 
husband’s. been whopping her again,” but as he trotted from cover to 
cover he would direct his lordship’s attention to some hound or some 
horse, or some object that. would enable him to draw upto his point. 

‘€Qld Conqueror’s gettin’ slow, my lord,” he would say, pointing to an 
old hound ‘trotting along less stoutly than the rest. 

‘“‘ The more’s the pity,” replies his lordship, throwing the old favourite 
a bit of biscuit. 

“‘Been a good ’un,” observes Dicky, regarding him affectionately ; 
adding, “ We've had more good hounds from Cloverly Banks than any 
walk we have.” 

“‘ What, he was from Cloverly, was he?” asked his lordship, remem- 
bering what he saw the last time he was there. 

“Yes,” replied Dicky ;. ““we always have good ’uns from there. They 
take so much care of tiga eo. 8 them or tie them up.. The gals 
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are so good to them, too. Cardinal’s killed all their turkeys this year, 


and they never as much as said a word.” 
“ Ah! I must ride over and see them, and make them a present,” 


replies his lordship. 
And so, on the last day of cub-hunting, before the season upon which 
we are now entering Dicky pointed out a horse, with a “'That’s the 


horse, my lord, I was a-telling you about last Tuesday that I was looking 
at for us. I thought he would do to carry Will or Sam. I didn’t buy 
him on ’count of the splents,” pointing to a booted fore-leg. 

“ Who’s got him ?” asked his lordship, who knew how to cap Dicky 
on the scent. 

“ A townsman—the man they call the Emperor of Morocco.” Then, 
sinking his voice, he added, in an under tone, as he drew his horse nearer 
his lordship’s, “‘ They say the emperor and her majesty have had another 
breeze.” 

“‘ What, another ?” exclaimed his lordship, who knew what the first one 
was about. 

“ Yes, another,” replied Dicky, with a wink of his eye. “ Last 
Sunday. But p’r’aps you'll have the kindness not to mention it, as I had 
it in confidence from their coachman.” 

And his lordship stored Dicky’s hint up in his mind for future use. 
Indeed, for so great a man, it was wonderful what a quantity of gossip 
and scandal he collected. 

Hunting a country undoubtedly gives “gay old gentlemen” great 
opportunities, for the “meet” brings forth all the em and loveliness of 
a place ; while, under pretence of looking for his fox, a master of hounds 
may rummage anywhere from the cellar to the garret. And so people 
found, for what with setting out covers, looking at puppies, paying for 
poultry damage, complimenting preservers of foxes, and so on, there was 
no such thing as keeping Lord Heartycheer out of their houses. 

And great grumbling his visits Leunensly occasioned, for he had a 
knack of making them on market-days, board of guardian days, petty- 
sessions days—days when the lords of the creation are necessarily absent, 
who ill-liked to see the imprints of his horse’s hoofs stirring up their 
Kensington, or, perhaps, river-gravelled rings. But to the chase. 

Our friend Colonel Blunt has already intimated that his lordship 
opened each season with a magnificent spread at Heartycheer Castle, 
where year after year he received, with almost regal grandeur, the homage 
and adulation of the country. A truce seemed to be drawn over all his 
little “ piccadillies,” as Dicky Dyke called them, and people who had been 
loudest in proclaiming them, now cried “Shame !” and said “ They didn’t 
believe there was a word of truth in any of them.” 

Time would seem to run the reverse way with his lordship, for the 
older and greyer he got, the younger and more captivating the ladies 
declared him. Anxious mammas, who had reproved their ardent daugh- 
ters for thinking of old men of five-and-thirty, openly encouraged his 
lordship’s advances, assuring the dear girls that a man is never too old to 
marry. 

"Pechéiie we ought to describe the lordly Adonis. 
He was a tall, slim, fresh-complexioned, handsome-featured man, 
blending the stately grandeur of the old school with a slight flourish of 
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the French. His snow-white hair seemed almost out of keeping with his 
light, youthful figure, and the beaming radiance of his eagle eye. Having 
begun hunting during the last advent of mahogany tops, he had never 
wholly adopted the white ones, and was now—neither in the fashion 
nor out—with rose-coloured ones. Neither had he ever abandoned the 
white cords, for whose milky purity he was always remarkable. His 
new scarlet coat was of the single-breasted, slightly sloped-away order, 
with a step-collared toilonette vest,. a peat § striped cravat, with a 
small plaited frill to his shirt. 

And thus the reader will have the kindness to consider our great lady- 
killing master of hounds attired for the reception of company on this 
his—we know not what number—opening day. His lordship, havin 
breakfasted in his sanctum, and passed his silk-stockinged, state-liveried 
establishment in review, now proceeded to take his usual post of recep- 
tion, before the blazing entrance-hall fire—a splendid hall beaming with 
ancestral honours and trophies of the chase. 

And here we should observe, that the morality of the country divided 
itself into three classes. First, the desperately improper ones, who didn’t 
care what people said, and who boldly i ieead, the castle, partaking of the 
sumptuous fare, and calmly surveying the statues and voluptuous paint- 
ings with which the beautiful rooms and corridors were studded ; secondly, 
the more prudish ones, who could only drive up to the door; and thirdly, 
the tight-laced ones, such as old Miss Fozington, who would not even 
enter the park, and merely took a drive “that way” to take the chance 
ag the hounds, with which, somehow or another, they generally 
ell in. 

First among the forward ones on this occasion was our superb friend the 
Empress of Morocco, who, despite a tiff with the tanner about coming, drove 
up in her well-built but badly-appointed barouche, gorgeous in purple, 
ermine, and lace, with the slightest possible touch of rouge on her plump, 
beautiful cheeks. Often as Lord Heartycheer had greeted her, he thought 
he never saw her look so bewitching, and he inwardly cursed the grinding 
of wheels that preceded the announcement of Mrs. and Miss Marplotte. 
How low and courteous was the bow that received them! How different 
to the seizure of both hands and earnest empressement that marked his 
addresses to the beaming, gazelle-like eyes of the empress! The Mar- 
plottes ‘soon obeyed the obsequious flourish of the well-drilled groom of the 
chamber, and passed onward to the banqueting-r~ »m. They were quickl 
followed by Mrs. and the Miss Hoeys ; then came waptain and Mrs Horrid- 
bore ; after them the Beddingfields, then the Mountfields, then the Honey- 
balls, next the Gathertins, the Freckletons, and the Buckwheats, all in a 
file ; after which there was a pause, and then a rush of hungry fox-hunters, 
ready for anything. 

In less than twenty minutes from the first setting down, the oe 
dining-room rang with the popping of champagne-corks, theclatter of plates, 

and the joyous hilarity of unrestrained freedom. All went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell, till Captain Horridbore, who was to the Whig party what Sir 
Thomas Thimbleton was to the Tory, rose to propose the health of their 
noble host. Being one of those hungry, hard-bitten radicals, who come 
out great at elections and then merge into nothingness, he had the gift 
of the gab, and strung words together with amazing volubility. On this 
occasion he was so laudatory, that one might almost have thought he was 
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laughing at his lordship. Every virtue was freely attributed to him, 
a stranger ge talk would have thought Lord Heartycheer 
was a perfect saint. The applause that followed the announcement of the 
name was the usual signal for his lordship to leave the post. of reception 
before the entrance-hall fire, and repair to acknowledge the compliment; 
but it so ed that the Empress of Morocco, who, we forgot to say, 
had brought her little boy Freddy to see the “fine house,” having made 
the tour of the reception-rooms, by the “greatest chance in the world” 
forced herself in the entrance-hall by the reverse door at which she had 
left it, and the coast being clear, all except a few footmen, who of course 
nobody cares about, his lordship waylaid her, to renew the attentions the 
Marplotte arrival interrupted. Having sent Freddy to look at the pretty 
ictures at the far end of the hall, she placed her beautiful foot on the 
fender, and slightly raising her velvet dress, as if to give her foot 
the benefit of the warmth, she was very soon whispering her domestic 
Seago into the ear of this fine old fox-hunting father confessor. 
re, as he stood looking into her eyes and imbibing her every word, 
listening to the Turkish despotism of the tyrannical tanner, and thinking 
how best to avenge her cause, the loud cheers of the health-drinkers burst 
unheeded on the scene, and it was not until Mr. Snuffertray—the pompous 
butler—twice intimated the honour that had been done him, that his 
lordship awoke to the necessity of the occasion. 

Offering the lovely empress his arm, he holloaed, “ Here, e—lope! 

yours ‘un, e—lope!” as ifspeaking to a hound, and, being now followed 
y ‘Freddy, they entered the banqueting-room in state. 

What a commotion their appearance created. 

“ Brazen woman !” ejaculated Mrs. Sowerby, half-choking herself with 
a chicken-bone. 

“Would not have come if I'd known,” muttered Mrs. Mealymouth. 

“ Did you ever!” “ No I never!” and other disparaging exclamations suc- 
eeeded, which, however, were soon drowned by the applause that followed. 

‘His lordship, of course, was quite taken by surprise at the unexpected 
compliment, and after expressing the embarrassment he felt, and the 
say of language to convey the sentiments of his heart, he 
bran off upon the subject of hunting, expatiating upon its advan- 
tages in a social point of view, its life-lengthening, health-giving proper- 
ties, and its beneficial influence in promoting our breed of horses, which, 
however, he took the opportunity of observing were not so good as they 
used to be, adding, that if he continued to have a difficulty in mounting 
deadle he should have to set to and breed a few—a declaration that was 

ought very plucky for a “gay old gentleman” turned of seventy. 

‘And now, whilst his lordship is plying ‘the empress isi trp 
jelly, and Freddy with fruit, the slight crack of a whip, followed by a 
musical rate, is heard, and Dicky Thorndyke ‘is seen in his new cap and 
coat, rising corkily in ‘his stirrups, piloting the glad pack round ‘the 
castle corner, followed by the whips, similarly attired. 

“How are you, Dicky?” “How ‘are you, Thorndyke?” ‘How 
— Dicky ?” bursts from the now crowded ring before the castle, 
as ‘Dicky guides the pack on ‘to the grass-plat, a salutation that Dicky 
acknowledges just as he thinks the speaker's intimacy with his lordship 
entitles him to Dicky or Thorndyke him. 

Similar imquiries are now made of the whips, after which the gentle- 
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men sy identifying the horses, and .the ladies to lisp their admiration 
of the hounds. ‘ Such pretty creatures!” ‘How many were there ?” 
“ Allso much alike,—wondered they could tell the . di ” And 
so on—the usual observations, in fact. 

_A diversion having been caused in the banqueting-room by the pass- 
ing of the hounds, his Jordship availed himself of the opportunity to with- 
draw with the Empress of Morocco, and having presently wrapped her 
proceeded to mount a magnificent anything-you-like-to-call-it-worth 
up in her splendid Armenian cloak, and handed her to her carriage, he 
white horse, to take his place in the centre of the hunting tableaux 
before the castle. The hounds raised a glad cry, and dashed forward to 
meet him, while the men made aérial sweeps with their caps instead of 
reproving the ardour of the pack. His lordship bowed low and con- 
descendingly to the second-class morality-mongers, whose sense of pro- 
priety would only allow of their partaking of refreshments at the door. 
‘The sherry and maraschino, the Créme de Vanille and Parfait Amour, 
seemed to have exercised a mollifying influence on their prudery, and, 
instead of the “ Horrid bad mans !’’ “ Shocking old dogs !” that generally 
accompanied his name, there were skilfully-directed murmurs of ‘“ How 
well. he looks !” “What a handsome man!” “ Younger than ever !” with 
a great disposition to catch his eye. 

The day was bright and fair. A glittering flag floated proudly from 
the topmost tower; while the expanding river, refreshened with Novem- 
ber rains, swept impetuously through the park, a slight sprinkling of 
snow capped the summits of the far-off hills. Here, as his lordship sat 
at the receipt of custom, the compliments flying about him like bouquets 
round a favourite actress at a theatre, the notes of a cornet-d-piston 
suddenly sounded through the.air, causing the steady pack to cock their 
ears, and all eyes to turn in the direction of the sound. Presently a 
heavily-laden coach emerged from bebind a long screen of densely- 
erowded evergreens upon the open carriage-way through the park, ex- 
posing the weak-leg weary state of the horses, who with difficulty were 
kept at a trot, with the “Jip, jip, jippings,” “Jag, jag, jaggings,” 
“Crop, crop, croppings,” and double thongings of the driver. 

: ; Who have we here ?” asked his astonished lordship of Dicky Thorn- 
yke. 
“Don’t know, my lord,” replied Dicky, shading the sun from his 

es, and straining in the direction of the comers. “ Player-folks, I 
should say, by their noise,” added he. ‘No, my lord; no. I see; it’s 
the cavalry colonel—it’s the cavalry colonel and his captains.” 

**Do I know them ?”’ asked his lordship, who made it a’rule never to 

k to any one who was not properly introduced. 

** You'll know the colonel,” replied Dicky. ‘ Was here some years 
back.” Adding, in an under tone, as he atl forward in his saddle, 
“The corpulent captain that used to be.” 

‘‘T remember,” replied his lordship, with a significant jerk of his head. 
‘Great, fat, vulgar fellow.” 

“ Just so,” said Dicky. 

The corpulent captain had been one of his lordship’s horrors, and the 
recollection of his impudent brusque gauchertes flashed upon his mind as 
he watched him “Jip, jip, jipping,” whip, whip, whipping, “ Jag, jag, 


jagging,” and stamping on the splash-board, to get the leg-weary screws 
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to trot becomingly up to the door. By the time he arrived, his lordshi 
had got biisboll” senetréd into the imperative mood—very stiff. A dea 
silence followed the drawing up of the drag, all eyes being on the watch 


to see how the party was received. 
“ How are ye, + Pied ?” roared the monster, now slackening his 


reins, and casting a triumphant glance over the scene. 
His lordship made a slight bow. 
“ How are ye, Heartycheer ?” repeated he, in a still louder key, nothing 
daunted by the failure of the first inquiry. 
edehip now nearly kissed his horse’s ears, so deferential was his 


His lo 
bow. 
“Hope we haven’t kept you waiting long,” continued the colonel, 
putting his clumsy whip into the socket by his side. 

“ Precious little fear of that,” thought Dicky Thorndyke, looking at 
his master with a laughing eye. 

“ Couldn’t get our people started,” continued the colonel, standing u 
and looking over the crowded roof—“ take such a deal of combin’ an 
gettin’ up some of these young fellers—waxin’ their ringlets and corkin’ 
their snouts—however,” continued he, “ let me introduce them to you 
now that I've got them here. This chap on my left,” jerking his fin to- 
wards his white-hatted companion on the box, “ you know, old Fibby; 
came out of the ark with Noah—haw—haw—haw ; he—he—he; ho— 
ho—ho. The boy behind me on the roof is young Shuttleton, son of Mr. 
Shuttleton, the great Manchester manufacturer—makes the Coburg cloth 
that looks so like merino—sixteen-pence a yard. The man next him is 
Jaycock, a ion promising officer, with great expectations from an uncle. 
This is Mattyfat, and that is Gape. No, not the beetle-browed one,” 
continued the colonel, seeing his lordship’s eagle eye fixed to bow to the 
wrong one—“ not the beetle-browed one,” repeated he, “ the foxy-faced 
’un next him.” And so the gallant officer proceeded amidst much laugh- 
ter to trot out the young gentlemen in front of the coach, just as the 
facetious recorder trots out a newly-elected lord mayor before the barons 
of the Exchequer. When, however, he turned to deal with those behind, 
he found they had taken fright at the examples made of their brethren, 
and cut off, so, sousing himself down on his seat, he crossed his legs and 
proceeded to take a leisurely survey of the surrounding scene. 

** And how have you been ?” roared he, addressing Lord Heartycheer 
in the most familiar way. ‘“ How have you been ?” repeated he, in the 
same tone, not getting an answer to his first inquiry. 

“* Pretty well, thank you, colonel,” replied his lordship, with a smile at 
the unwonted familiarity. 

¢ And how are you, Billy?” said he, addressing Dicky Thorndyke. 
* Don’t get any younger,” continued he, returning to his lordship, not 
getting any answer from Billy. 

“‘ Few people do,” replied his lordship, tartly. 

“‘ Ah, but some people wear their years better than others,” roared 
the colonel, in reply. ‘“ You show age desperately—your hair’s as white 
as snow.” 

“« Indeed,” replied his lordship, making him a very low bow. 

“‘ However,” continued the colonel, nothing daunted by the frowns of 
all around, “ you are a remarkable man of your years—a very remark- 
able man—few men of your age can get on to a horse, let alone go 
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a-hunting.” An observation that met with no reply, and caused a mo- 
mentary pause. 

«‘ Have seen your hounds look better, I think,” continued the colonel, 
returning to the charge. 

“« Indeed !” exclaimed his lordship, boiling up. “I was just saying to 
Mister Thorndyke”—with a strong emphasis on the mister—“ I was just 
saying to Mister Thorndyke, that I thought I never saw them looking 
better.” 

“ Ah, well,” rejoined the colonel, slightly disconcerted, ‘I don’t mean 
to say that the general wouldn’t pass them, I mean to say that I don’t 
mean to say they are not looking—healthy, wholesome, and so on—but 
I’ve seen them look better, I think—evener, I mean,” added he, with a 


jerk of his right fin. 


“ Evener !” replied his lordship ; ‘ evener !” repeated he; ‘ show me 
an uneven hound in the pack,”—his.lordship waving his hand as he spoke. 

“‘ Why, there’s one!” roared the colonel, netiled at the challenge. 

“Where ?” asked his lordship. 

“ There!” roared the aildndl ‘under Billy’s horse’s nose.” 

“ Why, man! that’s the terrier!” exclaimed his lordship, to the in- 
finite mirth of the meeting. Unable to bear with him any longer, his 
lordship now gave Dicky a nod, who forthwith whistled his hounds toge- 
ther and moved briskly from the meet. The scene then became a Sis. 
solving view, and the colonel was soon left high and dry at the door. 








THE BEAUTIFUL. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Tue beautiful, the beautiful, it is the first to fly, 

’Tis transient as the rainbow hues which glorify the sky ; 

The very flowers feel not so soon the summer of decay, 

As the beautiful, whose smiles can chase all earthly Touts away ! 


The beautiful, the beautiful, yet where is beauty found ? 

Not ’mid the festive halls of light, with music’s thrilling sound, 
But on the hills which smiling beam with glories of the day, 
And on the brow of infancy—the pure—the bright—the gay. 


The beautiful, the beautiful, what is the happy hour 

When beauty sways the feelings with the magic of its power? 
Go watch the ruddy streaks of morn first flashing in the sky, 
Or linger when the pensive eve spreads out each varied dye. 


The beautiful, the beautiful, who loveth beauty, say ? 

The old man with his silv’ry locks, or the merry child at play ? 
It brings to one sad mem’ries of the long departed years, 

It gives the other hopes undimmed by sorrow’s bitter tears. 


The beautiful, the beautiful, oh! would I were a boy, 

To spread its halo of delight around some useless toy— 

To spurn the cold reality that seems to dwell around, 

And tread once more the beauteous paths of childhood’s fairy ground. 


Oh! soon the beautiful departs, it is the first to fly, 

As transient as the rainbow hues which glorify the sky ; 
For even as we gaze upon some flow’ret fresh and gay, 
And breaths a prayer for one so fair, its beauty dies away. 
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DES HARTWELLIANZE® 


THE inscription, whieh Captain Smyth has set over the door of the manar- 
house, ‘successively .held by the Peverels, the De Hertewells, the Lutons, 
a and the Lees—or, what is nearly os aie ces » Over 

title- of its hi is, appropriately enough, a inking at 
a well. oatepenl of the hart and well appears.in several of the ald 
documents in the muniment-room at Hartwell House. Gorgeous peacocks 
have also from time immemorial been.cherished in the vicinity of the 
mansion ; the peacock’s head having been the crest of the Hampdens, 
aad was in their seal stuck on the back of the hart. | 

It.is probable that the rich vale of Aylesbury once teemed with harts 
and bucks, and roes and does ;.and there was more meaning than at first 
sight appears in Charles V.’s observation, when the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was beheaded at the instigation of Cardinal Wolsey, that “the 
butcher’s dog had run down the finest. buck in England.” 

There is great tendency in everything connected with Hartwell to.run 
into the epigrammatic form. Over the fountain is an inscription, 
APISTON MEN YAQP, which a distinguished teetotaller, at one of the 
festivals held in Hartwell Park, translated —‘‘ Aristocrats are men in bad 
odour!” A cartouche on the same fountain, in which are sculptured a 
twisted cord, two oblique lines, a cup, a collar, a knot, a lion, two oblique 
lines again, and an eagle, proved itself, however, a perfect puzzle even to 
the members of the Peace Society, till they were told that so amiable and 
harmless a person as her Majesty Queen Victoria was depicted under 
these uncouth hieroglyphs. 

A grateful quaffer of the Hartwell water has sung— 


Stay, traveller! Round thy horse's neck the bridle fling, 
And taste the water of the Hartwell spring ; 

Then say which offers thee the better cheer— 

The Hartwell water or the Aylesbury beer? 


In 1822, a paper was found wafered over the fireplace of the room 
which the unfortunate Duc de Berri occupied when at Hartwell, on-which 
are the following epigrammatic verses, by Count Marcellus : 


Hartwell! nous conserva la Royale Famille 

Qu’entourent nos respects, nos veeux, et notre amour. 

Le Roi cher 4 nos ceeurs, son adorable fille, 

Ensemble ont habité cet auguste séjour. 

Combien pour les Frangais cet asyle a de charmes! 

Il me rappelle aussi nos maux et nos allarmes. 

Et je me sens frappé d'un cruel souvenir : 

Ils etoient cing hélas!—mais—essoyons nos larmes : 
Nous en avons sept a chérir. 


Situate in the northern portion of the celebrated vale of Aylesbury, 
lying directly opposite the fine chain of hills, called the Chiltern, upon 
rocks of the upper oolitic group, and at an elevation of about 500 feet 





* Ades Hartwelliane ; or, Notices of the Manor and Mansion of Hartwell. 
By Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., K\S.E., D.C.L., &c. Printed, for private circula- 
tion, by J. B. Nichols and Son. 
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above the level of the sea, Hartwell is at once salubrious and fertile. 
The Hartwell meadows realise Drayton’s panegyric : 


her soil throughout so sure, 

For goodness of her glebe, and for her pasture pure, 
That as her grain and grass, so she her sheep doth breed, 
For burden and for bone all other that exceed. 


A fine grass farm on this estate, of 200 acres, will support forty-five 
eows, each of which, according to Captain Smyth, will yield 5)lbs. of 
butter a week, or, in all, 11,700lbs. of butter annually. Under the 
usual husbandry, an acre of land produces annually 160.lbs. of ox-beef, 
180 lbs. of mutton, 1440 lbs. of oO 22,400 lbs. of potatoes, or 2 tons 
ofhay. The produce of ‘the hi cultivation is, for 2 bushels of 
wheat sown 28 gathered; and the general produce of corn is from 34 
to S.quarters:per acre; though it is not unusual in round terms to hear 
it asserted that the average crop of wheat is generally nine times the 
seed. But this is so much larger than the mean proportion of the 
apparently more favoured climes, as to show the advantage of moral 
over physical causes, and the triumph of industry over passiveness ; for, 
barring the poetical hundred-fold of the Leontine fields, even the nine 
for one is above the average given by the old farmer, Columella, for 
the Italian regions. 

The abele, or white poplar, flourishes here in such luxuriance, that the 
well-known Martyn says the finest he ever saw were at Hartwell. There 
are also in the manor, at the present day, elms, 90 feet high and 47 
inches in girt; oaks, 60 feet high and 23 inches in circumference ; 
ashes, 95 by 27; limes, 65 by 32 cedars, 90 by 30; pines, 60 by 17; 
and an old yew, near the church, 30 by 24. The Portuguese laurel, 
which in Miller’s time grew no higher than 10 to 12 feet, attains at 
Hartwell a height of 25 and 30 feet. There was formerly at Hartwell 
a walnut-tree about 21 feet in circumference. It was supposed to be 
200 years old, and had long been the pride of the neighbourhood ; 
people computing that its wide-spread branches shaded half an acre of 

- This noble sylvan object—for which Sir George Lee had re- 
fused 100J., offered by the musket-stock makers, in the late war with 
Franee—was allowed by Dr. Lee to decay in siti, till it was blown down 
by a gale of wind in 1835. 

“‘'Hartwell’s green retreats,” .as Lord Byron poetically designated 
them, have been invaded by the capriciousness of fashion, They were 
once a well-wooded and well-stocked emporium of game of all kind; 
next, they were cleared into numerous plots and interminable avenues, 
with woody spaces between; then they were squared out around the 
house, divided by walls and well-clipped evergreen fences, with prim 
yews cut into architectural forms, and watered by canals as straight 
“‘as.a pike-staff.” Stowe and Hartwell were two of the earliest manors 
that were emancipated from such villanous taste, and, after many minor 
alterations, under the present kind-hearted proprietor, the game bas 
been allowed to seek a home elsewhere, for fear of tempting some poor 
Hartwell peasant into crime, while the trees, disposed in clumps and 
Stoves, form a very paradise for numerous legions of noisy gregarious 
rooks, which perform their morning and evening flights with singular 
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regularity—save in the breeding-time—committing audacious robberies, 
or making reparation, according as they feed on grain or grubs. 

Hartwell, wrested from Thane Alwyn, by William of Normandy, was 
bestowed by the Conqueror upon his natural son; or, as Sir Walter 
Scott has it, his supposed son, William Peverel, and others. In 1155 
the lands of the Peverels were seized by King Henry II., and granted 
to his son John, Earl of Montaigne. This alone serves to show the high 
estimation in which this property was held in olden time. Very soon 
after the accession of King John it appears in the possession of feuda- 
tory tenants, who derived their name—De Hertwelle—from the place. 
Among the documents in Dr. Lee’s muniment-room,* there is an undated 
charter of William, son of William de Hertwell, conveying the manor 
and appurtenances to Alice de Luton, and William, her son. It appears 
also en the charter, that even in those early times the scapegrace 
William de Hertwell had become involved through “Jacob, son of 
Master Moses, the Jew of Oxford, and certain other Jews.” 

The estate remained with the Luton family about 160 years, when 
Death—‘‘ that mighty huntsman,” ‘as Young calls him—had earthed all 
the heirs male. Eleanor de Luton then carried the manor to Thomas de 
Stoke. Stoke had issue an only daughter, Agnes, who was married to 
Sir Thomas Shingleton or Singleton, and he thenceforward held Hartwell 
in her right. He was sheriff of the county in 1443, and knight of the 
shire in 1450. Agnes’s daughter, Elizabeth, married John Hampden of 
Kirnbell, a younger branch of the very ancient family of the Hampdens. 
Thus Hartwell passed into the hands of the Hampdens, even then one of 
the most ancient and opulent families in the county. The Hampdens 
remained in possession of Hartwell upwards of 180 years, when Sir 
Alexander Hampden—a cousin of the celebrated patriot, and who had 
received the singular honour of being knighted by James I. at his own 
house—having no surviving issue, made his will in 1617, by which 
Eleanor, Sir Alexander’s sister, who had married Sir Thomas Lee, knight, 
of East Claydon, and Morton (Moor-town) in Dinton, brought the manor 
and estate into the possession of that ancient family, an off-set of the 
Lees or Leighs of High Lee and Lyme in Cheshire, in which county 
they have a common saying that there are “‘ as many Lees as fleas.” 

he Hartwell line of Lees presents several celebrities. Thomas Lee, 
the eldest son and heir of the patriarchal Sir Thomas and Dame Eleanor 
his wife (who bore him twenty-four children), was high sheriff of the 
county in the fourth year of King Charles I. The fourth Lord of 
Hartwell, of the same name, was chosen to represent the borough of 
Aylesbury in the convention parliament, which met at Westminster on the 
25th of April, when he directly voted for Charles II.’s restoration. For 
these services he was raised by the monarch to the rank of baronet, by 
the style and title of “‘ Sir Thomas Lee, of Hartwell,” and created a K.B. 
The fifth Thomas, and second baronet of the name, was also returned to 
parliament for Aylesbury, and was a Lord of the Admiralty in 1690 
and 91. This baronet incurred the sneer of Gilbert Burney, the cele- 





* There is an excellent drawing of the paneled and richly-carved Elizabethan 
muniment-room at Hartwell House in the book now before us, and it is gratifying 
to hear that its treasures are being chronologically arranged under the able 
inspection of Mr. William Henry Black, of the Roll’s House. 
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brated wre ex of Sarum, who, in his well-known history, with acknow- 
1 


ledged prejudice against a Tory gentleman, declares “ that Sir Thomas 
Lee was a man that valued himself upon artifice, in which he was a great 
master, without being out of countenance when it was discovered.” Cap- 
tain Smyth says he has not been able to trace the slightest ground for 
this bit of spite. One of Sir Thomas’s sons rose to be Chief Justice of 
England, another was a Judge of the Prerogative Court and Lord of the 
Admiralty, and a third was a Colonel in the Guards. 

The third baronet, Sir Thomas Lee, the elder brother of those useful 
and eminent public characters, Sir William and Sir George Lee, was 
highly esteemed as a landlord and magistrate; and he served in three 

arliaments for the county of Bucks, and in three others for the borough 
of Chipping Wycombe, in a time of much local political fermentation. 

Sir Thomas was succeeded by his second son Sir William, who was 
completely what is termed ‘a man of business ;” and his management of 
the sates and farming buildings has been followed by lasting benefit to 
the property. He was the builder of the church on its present elegant 

lan, and he finished the south and east fronts of the mansion, which had 
bean erected partly by Sir Thomas Lee, and partly by his son, Thomas 
Lee, Esq., at the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign and the begin- 
ning of James I., in what was termed, by rather a free licence, the Greek 
style. 
‘Sir William Lee married Lady Elizabeth Harcourt, a lady of the highest 
acquirements, of whose love for the fine arts and literature many specimens 
remain at Hartwell, and some are given in the present work. Sir Alexander 
Croke, on visiting Hartwell in 1830, jocosely remarked of this lady, that 
he had often scorched his fingers at the fireplace before him, toasting 
bread and muffins, as Lady Elizabeth always insisted on the party present 
“cooking” for themselves. Such was also the custom at the well-known 
public breakfasts of Sir Joseph Banks. 

Sir William Lee was succeeded by his eldest son, William, the fifth 
baronet, who, as colonel of dragoons, pursued a military life, and ultimately 
died at Madras in 1801, unmarried. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Sir George Lee, who had originally studied both in London and Edin- 
burgh for a physician, but who afterwards entered into holy orders. Sir 
George Lee died, like his predecessor, unmarried ; but he employed the 
leisure afforded by a single life—the gifts of fortune and cultivated intel- 
lectual powers—in the discharge of-his professional duties and in active 
beneficence to his neighbourhood. Sir George Lee, dying without issue, 
he bequeathed the mahsion and estate to the next heir male in blood, the 
present lord of the manor, John Lee, Esq., LL.D., a member of the 
College of Advocates, and fellow of the Royal, the Antiquarian, the As-. 
tronomical, the Geographical, the Syro-Egyptian, and various other 
learned and scientific societies. Dr. Lee is the representative of both 
branches of the Lee family, and is seized of the estates in Hartwell, Tot- 
teridge in Middlesex, and Colworth in Bedfordshire. 

Dr. Lee, on his accession, made no alteration whatever in the establish- 
ment, retaining the tenants, followers, servants, and even animals of his 
predecessor; but he commenced the required work of repairing cottages, 
improving grounds, portioning allotments, and looking generally to sty 
thing except game. Economical and prudent in his private expenses, he 
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is-yet liberal enough in his expenditure upon objects:and ends of public 
; utility ; in which spirit he patronises.every charitable, literary, and moral 
stitution of a generous tendency, ing equally elear of exclusiveness, 
intolerance, and bigotry. His grandest exploit in the cause of suffering 
humanity is unquestionably the establishment of the county infirmary, of 
which ‘benevolent institution he must be truly called the founder, without 
any disparagement to his excellent colleagues. 
artwell House is built of white freestone; it is.as-stout as a fortress, 
the cellars being like garrison bomb-proofs, and notwithstanding the many 
alterations it has undergone at various times, it still retaims a large portion 
of its old strueture. The east:and south fagades have each a colummed 
portico, but the usual entrance is by a low porch on: the north which 
opens into'the fime old manorial hall, from whence the whole mansion is 
n:and accessible.. The older division is laid out:in halls-and offiees on 
the ground-floor, with the muniment-room and a gallery or museum 
above; the modernised come — the general apartments, the 
library, study, and cha low; with a range of capacious sleeping rooms 
over them; and the whole is surmounted with ssiscn of sailea talabiot 
which are commodious, without pretensions to elegance. The elaborate 
decorations of the ceiling of the hall are represented in the headpiece to 
the quarto edition of Addison’s works, from a drawing by Sir James 
Thornhill. The spacious and lofty dining-room, with its richly wrought 
ceiling; its numerous paintings, and the properly distributed window light, 
has a very noble . The library is at once spacious, and airy, and 
light, and there is also a private study, with a fire-proof strong room at- 
tached for deeds and valuables. 

In the centre of the house is an excellent semi-circular vestibule, leading 
on the one hand to the offices and old dismantled chapel, on the other to 
the apartments, and in the centre to a handsome stone flight of steps, 
which lead to the upper apartments. Twenty-four biblical, heathen, and 
historical. persona a semi-battalion of heroes and heroines —rather 

eut in oak, and thirty-two inches in height, stand on pedestals ; 

rising above the handrail of the grand staircase, eight armed warriors 

guard the first flight of steps, mostly with drawn swords and. charged 
ields, the rest wielding rods of office aloft. 

We shall not stop to enumerate paintings of which few houses of the 

and extent of Hartwell do not furnish to gratify the visitor. There are 
heads by Rembrant, Vandyck, and Van der Helst ; landscapes by Cuyp, 
Weeninx, and the brothers Ruysdael ; a fine marine view by Adriat van 
Diest ; boors by Ostade ; scripture subjects by Sebastian Bourdain ; and 
fruit-and flowers, and insects and flowers, by Witthoos, Van der Vaart, 
and Otho Venius, and some by Van de Bilt. There are also a host of 
family portraits by Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and others. 

The li , which comprises the Hartwell, Colworth, and Totteridge 
libraries, together with the constant additions which have been made by 
Dr. Lee, comprises all the best works in the ancient and modern lan- 
guages in every department of intellectual culture, and it is so extensive 
that the doctor has been driven to distribute his books in classes among 
the various apartments of the house, even up to the attics. Dr. Lee 
also made a valuable collection of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish works, 
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when travelling in the Levant, and.in making which he was assisted by. 
Burckhardt. Of this curious and rare:portion of the library we possess 
an interesting catalogue, printed for private circulation. 

The ante-room to the museum is enriched with an extensive collection 
of maps, drawings, and engravings; the corresponding room at the end is 
reserved for manuscripts, medals, and coins, and is the depository of the 
Arabian, Coptic, Hebrew, and Sanserit treasures. The museum is appro- 
priated to a miscellaneous collection of articles culled from the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; as well as mg. RH relies, and works 
of industrial art. Among the more interesting objects are a fine marble 
head, an Atys or Paris, bearing the Phrygian cap, and obtained by Dr. Lee 
from the ruins of ancient Tyre. Among the terra cottas, obtained 
Mr..W. B. Barker from Tarsus, there are several heads and full-lengt 
figures:(in miniature) of the unfortunate. Phrygian shepherd. All wear 
the mitra, or Phrygian cap. 

Among” the Greek marbles are some very beautiful works of art, pre- 
sented to the Hartwell museum by Captain Graves, who has been so many 
years engaged in the survey of the Archipelago and coasts of Asia Minor ; 
several exquisite sculptures brought home from Greece by Dr. Lee himself; 
as also a Babylonian brick, remarkable for the sharpness and high preser- 
vation of its cuneiform character; and a favourable specimen of art in 
the time of Zenobia, brought by Dr. Lee from Aleppo. A valuable col- 
lection of antiquities, obtained by excavations in the island of Ithaca, 
was presented by the doctor in 1848 to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Subsidiary to the antiquities may be classed the carved weapons, paddles, 
and cloth of the South-Sea Islanders; and the other implements, arms, 
and articles of attire which a in the miscellanea of the collection. 

The specimens of the animal kingdom in the museum are rather select 
than numerous. In the vegetable world are many curious wax and 
wooden models made of fine:curiously-shaped or anomalous fruits or roots. 
The mineral cabinets are also well stocked, and in this collection is a blaek 
meteoric stone that fell at Launton, in Oxfordshire, on the 15th of 
February, 1830. The collection of fossils is especially rich. 

Historically and chronologically speaking, one of the choicest of the 
Hartwell treasures consists in the noble collection of coins and medals. 

are arranged in six cabinets, two of which are filled with Greek 
coins‘and Greek-Imperial, relating to places visited by Dr. Lee during 
his travels in Spain, Italy, Sicily, Malta, Greece, the Ionian Islands, 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and the Greek Islands. Many of these are 
extremely rare, as well as beautiful in design and execution; and all of 
them of such interest, that a published catalogue raisonée would be a 
weleome boon to literature. There is, moreover, a large cabinet of 
excellent casts of celebrated cameos, intaglios, and other engraved gems 
of Egyptian, Persian, Etruscan, and classical art: it is fitted with drawers 
for the reception of 4400 specimens, selected from the best collections 
in Europe, and disposed in order of time and style. Hence the reference 
to facts, dates, portraits, costumes, arms, and matters of taste, is at once 
most extensive and trustworthy. 

The Egyptian collection, however, both by the magnitude and interest 
of its objects, most: astonishes the visitor to Hartwell. Dr. Lee, who was 
the first to take views and make plans of the town of tombs around the 
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prest prmanids has both largely collected himself and added still more to 
is collection by purchases made and presents received during many 
years; and Captain Smyth, whose ardour for Egyptian antiquities is only 
ualled by his zeal for astronomical and numismatic pursuits, enters into 
the subject with warm and ‘enthusiastic feeling. The gallant captain had 
during his professional career much personal intercourse with Muhammad 
Ali, for whom he entertains the highest respect. He even says that he 
manifested an interest in remains of antiquity, and would be very jocose 
upon the matter. Captain Smyth having told the Pasha that he had 
explored the catacombs at Alexandria till he was almost exhausted, 
“Then,” said he, “it will require you to air yourself on the column 
(Pompey’s Pillar) after that!” Another specimen of his Oriental humour 
was his sending the captain a female mummy, with a message that, as 
his wife was not on board, he had sent an Egyptian lady to preside in his 
cabin. Captain Smyth, it is well known, was the first to carry a theodolite 
to the top of Pompey’s Pillar, and reap a round of angles from its sum- 
mit; so that he did after all air himself on the top of the column! 
Among the various objects in Dr. Lee’s Egyptian collection, there are 
none in which the possessor has taken more interest than in his extensive 
collection of papyri. He even sought out the plant—a species of 
Cyperus—which is no longer met with on the Lower Nile—at the only 
place it was till lately known to grow—the Fountain of Cyane, in Sicily. 
It has, however, since been met with in abundance on the Bahr-al- 
Abiyad, or White Nile. Mrs. Lee has acquired by frequent practice 
unrivalled adroitness in unrolling manuscripts in papyrus, with the 
assistance of steam. The sheets of some of the papyri thus unfolded by 
that lady, being laid between two thin panes of glass, with a paper-guard 
round the edges, have thus been consulted at perfect ease by Dr. Tattam, 
the late Professor Schwartz, and by many members of the Syro-Egyptian 
Society; but they have been found in many instances to consist of 
Pe of writing on various unimportant subjects, and in no case to 
yield such valuable historical results as were expected from the careful 
manner in which they had apparently been made up and preserved. 
‘‘Looking at the innumerable mummified creatures in Dr. Lee’s 
museum,” says Captain Smyth, “the unpractised spectator will, perhaps, 
deem the preservation of such numbers of young crocodiles among the 
strangest of those vain and fanciful superstitious deliramenta doctrina 
ascribed to the Egyptians. And it is a knotty point in theory.” The 
captain then enumerates these sects into which crocodile worship broke u 
into from respect to the brute as a scavenger, to fear of him, as the 
symbol of an evil power. But he neglects the chief of all, and which 
was handed down in the Axio-Kersus of the Samo-Thracian mysteries, 
and in which the crocodile was worshipped as the emblem of fecundity. 
There is a river in Cilicia, called Kersus by Xenophon, and Kersias by 
Ptolmey (Crocodilen Flumen), and which, from this association of ideas, 
was called by Pliny, Andricus. The crocodile worshipped by the Syrians 
was also called Succo, or Succoth; and the learned annotators of Pan- 
couckes’ Pliny suggest the identity between the Syriac Kersus and the 
Egyptian Kamses, or Kampsa. The Greeks, struck with the timidity of 
the saffron-coloured lizard of their own country, gave it the name of 
KPOKO-AEIAO3 ; and, on their arrival in Egypt, finding a huge aquatic 
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creature of similar shape and hue, they applied to it the same designation. 
Hence there cannot be a greater misnomer than crocodile to the Egyptian 
Kampsa, which is a ferocious animal. In like manner, in more recent 
times, the lizard of the Portuguese, a/ igarto, became alligator. 

The wooden idols, sepulchral stelz, funeral slabs, and tablets of various 
shapes, are full of interest to the student; but to the occasional spectator 
they fade into insignificance before the colossal, cat-faced sitting statues 
of t of the at deity Pasht, or Bubastis, which, being too great 
both in weight ool aaniata for reception into the museum, are accom- 
modated with a roomy hall at about a couple of hundred yards to the north- 
west of the house, where they sit in grim array. The first inypression on 
being introduced into the presence of these deities, seated so solemnly on 
their massy thrones, is a feeling of awe; and the spectator can for a moment 
sympathise with many an Egyptian who lived three thousand years ago, 
at his entrance into one of the colossal and mysterious temples which at 
that time adorned the long valley of the Nile. There are also in the 
Hall of Bubastis, at Hartwell, a fond little couple—husband and wife— 
united after death by the hand of the sculptor; a crouching statuette of a 
priest; the mummy case of a lady, who once bore the euphonious name of 
Smantennofre, from, observed a person who could unblushingly trifle with 
things so ancient, having refused of “man ten offers.” There is also a 
large funereal statue of ‘the lady of a house,” and “a medalist,” says 
Captain Smyth, “ would deem her a full-grown and well-spread woman.” 

The two little statuettes united are, according to Mr. Bonomi, of sand- 
stone, from the quarries of Jibal Sizili. The crouching statuette is 
carved out of the grit-stone of the same quality as the so-called vocal 
statue and its companion on the Plain of Thebes, and therefore supposed 
to have been obtained at the quarries of Jibal Akhmar, between Heliopolis 
and Cairo, the only known place in that region where this stone is pro- 
curable. The statues of Bubastis are of basalt. The recumbent statue 
of Rameses II., the Sesostris of the Greeks at Memphis, is of limestone. 
It is well known how many Egyptian monuments are carved out of the 
granite of Syene, and which has been called Syenite, from mica being re- 
placed in that rock by hornblende; and we cannot conclude this notice of 
the Egyptian relics at Hartwell without suggesting that it would be well 
worth while investigating if a different stone used in monumental sculp- 
ture did not indicate a different era, and might not be thus brought to 
assist in chronological inquiries. 

The Egyptian antiquities have had the same effect upon ourselves as 
upon Dr. Lee and Captain Smyth, and have led us to be so diffuse that 
we scarcely know how to describe with suitable brevity one of the most 
important establishments at Hartwell—the observatory, founded by 
Dr. Lee, with its admirably-mounted transit-room, and its noble terminal 
equatorial tower! As well might we attempt to discuss Mr. Epps’ me- 
ridional observations, the double stars measured by Captain Smyth—and 
to determine whose colours ladies’ fair eyes were Seiught into requisition 
—the “story,” as it is called, by a little licence very allowable to those 
whose studies are not of the most enlivening character, of y Virginis— 
to track the path with Professor C. Piazzi Smyth of that mysterious 
gaseous wanderer, Encke’s comet, or to depict the improved system of 
observing and recording meteorological phenomena introduced at Hart- 
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Mr. James Glaisher. Of such subjects, and the insight which 
give into the most wondrous works of the Omnipotent Creator, we 
cam only say, in the words of the poet: 


Then speak thy humblest thanks, that thus ’tis giv’n 
To thee (a worm, a mite, an atom !—plae’d - 
On this small earthly ball, to th’ universe 
Like dust of balance, or the bucket’s drop), 
To read, to trace, to know His glorious works. 


Certainly, take it all in all, Hartwell, with its library, its collection of 
Oriental MS., its maps, engravings, and various documents; its museum 
of natural history ; its collection of coins, medals, and gems; its works of 
art, its Egyptian and other antiquities, and its astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observatories ; has been brought by its enlightened possessor to be 
without its equal in the land. 

Vv different was the state of the house in 1807, when his Most 
Christian Majesty Louis XVITI.—“ Le Sage de Hartwell”—took up his 
residence there, with a whole crowd of followers and servants, who 
filled every hall and apartment in the place. Everything was turned 
upside down, and the poor queen even took a dislike to the grotesque war- 
riors that had so long adorned the great staircase, and they were for the 
time being removed. The inconvenience was added to when, in August, 
1808, the said queen arrived from Russia with a suite of seventy persons: 


These, as well as the king’s party, together with their numerous attendants 
and servants, were all quartered on the Hartwell premises, where they were 
occasionally visited by the other French princes and emigrant nobles. The 
residents in the house and grounds generally amounted to about 140 in 
number, but they sometimes exceeded 200. So numerous a party required 
such extensive accommodation, that the halls, gallery, and larger apartments 
were ingeniously divided and subdivided into suites of rooms and closets—in 
some instances, to the great disorder and confusion of the mansion. Every 
outhouse, and each of the ornamental buildings in the park that. could be ren- 
dered capable of decent shelter, were densely occupied ; and it was curious to 
see how the second and third class stowed themselves away in the attics of the 
house, converting one room into several, by an adaptation of light partitions. 
On the ledges and in the bows of the roof they formed gardens, which were 
stocked with plants, shrubs, and flowers, in boxes containing mould to the 
depth of eighteen or twenty inches ; and they, moreover, kept fowls and pigeons 
there; so that the superstructure was thus loaded with many extra tons of 
weight. But all was well conducted and cheerful throughout a residence of 
six or seven years; and in the evenings there was much mirth, music, and 


dancing kept up at the cottages around. 


It will be easily imagined that much deference was not paid either to 
the feelings or the interests of the worthy proprietor of the mansion, Sir 
George Lee, in effecting these transformations. Small windows were 

ierced through the walls, fixtures needlessly unfixed, and the ornamental 
Eahaciatien the parapet removed in those parts where they interfered 
with the Adonis’s an or with the prospect. So little did there ap- 
pear among the occupants either of respect for the arts or of homage for 
the sex, that all the time the royal family occupied the house, a French 
mirror, of extraordinary itude, was placed before the portrait of the 
beautiful Lady Elizabeth Lee, by Sir ea Reynolds. 

The king’s own rooms were the study and adjoining strong closet. 
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The apartments for the accommodation of the queen were those imme- 
diately over the library, and are notable for aspect, convenience, and com- 
mand of view. Her majesty died in the large room of this subdivision of 
the house, and was laid in state therein for several days, during which it 
was open to the public, when a large concourse of spectators were admitted. 
The same apartment was afterwards,occupied by the ex-King of Sweden; 
the north-west angle of the same front of the building was occupied by 
Monsieur the Comte-d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. And although he, of 
all the party, was most accustomed to appear in public, by riding about 
the country, still, somehow or other, none of the Shickingharachtle gen- 
tlemen liked him. The room next to the chamber of the Comte d’Artois, 
and south of it, was assigned to the unfortunate Duc de Berri. His good 
qualities greatly endeared this sensible, affable, and brave young prince, 
to those who were about him. 

The handsome apartments at the south-west angle of this floor were 
inhabited by the Duc and Duchess d’Angouléme and their principal at- 
tendants. The fact of sleeping in the room once tenanted by the suffering 
orphan of the Temple, the ever-pious yet spirited “ daughter of France, 
actually converted the staid astronomer and dusty numismatist into a 
poet, and ten stanzas, of six lines each, commemorate the “ story” of the 
modern Antigone, in verse of more than average merit. The writer of 
the present little réswmé of the “ Ades Hartwelliane” has also had the 
honour to occupy the apartment once tenanted by a Queen of France ; and 
although it was impossible to suppress all tragic recollections conjured up 

association of feelings, still by far the most prominent feeling was one 

pleasing sympathy for the person who used to read those little books 
which make up a library of themselves—not quite a chiffonier full—close 
to the bedside, and which are evidently religiously preserved by the present 
lord of the manor. 

King Louis led so retired a life at Hartwell, that little was heard of 
him beyond the limits of the mansion. Whenever he met any person in 
the grounds, he always returned their salute by taking off his hat, and he 
would often hold a light conversation in tolerably good English ; and to 
one gentleman he pointed out, with much pleasantry, that each side of the 
great doorway of Hartwell House bore a fleur-de-lis in the old carving, as 
if in anticipation of his coming. The style in which he lived was unosten- 
tatious, and very suitable to the rank he assumed of Count. His majesty, 
family, and suite, about twenty-five in number, generally dined together 
in the large dining-room ; and once in about three weeks the inhabitants 
of the adjacent parts were allowed to walk round the table during the 
repast, entering at one door and retiring by another, in conformity with 
the custom of the old French court. The regular drawing-room bein 
occupied as an apartment for sleeping and sitting in by the Prince and 
Princesse de Condé, on their visits, the library was used as its substitute, 
with the king’s sofa raised on a little dazs, or eminence, and here he used 
to see company and hold small levees. The Marquis de Généthons, con- 
templating this site, in 1824, wrote : 

Vrai sage, soit qu’il perde ou porte la couronne, 
Ll fut pendant l’exil ce qu’il est sur le trone. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 
BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 


CHarrTer V. 
THE MARCH AND ITS DISAGREEMENTS, 


My promotion happening to coincide pretty nearly with the advent of 
summer, in a short time after that happy.epoch we marched out of gar- 
rison to cantonments on the large oat Wilhelmstadt, there to practise 
and perform evolutions on a a e. It was a magnificent July 
morning when we left Dolmar, in heavy marching order, and rejoiced in 
the change of our routine; for the first hour or so we laughed and sang 
right lustily, Von Teschenschech having granted us that liberty, in the 
superabundant fit of exhilaration caused by the near prospect of activity. 
But by ig. Oy as the sun rose higher, and we advanced further upon 
our way, the general uproariousness was cooled, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, was melted down to a lower key. The snatches of Punschlieder, 
Minnelieder, Vaterlandslieder, and Lieder of every denomination, together 
with the bursts of hilarity which accompanied them, were succeeded by a 
listless silence, interrupted now and then by monotonous grumblings at 
the sun, a schako, or the sempiternal solitude of the chaussée which we 
were traversing. Our horses’ hoofs stirred up innumerable clouds of dust, 
which enveloped the whole brigade in a murky canopy, and overlaid our 
arms, uniforms, and faces, with a yellowish-white powder, by no means 
conducive to comfort or cleanliness. The mouth became parched, and 
the voice, as Dose correctly observed, was very rusty. 

Here and there some thirsty soul made another attempt to extort a few 
drops more from his canteen, or pocket-pistol, which, when he set out, 
had been charged to the muzzle with his favourite beverage, but which 
repeated calls had long ago drained of its contents, though its owner was 
loth to believe he had positively had the last. Among those who suffered 
most from the parching effects of the blazing luminary was Von Teschen- 
schech and servant. The latter bore as usual a portly bottle of some 
potent restorative for his master’s especial behoof, and I remarked, as I 
rode close to him, that the colonel’s calls for his comforter were both close 
and frequent ; I saw, too, by the man’s face, every time that he took the 
bottle back and held it up to the sun to take a mental admeasurement of 
what was left, that his master’s bibbing capabilities by no means harmonised 
with his own previous calculations on the subject. In this deplorable 
disproportion I perceived the portentous indications of a hurricane, and 
ere long my foreboding were fully verified. The much-dreaded moment 
came when the servant consigned the empty bottle to its holster, and not 
many minutes afterwards Von Teschenschech, all unwitting of the fact, 
exclaimed: “ Frederick, another draught; this dust makes me thirsty.” 
Iil-starred Frederick, with a full fotekiowledge of his fate, could only 
answer with a hesitating air that there was no more in the bottle. This 
announcement immediately evoked the tempest which I and Frederick, 
and all acquainted with our colonel’s idiosyncracies, had accurately fore- 
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seen. We first perceived it brewing in his breast, then gurgling up 
through his throat, as if the outlet were too small for its pent-u 
vehemence, and it was then disembogued on poor Frederick’s head in s 

a rapid string of vituperations, as nearly took away our breath in listen- 
ing tothem. I felt real compassion bor the colonel’s drought, as he 
seemed so much disturbed, and being, at the same time, not unwilling to 
ingratiate myself with him, I felt a desire to replenish his exhausted flask 
from my own, which had not been touched. As, however, it would have 
been contrary to all the rules of discipline and etiquette to ride up to him 
and offer him a pull, as if he were a boon-companion or a jolly toper, 
I turned over my brains to discover some way of accomplishing it in a 
more appropriate manner, and at last I hit upon what T thought was a 
most notable idea. I imagined, in my innocence, that though I could not 
offer it to him, I had only to direct his attention to my well-furnished 
flask, and he would intaatintele request me to favour him with a draught. 
With this end in view, I took the bottle in my hand and consigned it 
towards my mouth, making it glitter in the sun, at the same time dining 
towards Von Teschenschech, and taking care that the movement should 
be seen, and hoping that it would be appreciated by him. But, alas! for 
my calculations. My friendly glance was met with such a scowl, that 
all the philanthropical intentions I had entertained were withered by its 
acerbity, and scattered to the winds. He had evidently been satiny 
all my manceuvres, but had interpreted them in a very different sense 
from what I intended them to convey. Though I did not divine the 
cause, I saw perfectly well that I was not in a friendly region, and there- 
fore sought L degrees to withdraw myself from his dangerous vicinity. 
It was not so easy, however, to escape his lynx-like eyes; I was just 
commencing a cautious sidling movement to the left, when I heard: 
“Nun, nun; where’s the bombardier going? Oho—oho, there! I’ve 
seen that slovenly saddle. Look here, captain; has this man been in- 
spected by his sergeant this morning? No, that he hasn’t. Look here! 
his cloak-buckles are not in a line. Dismount, you Millionenhund! You 
may go on foot. to the next halt.” After this eruption he subsided into 
a mocking laugh, and I dismounted with the most contented face in the 
world, though not a little nettled at receiving such a scurvy recompense 
for my intended generosity ; and, actuated by that feeling, I took care on 
my descent to stir up such a cloud of dust, as made us all resemble 
Raffaelian angels with heads emerging from a cloud. It occurred to me 
& moment afterwards that the colonel had mistaken my stratagem with 
the full-fraught flask for a tantalising ludification of his misfortune, and 
prompted by this idea I did now take a long swig with somewhat of a 
triumphant look, though I neither wanted nor relished the stuff. My 
pedestrian performance was not of long continuance, for in about a 
quarter of an hour we saw the little town of Machenheim before us. We 
halted not far from the town, round a windmill in which head-quarters 
were provisionally established, till the quartermasters had arranged the 
allocation of the brigade in the town and its environs. My company was 
stationed in a neighbouring village, but I myself, happening to be clerk 
pro tem. to our adjutant, received orders to accompany the staff into the 
town. When all was arranged, and the men were dismissed for the 
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might, the colonel and a few more officers loitered on the spot to arrange 
the | ings for the next morning. Not bemg inspired by my late 
rencontre with any iar predilection for, or confidence in the colonel, 
I took care to give him as wide a berth as possible, but as he soon dis- 
mounted, and called:out for some one to hold his horse, I was con- 
strained, the rest of the assembly being officers, to come forward and 
offer myself. As soon as I took ‘the bridle out of his hand, he walked 
round me and my steed, ‘to take a minute survey of our appearance, and 
finding that I had providently oecupied my leisure time in putting my 
saddle-housingss into ‘excellent order, his countenance assumed a more 
beneficent expression. 

“ Ah, ah! now I like to see that—I like to see a fault remedied 
readily. ‘That is very good.” : 

This unexpected commendation somewhat assuaged my excessive spleen, 
and when he inquired, a few minutes afterwards, if there was a schenke 
near, I was emboldened to offer him my flask, observing, at the same time, 
that I had intended to offer it to him before, but had not ventured, 
thinking it too great'a liberty. He took the proffered flask with a stare 
of astonishment, and a most gracious “Ich danke ;” and when I ex- 
plained to him what my intentions had been, he seemed to feel some 
compunctious visitings of conscience at having rewarded them so badly. 
After taking a hearty draught, he returned the flask, with “Ich bin sem 
wohlwollender oberst” (1 am your well-wishing colonel), so that we 
parted the best friends in the world after our brief estrangement. 

On my quartierbillet stood, “Street, Miihlen-street. House, No. 18. 
Mr. Mathew Miickeberg, merchant, will receive one man and one horse 
for one day, with board. Signed, &c.” When parting for the night 
from my worthy Mentor, Sergeant Dose, he favoured me with a multi- 
farious mass of directions on the course I was to take with regard to this 
same quartierbillet. I was by no means to allow myself to be cajoled 
by representations that the Litiee to which I ‘was assigned was cram 
full; that not a corner was unoccupied, and that they could provide me 
very comfortable quarters elsewhere. I should in that case ‘be taken ‘to 
some miserable hole, where they took in as many soldiers as they could 
get, in order to secure the five silver-groschen per diem which is allowed 
for the board and lodging of a soldier, and where, to enhance their :pro- 
fits, the ‘soldiers are starved or half poisoned by the villanous board. 
With this advice impressed upon my mind, I entered Machenheim, having 
put on an impenetrable panoply of adamant against all excuses, though 
the most plausible that human ingenuity could invent, and fully resolved 
that not a mountain of invincible obstacles, or smooth words, should m- 
duce me to quit No. 18, Miihlenstrasse. 

After a little research, I discovered the street and house, but was 
somewhat surprised to see the shutters closed, and a livery-servant stand~ 
ing at the door, seemingly on the look out for my approach. With ‘an 
air of i ce I dismounted, and demanded entrance, at the same 
time exhibiting my billet. He read it slowly through, and then re- 
marked, 

“ Yes, it is quite correct, but you will have to be quartered out to- 
night, as the family has been gone on a journey these two days, only 
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they forgot to notify it to the police; but I can take you to the gentle- 
— 7 cousin, where you will find everything as comfortable as you would 

‘Ah, ah!” thought I, rejoiced at being able to put Dose’s recommen- 
dations into such speedy execution ; “you are at your tricks already, 
are you? but I'll be even with you.” 

So putting on a would-be-imposing air, the effect of which was some- 

what marred by my sword being too long for me to lean upon, and con+ 
sequently causing me to make a plunge head foremost, as if about to 
assail the abdominal regions of the lackey, 1 replied, in a grandiloquent 
tone, 
“So ho! be quartered out, must I? At the gentleman’s cousin's ? 
Ah, yes! the cousin has an eye on the five groschen, I have no doubt, 
but I am billeted on No. 18, Miihlenstrasse, so there I shall pass the 
night.” 

“ Sehr gut, sir, if you like to bivouac in the area, you can; but I can 
assure you that Herr von Querfurth does not take in soldiers for the sake 
of the five groschen.” 

‘¢ Either this house or none,” I replied; and, leaping on my steed, I 
expressed my determination of going to the town-hall to procure redress. 
The flunkey was inexorable, and to the town-hall I went. There the 
matter was inquired into, and, to my infinite annoyance, it was found 
that the servant's allegations were correct, and I was consequently billeted 
on “the cousin’s,” Herr von Querfurth. Thither, therefore, | betook my- 
self, and, to my still greater annoyance, who should open the door but 
my antagonist from No. 18. He grinned and chuckled most obstre- 
perously at my discomfiture, but, to avoid all badinage on so nettling a 
subject, I assumed as serene a physiognomy as possible, and desired to 
be shown where I could dispose of my steed. He then conducted me to 
a capacious and comfortable stable, where I housed my Rosinante by the 
side of Herr von Querfurth’s carriage-horses. This done, I inquired for 
my sleeping apartment, and, to my great disgust, was shown a small 
triangular hole in the corner of the stable, of such an eminently incon- 
venient shape as to render it impossible to lie at length in it without 
putting one’s feet out of the door, and separated from the horses merely 
by a thin partition of boards. Nor was this all. As if the solitary occu- 
pation of such a foetid kennel were not a guantum sufficit of discomfort, 
I was calmly informed by my friend the footman that this “chamber” 
was to be shared with himself and the groom. Of course | protested 
with the utmost energy against this close a lg and expatiated 
on the enormity of packing three mortals into such a downright fleaery, 
where we could hardly fail to be reduced to a pulp before the morning, 
or half devoured by those ravenous bestioles, of whose incisors I had 
entertained # most wholesome dread, ever since my first acquaintance 
with them in his rattish majesty’s apartments. But in vain. All my 
representations were met by the most imperturbable civility, which ag- 
gravated and provoked, rather than allayed my resentment. 

Imprecating, from the inmost penetralia of my heart, their confounded 
politeness, which deprived me of the satisfaction of abusing them, I 
issued from the house, to seek advice from some one who had had more 
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ience in such matters. I had not gone many steps, when I stum- 
bled most opportunely on my merry comrade, Von Beeren. This roy- 
stering junker, whose purient genius was never at ease, if not concocting 
or prga Jewry mischievous plot, was a bosom friend and councillor 
of mine, who had been my associate in many a madcap freak. He was 
best known in the brigade by the name of Weiszkopf (Whitehead), on 
account of the extremely light colour of his hair, a peculiarity which 
often proved very dangerous to himself and his copartners in mischief. 
For it frequently happened, when some worthy burgher’s powers of en- 
durance had been tasked to the very utmost by our escapades, and we 
were ultimately denounced at head-quarters, that the complainant’s an- 
swer to the question, “Do you think you could describe any of the de- 
— ?” was, “ Oh, yes, Herr Kapitiin!—one of them had very light 

Fr 

“Ah, ah! Herr Beeren has been at his old trade again, and where he 
is, there you may be sure that the Boy-Bombardier (which was my nom 
de guerre in the brigade) and Herr Schmackenlippen (another congenial 
spirit) are not far off.” 

Messrs. Von Beeren and Schmackenlippen, with the Boy-Bombardier, 
would then be hauled up to the judgment-seat, and confronted with the 
accuser, who, in most cases, found them to constitute the worthy trio he 
was in quest of. 

To the Weiszkopf, then, I imparted my perplexity, telling him how I 
was doomed to be the occupant of a bug-haunted mouse-hole, with two 
serving-men for bedfellows, and asked his advice in this awkward di- 
lemma. He listened to my tale with evident delight, his countenance 
brightening at the glorious opportunity it afforded for the exercise of his 
plot-loving genius. 

When I had finished, he rubbed his hands, and remarked, ‘“‘ Ho! that’s 
it, isit? Then I'll trouble you to walk about the town for a quarter of 
an hour, and then return to your quarters. I'll warrant you, you shall 
meet with a very different reception.” 3 

With that he left me, to do as I was directed, and make serabund 

esses at the scheme which he had so suddenly improvised. In due 
time I approached Herr von Querfurth’s door, anxiously looking for the 
dénouement of this mysterious stratagem. In mounting the steps, I caught 
a —— through the open door of a young lady looking at a card, 
which had just been given to her by the servant who stood near. As 
soon as she became conscious of my presence, she hastily returned it, and 
vanished from my gaze through a side door. I entered, and my intended 
bedfellow giving me the card with a much more respectful demeanour 
than he had previously shown, inquired whether it was for me. A young 
soldier had called, at inquired whether a bombardier, of such and such 
appearance, was not quartered there, and then had left the card, and a 
message that he would call again in a quarter of an hour. I took the 
card, and nearly drew blood from my lips in struggling to restrain the 
smile which involuntarily arose to them when the superscription met my 
eye. There, set forth in most unimpeachable caligraphy, I read, “ Count 

eiler,” a name of course totally unknown to me. The plot was now 
unravelled, and I plainly discerned the Weiszkopf’s drift. So, assuming 
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an air of the utmost nonchalance, I thrust the card into my pocket, 
saying, “Ah, Count Weiler! pray conduct him to me when he calls 
again,” and sauntered away to my stable-corner, to keep my charger com- 

y, and listen to the music of his munching; while the servant followed 
the lady into the front room, evidently to report the position of affairs. 
In a few minutes there came a loud ring at the bell, and, on the door 
being opened, Count Weiler inquired if Baron von Stein had returned. 
With an obsequious air, the we a answered in the affirmative, and re- 
quested the count to walk into the Gesellschaftszimmer, and wait till he 
had announced his arrival to the baron. But the count most conde- 
scendingly declared he would seek me in my own apartments, and asked 
to be conducted thither. I accordingly received Count Weiler, alias the 
Weiszkopf, at my stable-door, with a Gora greeting, but‘many regrets 
that I had not better quarters to receive him in; and then grumbled at 
my unlucky lot; was sure my servants had better quarters in the villages, 
&e., &c. 

The count shrugged his shoulders, and, glancing with a contemptuous 
air over the stable and the servant, said, 

“ But where are you to sleep? Not inthe manger I hope, eh?” 

“There is my spacious apartment,” I replied, throwing open the door 
of the * chamber ” before mentioned. 

‘Lieber Himmel! you are joking. You don’t mean to say that they 
have given you that cupboard for a bedroom? It is perfectly ridiculous.’ 

“No less true than ridiculous. It is remarkably strange, that in their 
large house they can’t find me better quarters than these.” 

“ Strange !—ah! vraiment—ridicule, trop ridicule! By the beard of 
the Prophet! my dear baron, there must be some monstrous misunder- 
standing here. They cannot, surely, mean to insult you, eh?” 

During this deceptive colloquy, the astonished footman, his eyes 
wandering from one to the other with a stare of stupefaction, stood all 
agape at the stable-door. His thoughts seemed to have taken leave for 
a@ time of all mundane matters, and having flown into our baronies, to 
be held there by some unseen agency, which prevented them from re- 
turning to the more plebeian purlieus of Herr von Querfurth’s stables. 
When his wits were ultimately restored to their proper locality, he made 
an awkward bow, muttered something about “a mistake,” said he would 
inform the Herrschaft, and left us. 

“It is done,” said the Weiszkopf. ‘Come, take my arm; we will 
have a walk, and if you haven’t comfortable rooms by the time we re- 
turn, confound it! I'll rub down every horse in the battery to-morrow 
morning.” 

Gesagt, gethan. I took his arm, and we marched through the house 
into the street. On passing the door through which the lady had dis- 
appeared, Count Weiler remarked, in a drawling tone, aping most 
successfully that hybrid lingo and peculiar twang which is affected by 
the good citizens of Berlin— 

“ Ja, baron—ma foi! sehr ridicule! sehr ridicule !” 

We loitered about the town till it was nearly dusk; and then, vies 
with the count, I returned to my quarters, to see how his predictions 


would be verified. On entering the house I was proceeding forthwith to 
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closet, when the footman interposed, and begged me to follow him 
are nt had been verti me ; they had made 


; I would excuse them, and so forth. made but 
ponses to all his apologies, as I felt that any elaborate attem 

to sustain the hoax so hipaa by m naiindioas comrade would 
inevitably prove fatal to my risible nerves in their excited condition, and 
produce a cachinnatory explosion, which might seriously endamage both 
our reputations. I was then led into a handsomely-furnished room, 
where, on a small table, stood two candles, flanked on either side by a 
plethoric bottle of Rhemwein, and surrounded by all the paraphernalia of 
an excellent supper, the principal dishes only waiting my arrival to 
make their appearance. Supper was then served, and I set to work with 
the appetite of a trooper, speedily transubstantiating a tolerable share of 
the viands that were placed before me, and tossing off bumpers to the 
health of my useful friend, Count Weiler, who, soon after I had de- 
spatched the supper, rejoined me, and assisted to dispose of the Hoch- 
heimer which his felicitous ingenuity had procured for me. 








A CHAPTER ON GAMBLING. 
Very little doubt can be entertained that gambling is rapidly falling 


from its pristine eminence in the fashionable world: we seldom or never 
hear of thousands being now lost at a sitting; and those of the present 
generation can scarcely credit all that is said or written of the doings 
of their forefathers, or that whole estates were set.on the hazard of a 
game of picquet, as a certain Irish writer veraciously informs us. Rail- 
way coupons have usurped the place of the cue and the dice-box, and the 
greedy passion finds an outlet in'Capel Court. We do not for a mo- 
ment mean to assert that gambling is dying away—the countless betting- 
lists in town and country furnish a melancholy proof of the widely- 
extended contagion—but still we do say that its very universality has 
brought it out of fashion, and that it is not regarded with that indul- 
gence it formerly claimed, but is rather looked upon as the “ dernier 
ressort” of the hard-up man about town. 

Such being the case, it may cause our readers some surprise, on referring 
to the heading of this paper, to find it termed a chapter on gambling. Let 
them not expect any piquant details of English folly, or a peep behind 
the scenes of Club life. We have no wish to lay bare the secrets of our 
own land; and, indeed, too much has already been written on the sub- 
ject; be it our task to give an account of the doings in foreign countries, 
and for this purpose we must ask them to accompany us across the 
Channel. 

After the villanous dens in the Palais Royal were rooted out, the 
proprietors, who found the business much too profitable to be tamely 
resigned, turned their gaze beyond the Rhine, where a fair field for 
their exertions in the pursuit of a livelihood presented itself. After 
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many weary negotiations with the several governments, a company 
of banquiers, with M. Chabert at their head, simultaneously opened 
their establishments at Baden-Baden, Wisbaden, and Ems. It was 
a very hard contest between the Regents and the Frenchmen before the 
terms were finally settled, and they had to expend much money and 
many promises in getting a footing. But they eventually succeeded, 
anda few years saw their efforts richly rewarded. As they had a 
monopoly, they could do pretty much as they pleased, and made very 
stringent and profitable regulations relative to the “aprés” and other 
methods of gaining a pull. On the retirement of M. Chabert with an 
immense fortune, the company was dissolved, and M. Benazet became 
ostensibly sole proprietor of the rooms at Baden-Baden. The terms to 
which he had to subscribe were sufficient to frighten any one less enter- 
prising than the general of an army of croupiers: he was compelled to 
expend 150,000 florins in decorating the rooms and embellishing the 
walks round the town; and an annual sum of 50,000 florins was further- 
more demanded, for permission to keep the establishment open for six 
months in the year. The company, which leased Wisbaden and Ems, 
was treated much in the same manner, but still they progressed most 
successfully, till they were frightened from their propriety by Monsieur 
le Blanc. This gentleman, after struggling against immense opposition 
on the part of the Frankfort merchants, who were naturally alarmed at 
the danger to which their. “ commis” and cash-boxes were exposed by 
the proximity of a gambling-table, obtained a concession from the 
Elector of Hessen to establish a bank at Homburg-an-der-Hohe, which 
he speedily promulgated to the world, with the additional attraction of 
being open all the year round, and only a “‘trente et un aprés” for the 
players to contend against. Some time after, Wilhelmsbad was opened 
as a rival to Homburg, with no “ aprés” at all, and the above mentioned, 
with the addition of Aix-la-Chapelle and Cothen, form the principal 
establishments where “strangers are taken in and done for” through 
Germany. 

The games universally played are “ rouge et noir” and “roulette,” the 
former also denominated “ trente et quarante,” though both titles insuffi- 
ciently explain the tendency of the game, moet | as “noir” never has 
any part or parcel in the affair, all being regulated by “rouge” winning 
or losmg. The appointments are simple in the extreme: a long table, 
covered with green cloth, divided into alternate squares marked with red 
and black “ carreaux,” and two divisions for betting on or against the 
“couleur,” three packs of cards, half a dozen croupiers armed with rakes, 
and‘a quantity of rouleaus and smaller coin constituting the whole materiel. 
A croupier commences the pleasing game by dealing a quantity of cards 
till he arrives at any number above thirty Sovisaleiaiale counting as ten), 
when he begins a second row, the first representing “noir,” the other 
“rouge.” The “couleur” is determined by the first card turned up. 
The two great pulls in favour of the bank are, first, the “ aprés” —that is, 
when the two rows amount to the same number, and the croupier calls 
out, “Et trente trois,” or any other number “aprés,”—the stakes are 
mpounded, and can only be released by paying half the money down, or 
else by the same colour winning; and secondly—the chief thing—the 
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bank never loses its temper. As a martingale, or continual doubling of 
the stakes after losing, would infallibly cause a player to win in the end, 
there is a law in force that no stake can mind three hundred louis-d'or 
without the permission of the banque: a permission it very rarely grants, 
_ except in extreme cases, as, for instance, at Homburg, when the Belgians 
so nearly broke the bank ; but then it was “conquer or die.” The lowest 
amount allowed to be staked is a two florin piece. The expression, “ V’la 
banque !” which we so frequently hear quoted, has its origin from this 
game. After a player has passed, that is, won, on the same colour two 
or three times consecutively, the croupier, to prevent any possible dispute, 
asks whether he wishes to risk the whole of the money down ; if he in- 
tends to do so he employs the above cabalistic formula. 

Roulette isa very much more complicated affair; for this, a table is 
required with a basin in the centre, containing a spiral tube with an 
orifice at the top, through which the ball passes, and falls into one of the 
thirty-eight cles in the basin, which are respectively marked with 
figures, and alternately painted red and black. There are four projecting 

leces of iron, one of which the croupier twirls, crying, “ Faites votre 
jeu, messieurs ;” when he nye “Le jeu est fait, rien n’va plus,” no more 
money can be put down. In the middle of the table are the numbers, 


from one to thirty-six, going regularly downwards, in three rows, while 
at the head of them are the two ‘zeros"—rouge single and noir 
double. On either side of the numbers are three divisions; on one 
hand, marked “rouge, impair et passe,’’ on the other, “ noir, pair et 
manque.” Besides these, there are three compartments at the end of 


the columns, for the purpose of backing the numbers contained in the 
column; and three others on each side of the numbers, in which to bet 
on the first, second, or third series of twelve. The odds are regulated 
in the following fashion. Ifa player back a single number, he receives 
thirty-five times the amount of his stake, in the event of its coming up ; 
if he back three at once, he only gets eleven times; if six, only five 
times the amount. For either of the other compartments he receives, 
if he gain, the simple amount of his stake, with the exception of the 
divisions at the end of the columns, and the series of twelve, when he 
receives double if he win, as the odds are two to one against him. The 
banque has a most iniquitous advantage in the two zeros, which are cal- 
culated to recur once in nineteen times: if the single rouge turn up, 
they sack all the money, except that placed on the red; if double zero, 
they take all. 

he amount of the stakes at roulette is limited to two hundred louis- 
d'or on a colour, and six on a single number ; the lowest stake allowed 
is a florin. Though it may be supposed that a run at “ trente et qua- 
rante” would be a much more likely occurrenee than at roulette—and, 
indeed, we can remember at the former game the “ noir” passing two- 
and-twenty times, though no one had the courage to take advantage of 
such an extraordinary circumstance—yet it is a very frequent thing at 
roulette for the ball to have a predilection for a certain series of num- 
bers—probably through the croupier twisting the machine with the same 
force each time—and on such occasions a good deal of money may be 
won by a careful observer. One young Englishman, who was perfectly 
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ignorant of the game, we saw at Wisbaden place a five-franc piece on 
the last series of twelve, and he left his money down six times, winning 
double the amount of his stake every turn. He then discovered the 
money was his, by the croupier asking him if he wished to stand on the 
whole sum ; but he never gave the banque another chance, for he picked 
it up, and quickly went off with it. 

Sey player at roulette seems to have a different system: some 
powder the numbers with florins or five-franc pieces, in the hope of one 
coming up out of them; others speculate merely on the rouge or noir. 
One Spaniard at Ems, we remember, made a very comfortable living at 
it by a method of playing he had invented. He placed three louis-d’or 
on the manque, which contains all the numbers to eighteen, and two 
louis on the last series of twelve; that is, from twenty-four to thirty- 
six. Thus he had only six numbers and two: zeros against him. If 
manque gained, ‘he won three louis and lost two; if a number in the 
last twelve came up, he won four and lost three ; but a continuation of 
zeros would have ruined his calculation. Some, again, back the run, 
others play against it; a very favourite scheme, and one generally suc- 
cessful, being to bet against a colour after it has passed three times: 
but then, again, there is no law on the subject, and a man may lose 
heavily in spite of the utmost caution. In short, the best plan by far 
would be, if play one must, to stick to “rouge et noir,” which bears 
some semblance of fairness. 

The habitués of the rooms are well known to the croupiers. At Baden- 
Baden we had for many years the old ex-Elector of Hesse, who made his 
money by selling his soldiers to England at so much a head, like cattle, 
during the American war, and who was easily to be recognised by the 
gold-headed and coroneted rake he. always had in his hand. He was, 
indeed, a most profitable customer to Monsieur Benazet. But, alas! the 
superior attractions of Homburg led him away, and we never saw him 
again in Baden: the revolution of 1848 frightened, or angered, him to 
death. Wisbaden boasts of a banker from Amsterdam, who usually plays 
on credit—that is to say, he pockets his winnings, but, if he loses, borrows 
money of the banquier, squaring his account, which is generally a heavy 
one, at the end of the week; and an English baronet, who always brings 
a lozenge box with him, which, when he has filled, he retires with; and 
this he frequently contrives to accomplish, for he possesses his own luck, 
and that of some one else in the bargain. Ems is the principal resort of 
Russians, who play fearfully high, and a good deal of private gambling is 
done there on the quiet; while Aix-la-Chapelle appears only destined as a 
trap for incautious travellers, many of whom, in consequence, never see 
the Rhine, and return to England with very misty ideas about Germany. 

Aix-la-Chapelle will never be erased from our memory, on account of a 
most ludicrous scene which happened on our first visit to Germany. Being 
unacquainted with German at the time, and our French being of the sort 
which Chaucer calls ‘French of Bow,” we had selected one of our party, 
who boasted of his knowledge of most foreign tongues, and installed him 
as “ Dolmetscher.” His first experiment was in ordering supper, which 
he proceeded to do in something he was pleased to call German. 

“ Plait-il, M’nsieu?” said the waiter. 
The order was repeated. 
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‘‘ Would you have the kindness to spik Angleesh?” remarked the 

. ‘Though this raised some doubts in our minds as to our friend’s capacity, 
yet: one of our party, feeling indisposed, invoked) his intercession for the 
sake of ing some Seidlitz powders. However, in his indignation, 
he refused to have anything to do with it. In this dilemma, the-sick man 
ealled in the English-conversing waiter to his aid, who readily offered to 
help him, and soon returned with a bottle of Seidlitz water, which he per~ 
suaded our unwary friend to make trial of. Now this water happens to 
be the strongest of all the mineral springs im Germany, and the conse- 
uence was, the poor young man became very shortly alarmingly unwell. 
his anxiety, he fancied himself poisoned, and summoned the waiter once 
more. On his pearance, he compelled him to finish the whole of the 
bottle, which contained nearly a quart, to prove it was not of a dangerous 
nature; but, in point of fact, he proved it to be so by nearly killing the 
wre ; 

The company to be seen round the table consists usually of Russians 
and French, both male and female, with a sprinkling of Germans, who 

. from their own police m order to satisfy their itching for play. 
Thus, for instance, we have Nassau and Darmstadt people at Baden- 
Baden, while the Badese and Suabes rush to Homburg and Wisbaden. 
There is.a very salutary law in every land where gambling is permitted, 
that no inhabitant of that land be allowed to play at the public table, 
and if any one is caught red-handed, he is usually imprisoned, and his 
winnings, if any, confiscated. We can call to mind’ a laughable instance 
of this at Wisbaden. Two old peasants, who had probably come for a 
day’s pleasure and to see the sights, managed to find their way into the 
Kursaal, and stood all entranced before the roulette-table. One of them, 
imagining it a right royal way of making money, and much better fun 
than ploughing, lugged out his leathern purse and began by staking 
a aes florin on the rouge. In the course of about half an hour he 
had contrived to win a very decent sum, and was walking away in great 
glee, when a gendarme, who had been watching him all the while, quietly 
collared him and dragged him off to the Polizei, where, as we after- 
wards learned, he was incarcerated for three weeks, and his “ addlings” 
employed for the good of the state. 

It may naturally be supposed that the presence of so much circulating 
medium in one place, and the prestige attaching to the banquier’s coffers, 
which are currently supposed to contain a sum 

More precious far 
Than that accumulated store of wealth 
And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 
The sultan hides in his ancestral tombs, 


would induce many depredators to make an attempt on them, but we 
povety find that cunning is much more in favour than any open attack. 

hus, for instance, Monsieur le Blanc, who, we may add, ia been more 
assailed than any other banquier, was nearly made the victim of a strata- 
gem, which might have entailed serious results. A fellow contrived to 
get into the “ Conversation Haus” by night, and blocked up all the low 
numbers in the roulette machine in such a manner that the ball, on falling 
in, must inevitably leap out again. On the next day he and his accom- 
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on pl and netted a large sum by backing the high numbers. 
carried on the game for two or three days, but were fortunately 
overheard by a detective while quarrelling about the division of their 
plunder, in the gardens behind the establishment. They were arrested, 
and the money recovered. A very dan s design was also formed 
against him by one of his croupiers, who, being discontented with his lot, 
determined to. make his fortune at one coup: and the plan he contrived 
was this. He procured a pack of pre-arranged cards, which he eoncealed 
in his hat, and when it came to his turn to deal he intended to drop the 
bank cards into his ehapeau and cleverly substitute the others ; but this 
artfully-eoncocted scheme was disconcerted by one of his confederates 
considering he might make a better and safer thing of it by telling Le 
Blanc beforehand. His most imminent peril, and the occasion when his 
very existence as a banquier was at stake, was the affair with the Belgian 
company, of which Thackeray has given us such a detailed account in his 
“ Kickleburys up the Rhine.’ 

The “ proprietaires,” besides, suffer considerable losses by the dishonesty 
of the croupiers; for, although there is a person expressly employed to 
watch. them, who sits in a high-backed ¢hair behind the dealer, yet they 
are such practised escamoteurs, that they will secrete a piece of gold with- 
out his seeing it. One fellow was deteeted at Baden-Baden, who had 
carried on a system of plunder for a long time with security. He used 
to slip a louis-d’or into his snuff-box whenever it came to his turn to pre- 
side over the money department; he was found out by another employé 
asking him casually for a pinch of snuff, and seeing the money gleam in 
the gaslight. These croupiers are the most extraordinary race of men it 
is possible to conceive. They seem to unite the stoicism of the American 
Indian to the politeness of the Frenchman of the ancien régime. They are 
never seen to smile, and wear the same impassive countenance whether 
the banque is gaining or losing. In fact, what do they eare as long as their 
salary is regularly paid? They seem to fear neither God nor man: 
for when a shock of the earthquake was felt. at Wisbaden in 1847, though 
all the company fled in terror, they remained grimly at their posts, pre- 
ferring to go down to their patron saints with their rouleaux, as an evi- 
dence of their fidelity to their employer. Perhaps, though, they regarded 
the earthquake as a preconcerted scheme to rob the banque, the only 
danger they are apprehensive of. You may beat them, and yet they 
smite not again; for when a young Englishman, of high repute and bear- 
ing an honourable name, vented his rage at losing by breaking a rake at 
Baden-Baden over the croupier’s head, he merely turned round and 
beckoned to the attendant gendarme to remove him and the pieces, and 
then went on with his parrot-like “ rouge gagne—couleur perd.” 

The most amusing thing to any philosophical frequenter of the rooms, 
is to see the sudden gyrations of fortune’s wheel. One gentleman at 
Baden-Baden, a Russian, was so elated after an unparalleled run of good 
fortune, that he went out and ordered a glorious feed for himself and 
friends at the restauration; but during the interval, while dinner was 
preparing, he thought he would go back and win a little more. His 
good fortune, however, had deserted him, and he lost not only all his 
winnings, but every florin he was possessed of, so he was compelled to 
countermand the dinner. On the arrival of his remittances, determined 
not to be baulked of his repast this time by want of funds, he paid fora 
spread for twelve beforehand ; but his luck was very bad, and he actually 
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went back to the restaurateur, and, after some negotiation, sold him the 
dinner back at half-price. .The money he received was, of course, very 
— lost. ef, a student of Heidelberg, won at a sitting 970 
rins, but disdaining to retire without a round thousand, he tempted 
fortune too long, and lost it all back, as well as his own money. 
most absurd thing was, that not having any friends in Baden, he was 
driven to return “ per pedes’’ to his university, a distance of more than 
100 —: It is a very aR comE net ee —— 7 be broken, 
though the newspapers state that such a thi n ree times at 
Baden-Baden during the present a fre aera which we are 
inclined to in the same category with the wonderful showers of 
frogs and gigantic cabbages which happen so opportunely to fill any 
vacant corner. When, however, it really takes place, the rooms are only 
closed for an hour or two, and the play soon commences again. 

The most painful incident is, the frequency of suicides during the 
season, any account of which Monsieur Benazet, for obvious reasons, 
prevents reaching the public. When anything of the sort occurs, the 
place most commonly selected for the tragedy is a’ summier-house-a little 
way out of the town, on the\road to the Alt Schloss, whence the poor 
victim can take a last lingering look on the scene of his ruin. One 
young man, in our time, attempted to blow out his brains at the roulette- 
table, but was fortunately prevented, and a fortnight’s detention in the 
House of Correction very much cooled his ardour for making a ‘‘ dem’d 
disgusting body”’ of himself. Indeed, it has ever been a passion with 
your Frenchmen to cause a scene when dying: they would not give a 
“thank you” to cut their throats in private. 

On the 31st of October, the day on which the rooms close for the 
season, an immense quantity of players throng to the Kursaal ; for though 
they have withstood temptation for so long a time, they cannot possibly 
er the season to go past without making one trial. On the Ist of 
November, those birds of ill-omen, the croupiers, set out to hybernise in 
Paris, and the rooms are closed, not to be reopened till the Ist of May. 

It has long been a question most difficult of decision whether, leaving 
morality entirely out of sight, the watering-places of Germany are 
benefited or injured by the continuance of gambling. We are inclined 
to the latter opinion; for, though it may be said that it brings a deal of 
money into circulation, yet your true gambler is a most unsocial and 
inhospitable fellow, and one of the worst visitors an hotel-keeper-can 
have. Besides encouraging, as they do, all the riffraff of Europe to pay 
periodical visits to Germany, they thereby prevent many respectable per- 
sons from settling in that country; for any wife or mother who has the 
interests of her family at heart, would fly from a place where gambling 
is allowed, as from a pest-house. At the same time, a very lax tone pre- 
vails in these towns, and every finer. feeling is blunted—in many cases 
irreparably—by constant association with hard-hearted, callous, and un- 

ous gamblers. ‘That this was a view taken by the more enlight- 
ened ‘of the: Germans, is proved by the fact that the parliament of 
Frankfort decided on ‘the. abolition ‘of all gambling-houses by. a con- 
siderable majority, but <unfortunately there was no time to tarry ‘such a 
salutary ‘measure into effect: Had it) been otherwise, the Regents in all 
probability would, ‘through | very "shame, ‘have hesitated in’ giving their 
assent to the re-establishment of such ‘a‘cryifg’evil. 
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THE SEA-SIDE RECREATIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


I RETIRE TO A QUIET WATERING-PLACE. 


CiRCUMSTANCES of a painful nature, into the details of which I may 
be excused if I do not enter—though I dare say they are as fresh in the 
recollection of the public as in my own—having induced me to withdraw 
from the metropolis in the middle of last summer, I retired for a short 
time to the sea-side, to recruit my exhausted faculties and restore the tone 
of a constitution somewhat shaken by recent occurrences. 

The spot which I selected was a mild kind of watering-place on. the 
coast of S—ss—x, which, for reasons of State, I shall only partially de- 
signate, as the meditations which occupied me during a part of my stay 
had so intimate a bearing on the future prosperity of my native land, that 
a premature disclosure of what my thoughts were might possibly be 
detrimental to the maturity of my plans. My reason for fixing my 
temporary abode at W—rth—ng was, partly because I have a species 
of ancestral claim on the county, my grandfather having been born there, 
and partly because I was acne unknown to any individual in the 

lace. 

. It was something, I felt, to tread upon the soil which my grandsire’s 
foot had pressed—something also to be able to take refuge in a retreat 
where the clamour of the multitude found no echo. I was weary, as well 
I might be, of popular applause, and yearned for the solitude which waits 
upon a judicious zcognito. Had I worn the old family surcoat in which 
my renowned ancester, Roger de Greyne, fell, fighting beside the Black 
Prince, at the battle of Marston Moor; had I spread my penoncelle to 
the blast, embroidered with the arms of my house, by the fair hands of 
Jacqueline de Cornichon, my great-great-grandaunt (who, of course, 
came over with the Conqueror); had I even nailed my card on one of my 
boxes, I know full well what the consequences would lots been. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants of W—th—ng, headed by 
the mayor and borseholders, the high-water-bailiff and other functionaries, 
would have been in attendance at the railway station, to invite me to a 
public dinner and present me with the os A of the town, and, very 
probably, invite me to stand for the representation on the first vacancy, or, 
at furthest, at the dissolution of parliament. I should have been besieged 
by, admiring crowds during the whole of my stay; my time would have 
been engrossed by getting up speeches and delivering them; my political 
and social opinions would have been torn to pieces in the daily leaders of 
the Times; I should have been denounced by one party as too aristo- 
cratic, by another as too ultra-republican; in short, I should have led the 
life of a K—ss—th or a C—bd—n, of a dog with a kettle tied to his tail, 
or a fellow in perpetual hot water. 

To obviate all these inconveniences, I determined to adopt the strictest 
incognito, and, as the passport system does not prevail in this land of 
freedom, I was at liberty to assume any name I chose; and, accordingly, 
shrouded my blazing patronymic under the ignoble sobriquet of Brown, 
Jan.—voL. XCIV. NO. CCCLXXII. F 
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and buried my baptismal appellation beneath the quiet and gentlemanlike 
designation of Plantagenet. That my secret might be religiously kept I 
took with me none of my retinue, not even my faithful dog Growler, 
whose very bark might have betrayed me; and merely desiring my 
butler, old faithful Blithers, to direct my letters to the care of P. Brown, 
Esq., post-office, W—th—ng, till called for, I took a tearful farewell of 
my household, and, throwing myself into a cab, drove off to the S—th 
E—st—n Railway Station, from whence I was speedily borne to my 
destination by a special train, another of my careful precautions. 

Having thus completely cut off the trail—as we sportsmen say— I felt 
that I was once more a free agent, and gave myself up without control 
to the delights of a dual existence. I could now, like the Caliph Haroun 
Al-raschid, walk abroad in the name of Brown and listen unrestrained to 
the glowing eulogiums which men would pronounce upon the celebrated 
Jolly Green, and if a blush arose to a my swarthy cheek or mantle 
on my sunburnt forehead, the world would still be ignorant of the cause 
of that emotion. I could not help inwardly smiling—it may be with a 
shade of bitterness—when I engaged a suite of apartments at “ Ocean 
Cottage,” to hear the landlady address me, for the first time, as Mr. 
Brown. 

“‘ Who,” said I to myself, as I ruminated, cow-like, over my destiny : 

“who would read in that name 
The high soul of the son of a long line,— 
Who, in this garb z 


(I wore a Prince of Wales’s black-glazed straw hat and pilot-jacket) — 
—— “the heir of prince lands, 
Who in this——” 


(not “ sunken” and “ sickly” but) 
—— “careless, jovial eye, the pride 
Of rank and ancestry ?” 


It was altogether a case of Werner Redivivus, except that he had 
no money in his pocket and I had plenty, and that he plunged into ob- 
scurity to save himself from the clutches of Bohemian bailiffs or Silesian 
sheriffs’-officers, whereas my seclusion was for the sole purpose of avoid- 
ing popular ovations. 

et although I had no reason to doubt the impenetrability of my dis- 
guise, it was not without a slight sensation of nervousness that I entered 
the reading-rooms on the esplanade of W—rth—ng, to which I became 
an immediate subscriber; nor was it without a certain tremor that I took 
up the S—ss—x Adv—rt—s—r, whose lynx-eyed fashionable reporter 
would, I feared, have unearthed me in my — lair. But, strangely 
enough, though—of course—greatly to my satisfaction, my arrival was 
unnoticed either by the whisperings loungers of ‘the establishment” or 
the Argus of the county paper. 

What a hollow mockery is the breath of popular favour! Not four- 
and-twenty hours before, and I stood within the walls of a police-office, 
the cynosure of every eye for a deed of daring without a name, and now 
—having taken the magistrate’s advice and left London—only sixty miles 
apart and a day scarcely gone by—and no one appeared to know, no one 
seemed to heed the gap in society which my absence had caused. 
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“ Welcome, then,” I exclaimed, “the obscurity of Brown! a better 
name had been thrown away on the boors of S—ss—x !” 

It soon, indeed, became quite clear to me that, unless I exercised a 
deal of discretion—which, fortunately, I possess in an eminent de- 
though I am sure it is not necessary for me to say so—the name 

of Brown would probably very soon efface the recollection of every other 
in the good town of W—rth—ng. 

It could not but be satisfactory for me to witness the eagerness with 
which my appearance on the esplanade was hailed every morning; how 
anxious the rival bathing firms of Dipps and Limpet—both of them “‘ The 
Original”—were to secure my patronage; how solicitous the weather- 
beaten owners of the Sea- Lark, the Skimmer, and the Sky- Seraper, were to 
engage me to sail with them on every oceasiori ; how warmly the donkey- 
boys saluted me, offering me their choicest animals; how politely the 
flymen requested me to engage their vehicles by the day or hour! Nor 
was it less agreeable to me to notice how that portion of the fair sex, to 
whom are confided the out-of-doors’ education of infants—the race of 
nursery maids, in fact—how they used to titter and glance unutterable 
things, as I paced along the pebbly promenade. I might even go further 
and tell how their mistresses—but no, not a breath shall escape my lips 
to cloud for an instant the fair fame of the S—ss—x matrons. 

I may just as well describe the costume I generally wore when not 
rigged for buffeting the yeasty waves with my brawny arm, or ploughing 
the briny ooze beneath my clipper’s keel. 

It consisted of a moe 2 coat bound with scarlet braid, with narrow 
white stripes, three and three, cut well into the shape ; white trousers 
with a scarlet stripe down the outside seams; brown hat lined with green 

mbolical some will say), and bound with scarlet ; white cambric hand- 
kerchief, with a deep crimson body; cream-coloured gloves ; violet silk 
neckhandkerchief semé with golden bees; and, to complete my turn-out, 
glazed boots with scarlet heels. 

The marine inhabitants of W—rth—ng must have been more or less 
than man or woman if they had seen me approach them without sensation. 
I am perfectly convinced that they knew I was, to a certain extent, mas- 
querading, and the proof of it was that the boatmen, the flymen, the 
donkey-boys, the bathing-men, and all the young ladies at Miss Coach- 
man’s li , invariably saluted me by the title of “Captain.” The 
fact is that since the days of Coriolanus no great man has ever succeeded 
in disguising himself so completely as altogether to escape detection. 
Something of the ore will shine through the earthiest envelope, let one 
do what one may. | 

It may readily be imagined that, with my energy and enterprise, I did 
not arow He my operations to the promenade or the library. I had not 
come to the sea-shore, like Julius Cesar, merely to fill my pocket with 
oyster-shells. I meditated other trophies, and it was not long before I 
set out in pursuit of them. 


The first thing I did was to provide myself with a couple of good 


 teleseopes—one for day and one for night—which I got, a great bargain, 


only ten pounds each, from a retired preventive-service man, who, having 
become nearly blind from being constantly on the look-out, had no 
further occasion for them. An excellent fellow was Bill Smirker, and 
F2 
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many a long yarn he used to spin to me as he sat smoking his pipe on 
the bottom of a boat turned upside down on the beach, about a stone’s 
throw from the Salutation saitipaaiane, just handy enough for me to 
send now and then for a glass of gin-grog to moisten the old seaman’s 
clay. It was the only thing, the poor fellow said, that “ seemed to do 
him good” after the hardships he had gone through, one of which, as he 
told me in confidence, was his abrupt dismissal from the coast-guard on a 
most unfounded charge, that of being addicted to the use of ardent spirits 
when on duty. 

“I defies any man,” he used to observe to me—“ I defies any man, let 
him be the first leeftenant his-self, to prove that he ever see me the worse 
of liquor ; them as takes they fancies into their heads, which its inferiors 
in rank they auleys practyses upon, is sure to be a bit cranky theirselves; 
ain’t it so, Cap’n—you've seen the world and you knows it. Here's 
towards your health! As to ardent spirits I dont’t know such a 
thing. What takes I auleys mixes—dyloote it with water, like this 
here—that’s my plan.” 

This was perfectly true as I could myself bear witness, and it used to 
make my blood boil with indignation when I reflected on the condition 
of this poor victim of official tyranny. However, I did my best to alle- 
viate its effects, and I seldom parted from the veteran without bestowing 
on him a substantial proof of my sympathy ; and this I will say for him, 
he never seemed weary of telling me his artless tale, and always made 
the same imposing asseverations. Bill Smirker was a thoroughly prac- 
tical man, and convinced me of the fact every time I saw him, for though 
not quite certain of the beneficial effects of the gin-grog, he never 
flinched from the experiment of testing its efficacy. Such men, happily 
for the British nation, are not rare amongst our “old salts.” Without 
them, indeed, how could our wooden walls be manned ? 

But Bill Smirker was not the only authority whom I consulted in my 
thirst for maritime information. There was another hardy tar, a relation 
of his, whom—with that object in view—I indeed took into my pay. It 
is a singular fact, by-the-by, how widely spread the tie of relationship 
always is amongst the poorer classes at a watering-place. Every one 
seems to be connected in some way or other. The donkey-master mar- 
ries his cousin, the daughter of the red bathing machines, and her uncle, 
who goes shrimping, is the father-in-law of the woman who sells fowls 
and mushrooms, her brother being the driver of the fly that stands oppo- 
site the Hope and Anchor, kept by the donkey-master’s nephew. This 
is a curious statistical fact which ought not to be concealed from the 
Registrar-General. To return, however, to my narrative. 

Bill Smirker's relative—the particular one of whom I speak—was 
a hardy son of Ocean, named Thomas—or, as he was more familiarly 
called—Tom Capstan. He had followed the profession of the sea, he 
told me, ever since he was a boy “ not half the height, nor much thicker 
about the waist, than a marlin-spike,”” though I confess that definition did 
not convey to me a very clear idea of what the faithful Thomas resembled. 
He had seen a great variety of service,—quite remarkable indeed, consider- 
ing his age, which could hardly be more than five-and-thirty. Here is 


his own account of one of the adventures of his surprisingly chequered 


career: 
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“You see, sir—I our on, Cap'n,” said Tom, giving his 
trousers the true sautiea! hiss ef palling the end of a lon ga Fron 
straggled over his manly forehead,—‘“ you see, Cap’n, this was de it was. 
My parents—poor folks, but respectable tho’f they was poor—couldn’t 
afford to make a gentl’min of me—there was eleven on us, and I was the 
youngest, warn’t I, Bill ?—you seed us all in our cradles.” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Smirker, without taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
“that’s true enough. I did—you was.” 

Well,” continued Tom, freshening up like a sou’-wester coming on 
(my own idea), “as they couldn’t make me a mitchitman, and as the sea 
was to be my wocation, the first thing as they done was to clap me into 
one of these here fishin’ boats arter mackrel, or whitin’, or what-not. 
This lasted till I was twelve years old when | was prest and went afore 
the mast. There I staid till I was’ rated a able seaman on board the 
Callyopy which I was cap'n of a gun when took by three French friggets 
arter a yardarm and yardarm fight for nineteen hours, the cap’n and two 
of the leeftenants, besides the purser, the carpenter's mate, and ninety-five 
of the crew being killed, and all the rest sewerely wounded, and taken 
into Brest, where we was all clapped into the bilboes, or bangyoes, or 
whatever be French for a pris’n.” 

“You fought to the last, then, my fine fellow,” exclaimed, I, kindling. 

“We did our dooty, sir, as Brittish seamen ought for to do,” moe 
Tom,—“I fell at my gun with a boardin’-pike clean through my body 
and my skull split open by one of the mounseer’s cutlaces, but 1 didn’t 
lose my senses for all that, for just as they was agoing to toss me over into 
the deep to feed the sherks, ‘Avast heavin’,’ says I,—and as they found 
I warn’t dead they took me pris’ner, and steering noath-west-by-noath- 
half noath, with just a pint or two free, the three friggets made all sail 
with their prize in tow. If I’d had the use of my limms and could have 
crorled as fur as the magazine I know what I’d ha’ done. _Blest if all on 
us shouldn’t ha’ gone sky-high! Hows’ever, that warn’t to be, and, as I 
said before, we was shopped in Brest, and when my wownds was healed 
they set me to work on the fortifycations along with about ten more of my 
shipmets. The French are crule feilers, sir!—I dar’ say I’'d a matter 0’ 
twenty pun’ weight of iron on my preshus limms, and | warnt the worst 
off neither, but for all that we was forced to work just as if we'd been free. 
Well, sir, one day when we was a rollin’ some blocks of stone, pretty 
nigh as big asthe hull of that boat as you're a sittin’ on, Smirker, I spied 
a wessel in the offin’, and I know’d by her figur’-head, tho’ she was a’ 
most hull-down when I see her first, that she was English. So I give 
the word to my shipmets in an under tone, and so soon as the sentry’s 
back was turned down to the beach, we scuttled just like a lot of lively 
turtle, and into the sea we plunged to make our escape.” 

The daring seaman paused at this point of his story to dash away the 
big drops that trickled from his brow, took a pull at the glass which 
Smirker held out without speaking, and then, eyeing me attentively— 
for he noticed the emotion which I could not conceal—proceeded : 

“When the sentry saw that we was off, bang goes his musket, and 
bang—bang—goes twenty more a minnit arterwards, and out comes the 
whole ridgemint and fires away as fast as they could prime and load, and 
we a swimmin’ away for dear life. They wasn’t content with small arms, 
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but they opened a battery of ninety-six pounders on us,—double-shotted, 
“And did they hit any of your gallant companions?” demanded I, 
y 


“I’m grieved to say it, sir,” said the manly fellow, burying his knuckles 
for a moment in his bony orbits,—“ but I was the only one that got safe 
off. The rest of my comrids was shot down man by man, as soon as the 
*tillery had got the range, and if I hadn’t kept divin’ like a shag or a 
guillemot, my head would have been knocked off as clean as a snuff-box 
at Greenwich fair.”’ 

« And did not the weight of your shackles impede your movements ?” 
I asked. 

“I’m free to say, sir,” returned Tom, frankly, ‘‘they did. _ Howsever, 
I got on somehow, tho’ p'r’aps I should never have reached the ship if 
she hadn’t heard the firing, and stood in to see what it was all about. As 
soon as she was within hail, when I must have swum about four mile and 
@ quarter,—it warn’t over that—lI lifted my head, and ‘Ship, a-hoy!’ I 
shouts as loud as I\could. Well, they sees me, and up goes their enson, 
—the old rag, sir,—and out I strikes and meets the jollyboat half-way, 
and they hauls me in and has me aboard in no time. The wessel, sir, 
was a British privateer from down by Dartmouth,—The Wasp, one 
hunderd and forty-two tons admeasurement, seven men and a boy, two 
short carronades abaft the mainmast, and one stern-chaser, a six-pounder, 
—John Luff commander. Nothin’ could ever shake the particklers of 
that wessel out of my mem'ry, if I was to live a hunderd year! I a’most 
think I’m a standin’ on her quarter-deck now, the impression on my mind 
is so wiwid! But what am Ia doin’ of? Belay and haul taut,—helm 
hard down! I must be joggin’, Cap’n. What a blessed arternoon for 
fishin’ ;—there aint a cat’s-paw on the water! Just ezackly the weather 
for gettin’ a sight of the old one-eyed conger that you’ve heerd me tell 
a I've plenty of strong hooks and lines ready,—won’t you come, 
sir 3? 

I was so stirred by the exciting narrative I had just heard, that, over- 
coming a slight sensation of uneasiness which had hitherto deterred me 

m excursions of this nature, I at once gave in my adhesion, and, ex- 
ressing my readiness to take my first lesson in deep-sea fishing, followed 
im down to the water’s edge. 


CuHapTer II. 
I GO OUT CONGER-FISHING. 


I oUGHT Fee to have stated that the conversation which I have 
just recorded took place after I had been about a fortnight, at W—rth- 
—ng, when I had already made some progress in a negotiation, under 
Mr. Capstan’s auspices, for the purchase of a yacht that had greatly 
taken my fancy, the property of an uncle of his, but which the owner 
evinced no inclination to part with, unless, indeed, he should be strongly 
tempted by the figure I was willing to offer. 

She was—landsmen will excuse me if I speak technically—a clean, 


copper-rigged, water-tight, trim, fore-and-aft craft, sailed well upon her 
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beam-ends with two jibs, a lug, a spanker-boom, and a gaff-taupsle, was 
dingey-built, had a splendid list to port, wore up into the wind’s-eye at 
the slightest touch of the tiller, was as sharp as an arrow abaft the 
binnacle, and had a tremendous shear. ‘Tom said she would have beaten 
the America all to nothing, only give her fair play, plenty of sea-room, 
and a four-and-twenty knot breeze. He gave me to understand that she 
had formerly been employed in the sm—ggl—ng line, and, on that 
account, was called The Tub. I confess that this fact influenced me 
more than anything else, for I thought what a spurt it would be, in times 
like these, when there is such a want of excitement, if I could “run” a 
few ankers myself some moonlight night—at the risk, even, of a brush 
with the coastguard. In the mean time, while the purchase was pending, 
Capstan’s uncle, Mr. Cutwater, obligingly allowed me to have the use of 
her—on trial, as it were—though of course I handsomely remunerated 
the crew whenever I took advantage of his offer. 

“ The Tub, sir,” said Tom to me one day, when I had been asking 
him what he thought would be a fair price to give for her, “‘ The Tw, 
sir, tho’ she’s small—nine tons is the outside of her admeasurement—is 
worth her weight, I won’t say in gold, for few vessels is, but I'll stand to 
it she’s worth her weight in silver—to them as knows how to handle her. 
If I'd two hundred and twenty pounds of my own I know what I’d do, 
I'd lay that money down for her, and when I'd got her, if so be as her 
owner parted with her for sich a sum, ‘I'd jest clap a new figger-head on 
her—your’s now, cap’n, would be just the thing—and I’d henter agin the 
werry best in the yot club, to sail round the Wight, or Europe for that 
matter. But don’t you go for to be guided by what I say, becos as 
Master Cutwater’s my uncle you may ’spose that I’m a interested party. 
You jist judge for yerself. You knows wot’s wot as well as any man. 
Blest if ever I seed a gent as hadn’t been brought up to the sea pick it 
all up so quick as you do.” 

There certainly was no denying this fact. I did get along ae a pa 
However, as I felt convinced that Tom was speaking sincerely, I told 
him I would put the affair in his hands, and if he could get me The 
Tub for a couple of hundred pounds, I'd give him ten per cent. on the 
pre as a douceur. He fought shy of the thing at first, and vowed 

e wouldn’t touch a penny of my money, but at last he yielded to my 
representations and, though he had, he said, a good deal of difficulty in 
persuading old Cutwater to sell the craft, succeeded at last in buying her 
for the sum I had named, so that, in point of fact, the bwonomano that I 
gave to Tom didn’t after all come out of my pocket—the vessel being 
worth, in his opinion, two hundred and twenty. 

As soon as the purchase was effected, I had her, by Tom’s advice, 
brought into dock—that is to say, hauled up high and dry on the beach, 
for there are no docks at W—rth—ng—to have her bottom examined ; 
and after Tom had fairly surveyed her, he reported to me, that when 
the limpets were all scrubbed off her hull, and her timbers had been 
made all right with a nail or two and a few coats of tar, there wouldn’t 
be a better sea-going boat on the coast. Her sails and spars, he added, 
were a little the worse for wear and tear—a proof of her having weathered 
a few stiffish gales—but they could be easily replaced; so I gave him a 
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carte blanche to make all straight on board The Tub, and he set to work 
with “a will,” as they say at Portsmouth and Sheerness. 

While these operations were going on—or, rather, during the intervals 
of paying the vessel off with pitch, and letting her dry in the sun—Tom 

pursued his usual occupations, and it was in consequence of 
fishing being a part of his calling that he proposed to me to witness the 
rt. 
2, a being, as Tom had observed, no wind, we were obliged to make 
use of a row-boat, in the “ starn-sheets” of which I took my place, while 
Capstan and the boat-keeper—a cousin of his, a young man with a very 
face and neck, and bright-yellow hair, whom he called “mate”— 
seated themselves “amidships,” and took the oars. There was a boy, 
too, named Jack, a nephew of Smirker, who sat “‘forrard,’” and com- 
pleted the crew. 

“If we'd had ever so little wind this arternoon,” said Capstan, when we 
had got about a hundred yards from the shore, and I began to manage 
the tiller rather dexterously—“ if we’d only had a capful, I should have 
said ‘ whitin’’ or ‘ mack’rel,’ for it’s a gentle motion as doos best for they 
fish to take the bait—a leetle towards you, sir, if you please, that keeps 
her away nicely—they seems to be following on it a swimmin’. But 
when I see the sea like glass, and I don’t b’lieve there'll be much wind 
to-night, leastways between this and sundown—what do you say, mate? 
you don’t think so neither—away from you, sir; that brings her to; 
you're good at the helm, cap’n, you can turn her round—then, thinks J, 
now’s the time for congerin’—steady, sir; right fore and aft; keep her 
end on with your elber—so—if the cap’n wants to see what fun is.” 

“What sort of a—a—a thing,” said I, “is a conger? I don’t 
happen to know—exactly.” 

: : What! didn’t you never see a conger, sir? It’s a sort of a great big 
ee age 

“Do you mean an eel?” I asked, correcting him quietly. 

* Well, sir, a neel, if you likes to call unso. We calls ’em heels here 
away. Take care, sir, with that’ere tiller; if you slue the boat round 
that way, no oars can keep her straight.”’ 

I saw that Tom, who had rather a hasty temper, was slightly irritated 
at my correction of his pronunciation, or he wouldn’t have alluded in that 
way to my mode of steering. However, I spoke soothingly, for the crew 
were three to one, and my foot was not “on my native heath.” 

* And how large,” I inquired, “are these animals ?” 

“The general run,” said Tom, who had recovered his temper, ‘is 
from four to five foot long, and about as big round as that boy Jack’s 
thigh. But the old feller as lives in the rocks where we're a goin’ to is 
ten foot long if he be ach, and as thick as my body—ain’t he, mate?” 

“Thicker,” said Tom's yellow-headed cousin. 

‘God bless me!” I exclaimed. “ Why, he must be a marine boa- 
constrictor !—quite a—a—sea-serpent! Js it—altogether—safe—to dis- 
turb him ?” 

“‘ Oh no, he ain’t no boar, sir, nor no sarpent, that ever I heerd on; 
he’s nothin’ but a heel. He's preshus strong, though, and it takes good 
tackle to hold un; but I never know’d of his doin’ anyone a mischief, not 
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of his own head, though he could, p’raps, if he’d a mind? What do you 
say, mate?” 

‘i He’d take a feller’s leg off if he got it between his jaws,” observed 
the yellow-headed one, coolly. 

“T heerd tell that he once bit a man in two,’”’ shouted Jack, who had 
been listening with avidity to the account of this brute of a conger. 
‘‘ My mother told me so.” 

“Did she?” said Tom. “ Well, that may or may not be. I don't 
mean to say it aint, and I don’t mean to say it is. Congers is wappin’ 
big things, and the way they holds on when they feels the hook is 
somethin’ surprisin’; but if ever a conger could swoller a man—you 
said swoller I b’lieve, mate ?—oh, ‘leg off,’ that was it, was it ?—well, 
this here’s the one to do it. He’s grey with hage, cap’n—a hunderd 
year old for what I know—but his witality and lissumness is wonderfle. 
And then what a eye he has! He can see as much out of that as most 
folks can out of two.” 

‘Ah! and more,” said the mate, who seemed to have even a greater 
notion than Tom of the conger’s capabilities. 

**Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that this monster has only got 
one eye?” 

 That’s all, Cap’n,” returned Tom. 

“Was he laid—that is—born so?” 

*‘ Lord bless your heart, sir, not a bit of it. He lost it thro’ aboat- 
hook—about five year ago, warn’t it, mate ?” 

“ Four,” said the yellow-headed one. ‘ He took the boat-hook clean 
down with him into his hole. It didn’t come out agin for ever so long, 
and when it did, ’twas only the shaft as was found floatin’. People 
do pepore that the iron’s still somewheres in his head, but he don’t seem 
none the wuss for it.” 

If it were not perfectly well known to the world that I am thoroughly 
lion-hearted, it might be supposed that I quailed at the thoughts of an 
adventure with a creature so formidable as these men described this conger 
to be. But, though that was not precisely the case, I admit that | did 
not altogether relish the prospect Mvefore me, for after all, as Shylock 
says, a boat is only made of wood, and may be upset, and in a struggle 
with a monster ten feet long, nothing seemed more likely. Had it been 
on dry land I should have cared nothing for the conger, but would have 
snapped my fingers in its face as readily as looked at it; but the case was 
different when the thing was in its native element and I was out of mine. 
However, it didn’t do to express any doubts on the subject, as I saw that 
the crew looked to me for an example, so I smiled carelessly, and the 
only observation I made was, “Pull away, my hearties!”—the words 
— if I remember rightly, were used by Nelson at the battle of the 

yne. 

Still, as we drew near the scene of action, I thought there would be 
nothing derogatory to my manhood if I made inquiry as to the most 
feasible mode of capturing the conger, and I asked Capstan how he pro- 
posed to set about it. 

_ “ Why, sir,” he answered, “ the best way will be to reckonyter him a 
bit before we shows him the line.” 
“The line!” said I. “Then I fancy you mean to try him with a fly. 
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What kind do you use—the May fly, the red hackle, or the grey Palmer? 
These are all good,” I added, with an air that was intended to make Tom 
aware I was not ignorant of the appliances of fly-fishing. 

The poor fellow, however, did not appear to understand me, for he 
paused ae his rowing and stared me very hard in the face, without 

. At last he said: 

“Lord bless your heart, this ere conger never see a fly in his life, 
much less swaller’d one. When I says ‘a line,’ [ means summut as one 
might move a rev’noo cutter with, and as for a hook, the flukes of that 
there anchor wouldn’t be strong enough to hold hem !”’ 

I saw at once the impossibility of tying a fly under such circum- 
stances. 

“* What bait, then, do you use?” I asked. ‘‘ Wouldn’t a Bath bun, 
now, be a good thing? [I’ve tried the fish in the Serpentine with that, 
and they seemed to like it very much.” 

“ A bun!” said Tom, hastily ; “ wellif——’’ But what he was going 
to say he stopped short in, and went on somewhat slower. ‘ The best 
bait is a nice bit of dogfish, about the size of the palm of your hand, 
doubled well round the hook. Congers likes that. When dogfish ain’t 
to be had, which is our cas now, I gives him the tail of a mack’rel.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said I, “that it would have been a good plan to 
have brought some harpoons? That’s the way they catch whales.” 

‘‘ That may be,’’ replied Tom, ‘‘but harpoons wouldn’t be of no use 
here. Congers ain’t like whales; they ain’t got no sich surface to ex- 

You couldn’t find where to bury one in a conger; they never 
shows nothing as they can’t help.” 

“What do you say to a landing-net?” I observed, resolved to let 
Capstan see that I was, at all events, a good fresh-water sailor. 

 T’d just as soon try to net a sherk as a conger!” exclaimed Tom. 
“ Why, one riggle of his backbone would break all the meshes as ever 
was made. But come, mate,” he continued, turning his head over his 
shoulder, and addressing his yellow-headed cousin, “we must give way 
if we're to get a sight of the conger this arternoon.” 

The two men, accordingly, bent over their oars, till their faces were 
yn red with fatigue; and Capstan exerted himself so much, that, from 
the sounds he emitted from his throat, I feared he was throwing himself 
into convulsions, and advised him to moderate his ardour. 

“Oh, never fear, sir,” said the honest fellow, laughing hysterically; 
“it’s only hiccups. ‘They doos me good when I’m at work.” And he 
—— again at his own weakness in the most light-hearted manner 
possible. 

After about twenty minutes more of hard rowing, Capstan gave a 
signal to his companion, and they rested on their oars, the boat still 
shooting along with the way they had given her. 

“‘ We're close upon the ground now,” said Tom. ‘“ You see, sir, the 
water’s gettin’ more shallerer; it’s where the rocks begins. There’s a 
shoal just hereaway where they ketches the prawns and lobsters. Hand 
in the oars, mate; we'll just unship the rudder, Cap’n, and scull a bit. 
Here, you boy Jack, come aft, and lend a hand!” 

The word “ scull” surprised me, but the mystery was presently ex- 
plained, by the boy seizing one of the oars, which he thrust over the 
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stern of the boat, and began wriggling it right and left in the water, 
just as a cat wriggles its tail. It seems that this process, called “scull- 
ing,” imparts an onward movement to the vessel to which the invention 
isapplied. It is a very useful discovery, and ought to be patented ; if 
not, the French will be sure to get hold of it, and then they may cross 
the Channel any night they please, without the slightest fear of making 
a noise—if they can only hold their tongues. 

While the boy was sculling, Tom went into the bow of the boat, and 
his mate pulled out from beneath the place where he sat several strong 
lines and hooks—not near so thick and large, however, as they had given 
me reason to expect—and began to bait them with the mackarels’ 
tails. 
“ Hold hard, Jack,” exclaimed Capstan, after he had attentively sur- 
veyed the water for a few minutes, “ we're. close upon his harnt now. 
There, you keep her steady, that’s all. Just step this way, sir; take 
care of that thawt; keep off from the side, sir; lend a harm, mate— 
that’s you, sir ; there you are.” 

It is no slight stroke of seamanship, I can assure any landsman, to 
pass safely from the stern-sheets to the bow of a boat when she is in 
motion. It requires an extremely nice eye, the foot of a cragsman, and 
the nerve of a chamois-hunter; without these requisites, few can do it 
properly. The stupid mate nearly threw me off my balance by his in- 
terference, but, in spite of his officiousness, I reached the spot where 
Capstan stood. 

“ Do you see him?” said 'I, eagerly, for the glow of anticipative com- 
bat was kindling in my veins ; “do you see him ?” 

“Not ezackly, sir,”’ replied Tom, peering over the gunhole, as the 
edge of a boat is called. “What was that? I’m blest if I don’t think 
I see his tail just there, up among them seaweeds. There he goos— 
right into his hole under that ’ere rock.” 

I looked anxiously in the direction in which Capstan pointed, but, 
though I am tolerably sharp-sighted, I failed to discover any traces of 
the creature, and I expressed myself to that effect. 

“ Ah, sir, they’re uncommon swift is congers,” was Tom’s reply, “ un- 
less you happens to be used to ’em, it’s not easy even to say you see ’em 
when they hides themselves like this'n.” 

“ You are sure he is in his hole, Tom?” said I. 

*¢ Sure on it, sir,” he answed, unhesitatingly. 

“ How will you get him out? Poke him up, hey, and then make him 
eat the bait, is that it ?” 

“If we know’d where to poke him, cap’n, that might arnser, but 
congers is werry sly creturs, werry sly indeed they is. He’s a watchin’ 
on us now at this blessed minnit I’ll be bound, with that there one eye of 
his. We must inweagle him, that’s what we must do. Hand the cap’n 
aline, mate. Now, sir, you just turn one end on’t round this ’ere thole- 
pin to make all fast, and drop the line into the water, keeping a few coils 
in your left hand to play him with after he’s taken the bait—but when 
once you has him, whatever you do, don’t let go.” 

I followed his directions, and, fixing my eyes attentively on the rocks, 
waited for the appearance of the conger. Tom and his mate also lowered 
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their lines, and there we sat, three as determined men as ever spliced the 
mainbrace. , 

Fishing is a very pleasant thing, when you have plenty of sport, but 
when you haven’t, [ am free to confess that I think it rather slow. For up- 
wards of half an hour we remained silent and motionless, except a little 
bobbing up and down to make the bait appear lively, but though I ma- 
naged my part of the business admirably, the conger never stirred. 

“¢ Perhaps he has had his supper,” I suggested, “ and isn’t hungry !” 

Tom put his left hand horizontally above his eyes, and had what he 
called ** a bright look-out to the west’ard.” 

** No, sir,” he said, after a pause; “ that ’ere conger’s supper’s not yet 
cooked ; they never eats nothin’ much afore sun down; it wants a good 
bit of that yet.” 

“ How long will he be, do you think, before he comes out ?” I inquired, 
for I was beginning to get a little tired of doing nothng. 

*“'That’s altogether onsartin’, sir, it depends on his temper; they’ve a 
deal of temper has congers. I’ve watched ’em myself for eight and forty 
hours of a stretch, and never see nothin’ at all, tho’ I know’d they was 
there as true as | knows that this’n a list’nin’ to what we're sayin’ 
now.” 

“T’ve sot longer nor that,” observed the yellow-headed mate, ‘“ and 
never caught nothin’ but the roomatticks.” 

«“ At that rate,” said I, “‘ we shall go back no wiser than we set out.” 

Tom answered, with a singular kind of smile, 

“ Oh yes, Cap'n, somethin’s auleys to be larnt, whatsomnever one doos. 
I see summot a stirrin’ them weeds agen; did’nt you, mate? Keep the 
boat off a bit, boy, to the edge of that ‘ere rock. Rise your line a little, 
Cap’n. Now lower him agen. Steady.” 

But while he was offering me this unnecessary advice, I took a course 
of my own. The conger, I was assured, was hidden somewhere in the 
rocks. Now if the brute was obstinate, and wouldn’t come out to eat, the 
only way was to make him. It was useless offering him a mackerel’s tail 
for supper if he hadn’t any appetite. “ 1’ll tickle it for him,” thought I; 
and while Capstan’s head was turned to give some directions about the 
boat, I raised the bait to the surface of the water, tore it off, ard quickly 
sunk my line, which was heavily leaded, amongst the rocks, em [ 
jerked it about in every direction, feeling pretty confident that I should 
get hold of him that way, if he was to be had at all. Nor was my ex- 

ctation disappointed. 1! had not flourished my arm half a dozen times 

fore I felt a sudden tug. 

“J have him!” I exclaimed. ‘Now then!” And remembering 
Capstan’s instructions not to let go, and grasping the line with both 
hands, I pulled away with all my might. “ He’s confoundedly strong,” 
I cried, after struggling for some time, now slackening a little, and then 
making “taut,” as I had been advised. ‘ He’s a tremendous fellow! I 
shall hardly be able to haul him on board.” 

‘Let me keep him steady for you, while you take breath, sir,” said 
Tom, whose glee at my success was quite irrepressible. Indeed, this 
genial feeling was shared by every one in the boat. 

**No!” I replied, resolutely ; “what my right hand has struck, my 
right hand shall bring captive to my feet. Stand by with the boat- 
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hook, if you like, and poke out his other eye when I get him out of the 
water. ow for it.” And, bending all my muscles to the effort, I set 
one knee on the gunhole of the boat, and strove with might and main to 
drag the monster from his den. 

A moment more and I should have been successful, for, as Capstan told 
me afterwards, the brute was all but vanquished, when, unfortunately, the 
line, incapable of sustaining the two-fold strain, snapped right in two; 
and, such was the violence of the recoil, that, before I could recover my 
equilibrium, I was plunged backwards, head over heels, into the ocean! 
I have only an indistinct recollection of what followed. There was a rush 
of waters all around me, lights danced in my eyes, strange noises filled 
my ears, and the sole sense of consciousness which, I think, I possessed, 
was the dread, not so much of being drowned, as of being devoured by 
my infuriated antagonist. Nor was this fear an unfounded one, for as I 
was rising to the surface I felt a’ smart stroke on my collar-bone, accom- 
panied by a grating noise—the conger’s triple row of teeth, no doubt, 
endeavouring to tear me ; and after that I remember nothing till I found 
myself lying on my back in the bottom of the boat, and Tom Capstan, 
looking as pale as a sheet, trying to pour some brandy down my throat. 

“It was lucky for you, sir,” he said, as soon as I was a little recovered, 
“that | had the boat-hook handy, and caught you by the collar, or you 
might have gone down agen, and got ’tangled among the weeds.” 

“Did you see the—the—the serp—the hippop—the boa—the conger, 
I mean—did you see him come out at me?” I gaspingly inquired. 

‘See him, sir! ah,. I think we did, too—didn’t us, mate?” asked 
Capstan. 

“I shan’t never see sich another,” responded the yellow-headed one. 

“T think,” said I, “that he couldn’t have given me so much trouble if 
he hadn’t—somehow—twisted his tail round the trunks of some of the— 
the submarine trees that grow down there.” 

“ Summut of that sort, sir,” replied Capstan. ‘I’m sure you couldn't 
have hooked him firmer if you’d got hold of the very rocks theirselves ! 
But bless me, Cap’n, you’re oncommon wet—and the sky’s changing. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we was to have some dirty weather if we don’t make 
haste back.” 

This remark put us all on the gui vive, and the men set to work in 
good earnest to reach the shore, which, after an hour’s hard pulling they 
accomplished, not, however, before the sea had made a victim—after its 
usual fashion—of the indomitable Jolly Green. 


Cuapter III. 
I PLAN AN EXPEDITION. 


For a short time after this adventure I was not in much humour to 
tempt the sea again, and, indeed, I was hardly fit for hard work, my 
collar-bone being still very stiff and painful. When I examined the place 
afterwards, in the secrecy of my own chamber, I could distinetly trace the 
mark of one of the conger’s teeth, extending from the nape of the neck 
to the point of the shoulder. It was just as if I had been scored by a 
boat-hook, or some such instrument, and fully satisfied me that there had 
been no exaggeration on the part of Capstan and his companion, when 
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they described the size of the monster. Reasoning, indeed, from analogy 
@ la Cuvier, who, when Buffon gave him a hair of the dog that bit him, 
pronounced at once as to the sanity of the animal, I at once inferred, from 
the appearance of my wound, that the conger must have been at least 
re feet in length, and that one of its teeth must have projected a great 

nd the rest. These are facts which I intend shortly to lay 
before the Royal Geographical Society. 

But a re saphile in the tamquilliey of Ocean Cottage brought 
back my natural energy, and my thoughts once more returned to the perils 
of the deep, which I felt a wild, buccaneering pleasure in braving. Cap- 
stan and the usual crew accompanied me again on various fishing excur- 
sions ; but though we were successful enough in catching small fry, it 
was very singular that we never could manage to get even a glimpse of 
the conger. I am of opinion that the creature’s instinct must have made 
him aware whenever I was on the water in search of him, and he had had 
too narrow an escape when we came into contact to wish to renew the 
struggle with so formidable a foe as I had proved. Indeed, this opinion 
was fully confirmed by Capstan and the mate. 

In the mean time, while I was thus dallying with the deep, sterner pur- 
a were working in my mind, and The Tub was getting ready for sea. 

ow little the busy workmen, or even Smirker—old sea-dog as he was— 
divined my thoughts as I used to sit on one of the groins, wr 
intent on watching them, as they tarred and feathered the lugger, thoug 
all the time I was planning schemes of midnight daring that should one 
day astonish the coast of S—ss—x, much as my former rival, L—s 
N—p—1l—1, has lately astonished a n—ghb—r—ng country. 

Like him, I kept my project to myself till I was ready for action, and 
did not, in the first instance, admit even Capstan to my counsel. It was 
only by degrees that I prepared him for the coup d’état I meditated. I 
began by desiring him to look out for ten or a dozen hardy, determined 
fellows, who, for liberal pay, were willing to sail under my flag. He 
looked rather blank when first I spoke on this subject, conceiving that it 
was my intention to turn him and his yellow-headed cousin adrift ; but 
when I told him that he was to be my first-lieutenant, and that the 
“mate” might act in whatever capacity he thought fit, his spirits rose 
again, and he swore on the spot to nail his colours to the mast. He then 
asked me what was my motive for wishing to hire so many more men? 

“To man The Tub,” I replied, calmly. 

“Why, sir,” he replied, “she’s manned a’ready; leastways, if me and 
the mate and the boy, Jack, ain’t to be turned off.” 

“ How do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“We three’s quite enough to navigate that ’ere craft,” said he,“ we 
could take her anywheres. Another hand, p'r’aps, mightn’t be too many 
—and I’ve a brother-in-law who'd be quite willing to devote a portion of 
his time—he’s a lobster-pot maker by trade, but a excellent seaman—but 
more ud be in the way, the wessel couldn’t hold ’em.” 

“ You surprise me,” I returned; “I fancied that her war complement” 
(laying a strong accent on thebelligerent substantive) “ would be at least, 
twenty. Listen to me attentively,” I continued; “first of all—can I trust 


you ?” 


“ Trust me, sir!”” he exclaimed, throwing his hat on the shingly beach 
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and bearing his brawny neck; “ there’s my edd, if you doubts my onner 
take a axe and cut it off!” 

‘Enough, my brave fellow,” I said, “ Inever did doubt you; now pay 
attention to what I am going to say. You call me Captain Brown. Be 
it so. I am Captain Brown while I stand on the chalky cliffs of Albion, 
—or it pleases me so to call myself. But when my foot is on the quarter- 
deck of yonder craft, which now lies hull down upon the dog-shores—when 
my own green pennant is floating above my head,—and am known by a 
name which, were it where it whispered in W—rth—ng, would make 
every tradesman in the town tremble in his trousers! So far let that 
suffice. You think, perhaps, that I came to this coast for ordinary pur- 

oses of amusement: to bathe, to fish, eat shrimps and figs, and ride on 
aan Ha! ha! These pleasures may satisfy the worn-out Londoner, 
but I am of a mould that yearns for sterner delights. Come hither, closer, 
that no ear but yours may drink the sound. What say you,” I added, 
lowering my voice to a hoarse whisper, “ what say you to the smuggler’s 
bold career?—wind on the bow—helm hard up—grapnels out—lugger 
on a lee-shore—flash in the pan—roar of stern-chasers—running fight— 
larboard and starboard—dense fog—sheer off—tubs, bales, kegs—-silk, 
brandy, bacca—hooray !—hoo—oo—ray !—hoo—o—oo—ray !” 

And in the enthusiasm of the moment I cheered with all my might, 
and Tom Capstan re-echoed my cheers. 

“ Well!” said Tom, when our mutual excitement had, in some degree, 
abated, “ blest if I didn’t think you was arter summut, Cap'n. So The 
Tub is to do a bit of countryband, is she? With all my heart. It’s a 
dull life we’ve been a leadin’ down here. We wants a stir up of some 
kind.” 

“And you shall have it, I promise you,” I rejoined. “When do you 
think The Tub can be ready for sea?” 

Capstan mused for a moment. 

“Let me see,” he said; “this is the 10th—well, if we was to run her 
off them dogshers to-morrer,—it ud take us a couple of days to step her 
mast and bend on her new sails—that ud bring us to the 14th; then 
there’s the prewisions,—you’d like to prewision her for a cruise, I s’pose, 
sir!” 

“ “ Of course,” I replied; “for a cruise of—of—how long shall we say, 
om ?” 

“ P’r’aps, sir, you'd better leave that to me. I must overhaul her and 
see if all her lockers are water-tight and how much she'll hold. You 
eat bisket, sir, in coorse?”’ 

“ Captain's biscuit,” returned I, with an air of dignity, “ when I am at 
sea. Buy as much of that as you think necessary—and cheese and 
butter—tea, chocolate, coffee, and sugar—and—I’m fond of fresh milk— 
could you manage to get a cow?” 

“T could get a cow easy enough, only when I had ’un I shouldn’t know 
where to stow un on board The Tub.”’ 

“Right,” I observed; ‘I see your difficulty. Cows have horns. The 
ropes might get entangled. I will waive the cow,—and rough it; yes, 
rough it, as becomes a son of ocean.” 

_ “We could te’ther a goat, sir,” suggested Capstan; ‘‘there’d be room 
in the forehatch for that. My brother-in-law’s wife—that’s his second 
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wife,—not my poor sister—she's dead and ’appy—her name’s Kelsom— 
well, Mrs. Kelsom’s got as fine a she-goat as ever was kidded. It draws 
a shay on the promenade,—you may have noticed it, sir. It brings Mrs. 
Kelsom a goolih bit of money during the season, for they’re not ’spen- 
sive animals isn’t goats,—but she'd part with it to you, sir, I know,— 
specially if she know’d that her husband was a goin’ to sail along of us.” 

I desired Capstan to make the double arrangement, and said, with 
respect to other matters, such as preserved meats, wine, spirits, and cigars, 
I would see to them myself. Then, inviting him to take a turn with me 
along the beach, that we might be altogether out of earshot, in case any 
of the g—v—rnm—nt sp—es were lurking about, I entered into more 
serious details, 

“ Of course, Capstan,”’ said I, in a grave tone, “ when you embark in 
an enterprise of this nature, you are prepared for the consequences ?” 

“T never takes nothin’ in hand, sir,” he returned, resolutely, “that I 
doosn’t go right through with. I’m under your orders—while you pays 
me—so many guineas a-week, more or less. I arsks myself, ‘ What’s the 
Capn’s commands?’ ‘To run over to the French coast,’ is my arnser.’ 
‘What to do there?’ says I, agen. ‘ What’s the odds to you?’ is my 
reply. P’raps it’s tubs,—p’raps it isn’t ;—that’s no bisness of mine. 
There, sir, thems my principles—them’s the cullers I sails under !” 

“ True as steel,” thought I. ‘ Well, then,” I pursued, aloud, “ you 
must be aware—without my telling you’—here I threw in a look of 
intelligence, and he nodded in return—“ that it is necessary for me to 
protect my property when once it is shipped; I don’t say against whon— 
but, sanity protect it.” 

Tom nodded again. 

“ How many guns is The Tub pierced for on her main-deck ?” 

“ There’s the scupper-holes and the bull’s-eye abaft the forehatch. 
But what weight of metal are you a-thinkin’ on, sir ?” 

“ Oh, the usual thing-—four-and-twenty pounders, I believe.” 

“ Too heavy, sir,” said Tom, reflecting. ‘‘ What with the recoil, they'd 
go right out backwards arter.they was fired off. You knows what that 
is, sir ?” 

I coloured at this allusion to my accident with the conger; but it was 
no time for permitting my temper to be ruffled. 

‘“* How then,” I asked, ‘ about artillery.” 

“If you'll take my advice, sir,” replied Capstan, “you'll not think 
about it. You wants The Tub to sail; and she will sail—if you don’t 
overweight her—like a duck, which she built like one. What’s the trade 
for? Why, runnin’—that’s it. A swivel, now, for a signal, or a make- 
believe in case of being chased, and some small arms—a gun a-piece for 
me and Kelsom and the mate, and a pistol for the boy E 

“T thought, at least,” I said, with a feeling akin to gloom, “ that we 
could have had some carronades or howitzers, or something of that kind 
on deck, but if Zhe Tub wouldn’t sail under such a weight of metal, 
that idea must be abandoned. At all events, you'll fit up an arm-rack 
in the chief cabin—for the boarding-pikes and muskets—and see to the 
powder-magazine.” 

“ Oh, that in coorse, sir,” answered Capstan; ‘only we must do it on 
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the sly, and kiver it all well up, or we shall have they shirks there—the 


rev noo men—down upon us some day with a sarch.” 

“ True,” I observed, “ the hirelings may otherwise mar my project.” 

« And seize the wessel before she sails.” 

“Give me then—the—the—benefit of your opinion on the matter 
altogether.” 

« As you wishes for it, sir, here it is. Powder and shot’s useful ; so is 
a gun or two, no matter what for? Fora ten-pun’ note, sir, I’ll make 
that all right ; the arms shall be reddy when they're wanted, and that’s 
you need know about ’em. It will keep you out of harm’s way with the 
rey’noo, in case of squalls.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “‘ you're right. As to the armament of the craft, 
then, I leave that also to you. Personally, I shall know how to pro- 
vide. But to return to the first question I asked you. When can The 
Tub be rigged, manned, victualled, armed, and fit for a cruise?”’ 

“ As I said afore, sir, this is the 10th; in a fortnight she'll be riddy 
to go to the North Pole. How's the moon?—about the full, I think. 
In a fortnight more we shall have nepp tides and dark nights—all the 
better for us. We can make a safe run then over to Sherbug or Havver- 
de-Grease—but, Cap’n, there’s somethin’ as is left out of your calki- 
lation.” 

I asked what that was. 

“Why, when we runs the tubs ashore, we must have some as can 
hike ’em away up the country for us. Now, you was a talkin’ about 
hirin’ more men. The fact is, I do know three or four as ud be glad of 
the job, now the harvestin’ is pretty nigh got in. They’re all men as 
I can trust—relations of my own—that’s to say, of my missesses and 
mine. A light spring waggin’ and a team of good horses would soon 
whip off what goods we brought, afore the preventives had any notion 
we was on the coast.” 

 Admirable !” I exclaimed. ‘You have forestalled my ideas on the 
point. I was just going to think of the very thing. Now, then, we 
will separate. Don’t let your family feelings induce you to breathe a 
syllable of this matter to any one. Don’t even trust Smirker with the 
slightest hint. Come up to my apartments this afternoon; bring some 
prawns, if you like, as a blind, and then I'll give you the money neces- 
sary for your preparations. For my own part, I shall have plenty to do 
between this and the 24th, when I trust I shall see the bunting waving 
in the breeze. Farewell, Thomas, and let old Charley Napier’s watch- 
word at the memorable action of the Isle of Dogs—or the Doggerbank, 
as it is sometimes called—let his watchword be ours !” 

‘What was that, sir?” said Capstan, as he turned his quid, and made 
a lurch to windward. 

“ STAND TO YOUR GUNS, MY BOYS, AND DOUSE THE GLIMS!” 

I reserve the rest of my narrative for next month. 


Jan.—vou. XCIV. NO. CCCLXXIII. 
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THE ANSAYRII, OR ASSASSINS.#* 


Tue Ansayrii, or Nusayrii, have, by their identification with the 
“ Assassins” of the Crusaders, their mysterious worship, their oft-misre- 
resented secret practices, and their unexplored mountain recesses, been, 
both themselves and their country, involved in all the interest of a semi- 
mystic obscurity. True that the Ansayrii themselves are scattered all 
along the coast of North Syria and Cilicia, and that they constitute in 
those countries a large portion of the agricultural labourers—that many 
have been employed as servants by Europeans residing in the Levant ; 
true, also, that their own country is constantly traversed by Europeans 
journeying from Tripoli to Hamah, by their Bnce great strongholds Kalah 
al Husn and Kalah al Masyaad, and from Latakia to Aleppo, by the 
Jibal Kraad; but still there remained a limited but unknown and unex- 
lored tract of country between these two travelled routes, and little 
insight into the practices of the secluded mountaineers had ever been 
arrived at from the pliant and crafty denizen of the plain and the city. 

We are indebted to Mr. Walpole for a first thorough exploration of the 
Ansayrii country, and a carefully-prosecuted inquiry into the habits and 
manners of this strange people. It was, he says, after he arrived at 
Bayrut, on his second trip, that he began to think of making a point of 
exploring the country of the Ansayrii more thoroughly than had been yet 
done. “I looked at the map,” he says, in his sparkling narrative. 
“There was nothing to do; all was filled in Kasnian, Jerusalem, the 
Hauran. If I bought tape in a shop on Ludgate-hill, ten to one if the 

rson who served me had not taken a return-ticket by the steamer, 
rushed in a fortnight over Syria and Egypt, and knew as much, at all 
events, as his dragoman thought he ought to know for his money. The 
compasses dropped from my hand in despair ; there was nothing for it but 
to get a friendly doctor quietly to make me a Mussulman, and, joining 
the caravan, go on to Mecca. But no: here is a wild part, bare from 
Safyta to Nahr al Kabir, which Arrowsmith has never ventured to put 
on copper. I turned to Kelly—almost the only book that has survived 
my journey—and there actually in print saw: ‘We have now skirted 
both flanks of the mountains inhabited by the Ansayrii, or Ansayrians, and 
Ismalys, without having made any intimate acquaintance with these 
strange tribes or their abodes, which all European travellers seem very 
shy o as. : 

“Ten thousand thanks, fellow-traveller! Here was untrodden ground. 
I was off, and fixed my head-quarters at Latakia. 

“ In this journey, or rather in its first stage, others, far abler than my- 
self, have trodden before me; but the reader will allow that I have not 
sought to copy or relate what they also saw. I came like a pilgrim, and 

ut mortar in the interstices, and replaced stones broken through the lapse 
of time, thus endeavouring only to relate what others had overlooked. In 
this, I hope, the reader will find pleasure. 








* The Ansayrii, and the Assassins, with Travels in the Further East in 
1850-51; including a Visit to Nineveh. By Lieutenant the Hon. F. Walpole, R.N., 
author of “ Four Years in the Pacific.” 3 vols. Richard Bentley. 
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« My travels in the Mountains of the Ansayrii are new, and many of 
the places were never before visited by Europeans. To this new route let 
me invite the reader, the traveller, the savant. The Ansayrii have long 
been an enigma ; travellers have skirted, have beheld from a distance, but 
have never ventured among their hospitable tribes. Even Burckhardt 
slept only one night at an rape 9 village. Pococke, I think, says 
merely that they make and drink abundance of good wine. The pioneer 
has been; he has returned safe. From what I know of them, [ invite 
travellers among them, and, in the language of the Arab, say, ‘Ta 
faddale eh mah salaami!’ (Step in, and peace be with you!)” 

We must avow at the outset our conviction that the political and 
theological importance of the Ansayrii and of their country has been 
enveloped in a good deal of unnecessary mystery, and, as a natural 
sequence, has been very much exaggerated. The Ansayrii Mountains, 
which occupy the limited tract between the valley of the Nahr al Kabir, 
at the northern extremity of the Lebanon, on 1 the river of Latakia, 
which separates them from Casius and Anti-Casius, has not a length of 
above fifty miles by twenty-five in extreme width. Bounded on one side 
by the sloping littoral of ‘Tortosa, Gabala, and Laodicea, well known to 
travellers—cut through by the great roads to Hamah, by Kalah al Husn 
and Kalah Masyaad, to Jisr al Shughr (ancient Seleucus ad Belus), by 
the Jibal Kraad, the country of the scammony growers—and descending 
abruptly into the valley of the Upper Orontes (ancient Calo-Syria)—ac- 
cident, far more than any real apprehension on the part of Syrian tra- 
vellers, has been the reason that these limited mountain-districts have 
been so little visited. Travelling along the coast-line, the wanderer finds 
little to tempt him away to these pathless mountain tracks. Following 
the valley of the Orontes, the temptations to climb the bluff green hill 
that breast that valley to the westward like a wall are still less felt. Sa 
also, passing from Tripoli or Tortosa to Hamath, or from Latakia to Jis 
al Shughr, the fame of few cities or ruins of magnitude attract the wan: 
derer from the beaten road. As to the Ansayrii, they are, as before said 
scattered over the country; the mountains that bear their name can 
searcely be called their stronghold. We shall subsequently see that they 
dwell only in the lower or hilly country. ‘There are, probably, nearly as 
many villages of Ansayrii in Cilicia as in the Jibal Ansayrii; there are, 
we should suspect, two to one in the Jibal Kraad. The road through the 
latter country, and which the writer has traversed with a single muleteer 
* —one that was also explored long ago by the veteran Maundrell—may, 
indeed, be said to lead through the heart of the country. 

As to the Ansayrii themselves, they are well known as the most 
industrious, peaceful, open-hearted, honest race of mountaineers in Syria. 
They are calumniated by the Muhammadans, who hate them because 
they will not pay due reverence to their Prophet, and by the Christians, 
who abominate them because they do not acknowledge their Messiah. 
“In that part of the mountains above Jibali,” said old Maundrell (a.p. 
1697), “there dwell a people, called by the Turks Neceres (Nusayrii, or 
Ansayrii), of a very strange and singular character ; for it is their prin- 
ciples to adhere to no certain religion, but, chameleon-like, they put on 
the colour of religion, whatever it be, which is reflected upon them from 
the persons with whom they happen to converse. With Christians they 
G2 
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rofess themselves Christians; with Turks, they are good Mussulmans ; 

with Jews, they pass for Jews; being such Proteuses in religion, that 
nobody was ever able to discover what shape or standard their con- 
sciences are really of. All that is certain concerning them is, that they 
make very much and good wine, and are great drinkers.” 

This last statement is fathered by Mr. Walpole on Pococke. The 
latter learned traveller says of the Ansayrii, “The Noceres, who 
live north-east of Latichea, are spoken of by many. Their religion 
seems to be some remains of Paganism; they are much despised by 
the Turks, and these people seem rather fond of the Christians. I[ 
could not learn anything particutar concerning their religion, only, that 
once a year they hold a sort of feast by night, which very much resembles 
the ancient Bacchanals; it is possible they may be the descendants of 
the people called Nazerini, mentioned by Pliny.” 

Similar prejudices have been handed down from traveller to traveller, 
few taking the trouble to inquire for themselves ; for who has been among 
the Ansayrii, and not received the most favourable impressions of their 
character ?—(See a paper on the Ansayrians, or Ansayrii, in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, vol. iii., p. 582.) But there was supposed to be something 
secret, something mysterious and hidden in their doctrines and practices, 
and that was quite sufficient that it should be rendered a hundred-fold 
more obscure and mysterious by speculations innumerable, and additions 
in almost the same ratio. 

No sooner had Mr. Walpole taken up his quarters in an old, tumble- 
down Mussulman’s house at Latakia, than he began his inquiries. Though 
previously acquainted with many Ansayrii, high in their degree, he had 
not yet discovered one trace of their belief, all his inquiries being met by, 
“Tam of your faith,” or the equally common answer of, “ Your faith, 
my lord frankmason” (freemason). But at Latakia our traveller 
thought he had a lever which would work, and that was, to learn religion, 
as some people learn languages—through the medium of fair lips. But, 
alas! this notable project was soon blown to the winds, for some sullen 
Ansayri assured him that they never taught their religion to their women. 
“Would you have us teach them,” he said, “whom we use, our holy 
faith.” No, the Ansayrian ladies were left to go to heaven their own 
way. Being thus defeated in his project of obtaining information at 
Latakia and the Ansayrian villages in the immediate neighbourhood, 
Mr. Walpole determined to start for the interior : 

‘To-morrow, dear reader, I had intended to have taken my leave of 
you, among the orange-blossoms of my court; but, if you will, we will 
yet journey on; and tread where none of European race have ever yet 
roamed. 1 take your consent; the servants furbish up their arms; the 
hadji is off to the bazaar, to a secret store, whence he draws hashish ; 
he would die, he says, without it, and feels sure those bookless dogs, the 
Ansayrii, never heard of the holy weed.* So, Inshallah! to-morrow 
shall see us on the road.” 

Our traveller's way lay by Basnada, up the Nahr al Kabir—the river of 
Latakia. Thence to Shulfatiya, most travellers’ first station on the road to 
Jisr al Shughr and Aleppo, and “here,” says Mr. Walpole, his first ordeal 





* Yet are they the Hashishin or Assassins of old. 
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had to be passed, “ the whole male population poured out; his hand was 
kissed, his horse much bored—half inclined to kick—was borne along till 
we reached the open space in front of the village. The women, doomed to 
toil, all soulless as they are, hang timidly back. Felts were spread on a 
rising ground, and there we sat. The spot was very pretty; the flat- 
roofed hovels, each with an affair like the tilt of a waggon, made of twigs 
on the roof : in these the natives sleep during the summer.” It seems to 
have been Mr. Walpole’s intention to have gone on at once to Kalah al 
Siyun, or Sion as he writes it; but no sooner at Shulfatiya, than, he says, 
his companion showed so many causes why that he most unwillingly gave 
up his own route, and they agreed at once to go to the southward. 

They accordingly proceeded next day south and by east over an undu- 
lating plain to the district of Mahalbi. Here the good and much calum- 
niated Ansayrians came out and pressed them to remain the day with 
them. “It is our right to-day to have you.” But our travellers con- 
tinued onwards over low rounded hills, covered with myrtle and rhododen- 
dron, (oleander ?) passing the Nahr Shubar, or Stamar, to the district of 
Kaldabha, whence Volney derived his Kalbia, the residence of the Ansayrii 
shaikh Ismaal al Osman. Along the road they passed many ruined 
villages, and kubbahs, or tombs of shaikhs and holy men, as in other parts, 
with neatly whitewashed domes. Beyond Kaldahha was the district of 
Bani Ali, one of the best cultivated of any. This was directly east of 
Jibali, ancient Gabala. Beyond this they came to the village of Ain al 
Shughr, “the sweet, or sugar spring,” which Mr. Walpole calls Ein el 
Sakarr, and where they were received at the house of Shaikh Sukkur, a 
real Ansayrian and a notorious bon vivant. They did not avail them- 
selves, however, of the proffered hospitality of the shaikh, but proceeded 
over a more hilly but wooded country to Matua, the residence of Shaikh 
Habib, one of the religious heads of the Ansayrii nation, and having a 
revenue of about 1000/. a year. Much of this, however, is property left 
to his ancestors by pious persons, and the proceeds of which he is bound 
to spend in hospitality. All who come are fed, and remain as long as they 
please. After death he will be canonised, and his tomb will add to the 
number of holy stations that dot the hills all around. 

From hence Mr. Walpole diverged a little to visit the castle of Bani 
Israal, or the children of Israel, situated on a high conical hill in the 
middle of a deep gorge. This is a ruin of some extent, including a castle 
of Saracenic origin, (?) with a modern outer wall of rubble, and a village 
inruins. A little scene, characteristic of mountaineer mistrust, occurred 
at this spot, whither Mr. Walpole had repaired, partly on horseback, partly 
on foot, accompanied by fifteen armed Ansayrii : 

They led me to the entrance of a subterraneous passage, which they told me 
was the Prison of Blood (meaning the prison for great offences rather). Except 
the wonders of this spot, its depth, and the vast treasures contained in it, they 
had no traditions of the place. However, as we were there, they surrounded 
me and begged me to be seated, requesting to know what [ wanted with Shaikh 
Habeeb. Stoutly maintaining the truth, that it was but to make his friend- 
ship, they were much vexed at my, as they fancied, not wishing to confide to 
them also the secret. After awhile, they resumed their civility, and we pro- 
ceeded back to the sheik’s house. One of the brothers of the sheik, who, as 
I before said, had accompanied me, spoke both warmly and well of their con- 
dition. “Think not that the Christians,” he said, “are more loved by the 
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Turks than we are. They are more numerous, and the Frank protects them ; 
but for us, who have none to protect us—none to speak—we are a ready prey 
for the Turk ; and, being weak, a fair spoil for the Christian. While the one 
takes by force, the other sucks the remainder by fraud. Why should we toil 
when those we hate reap? Why should we improve, to better our enemy? 
Ya Wallah! we hate them, their faith, their race, their name; and they know 
it. Dida Turk ever do good to one of us? if he did, it was as a man gives 
corn to his beast, to keep him alive to work.” 


Shaikh Habib said to Mr. Walpole, that he would grant protection and 
a house to any teacher that kind philanthropists at home might send ont 
to the Ansayrii; but he insisted that the school must be under the super- 
vision of one of themselves ; that no means might be used to convert the 
boy, whose youth and undergrown intellects would render him liable to 
such perversion. 

The next village, Zama, was in a state of insurrection, and, worse than 
all, much addicted to brigandage; our traveller, however, was not only 
allowed to pass unmolested, but hospitality was proffered, which, for reasons 
of discretion probably, was declined. Beyond this was the village of 
Kaffir Dabin, on the Nahr Shubar, the taxes of which are a perquisite of 
the Sultan’s mosque at Jibali (a common arrangement in the East), and 
whose unfortunate shaikh had been in prison for two months for arrears of 
dues incurred by his predecessors. But might is right from Paris to Pekin. 
These poor prostrate tributaries ta a Muhammadan mosque were so abased 
in morality as to proffer a girl about fourteen years of age, as also a boy, 
as a servant to Mr. Walpole, to induce him to obtain the release of their 
shaikh. Happily, our traveller was subsequently enabled to effect this 
without robbing the village of a portion of its youthful population. Mr. 
Walpole reached Kaldahha, the seat of Ismaal Osman, the same evening. 
From this place he visited, in a north-easterly direction, Kalah, or Castle 
Mahali, the more ancient name of which is said to have been Blackness, 
or Bethlehem. This castle was like the others in the Ansayrii country, 
situated amidst rugged yet beautiful mountains. The ruins appear to 
have been of Muhammadan origin, comprising what is called the Harim, 
and some still perfect rooms, called the Divan al Malik, or the king’s 
apartments—a lofty arched gateway, with large vaulted guard-rooms on 
each side, an inner wall and outer walls, built of large stones and defended 
by towers. On returning to the village, the strange admixture of hospi- 
tality and cupidity, which is so characteristic of the Arab, again mani- 
fested itself among the Ansayrii : 

On returning to the village, the people had prepared a feast ample for twenty, 
and pressed me to eat. On my complimenting my host on the extreme beauty 
of his daughters, he said—* In your country would they fetch two thousand 
piastres?” “ But have the mountain youti no taste; will they not give two 
thousand for such angels?” “ Yes, Ya Beg, they would, but then they can-. 
not ; they have it not. They pay ten now and twenty then; perhaps the 
whole is not paid before ten years ; then he gives a sheep to-day and a felt to- 
morrow, but | want two thousand down. Come marry, Ya Beg; why waste 


_— youth in wandering over old mountains, looking at ruined stones. 
arry and live long? Kishmet, kishmet !” 


On leaving Kaldahha for the lower country, whither Mr. Walpole says 
he was forced to return from the sickness of an attendant, several shaik 
joined him, and the poor left their work to kiss his hands: his march was 
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like a triumph. At one place, a small village, the people unloaded his 

and carried it off, declaring he should not go through their villa 
without eating ; at another they took his bridle from his horse, and the 
children followed him, clinging to his stirrups. At Shulfatiya the horses 
were carried off, and he was compelled to partake of hospitality. The 
next day he arrived at Latakia, and had for three days slight attacks 
of fever. 

So much for a first trip among the Ansayrii, which extended from 
Shulfatiya by the Nahr Shubar to the district of the Bani Ali, thence to 
Matua and the Castle of the Children of Israel and Zama, and back 
the Nahr Snubar, or Shubar, to Kaldahha, with a divergence to Kala 
Mahali, and back to Shulfatiya. We are not, however, sure of the 
identity of the rivers which he designates as Nahr Sheba, or Stama, and 
Nahr Snowbar, as he passed the first on his way to Kaldahha, and the 
second on his way (back?) to Kaldahha. The Nahr Shubar, or Snubar, 
is alone known to geographers, but it has several tributaries in the hilly 
country, and no doubt these were the chief two. 

On a second trip, Mr. Walpole proceeded from Shulfatiya to the 
residence of the judge of the Ansayrii. The office, he says, is an here- 
ditary one, and is in no way recognised by the Porte. From thence he 
proceeded into the great Mukatta, or district, as it is called, of Bait 
Shialf. The scenery became wild and bold; hill rose to mountain; 
smooth plain to precipitous heights. After a delightful ride he reached 
Malbat, a large straggling village, the residence of Shaikh Shamsin 
Sultan, one of the most powerful chiefs of the Ansayrii: 


A plentiful dinner provided, and wine of capital quality. The nephews of 
the chief served us, he receiving our news. For me, as one of themselves, 
they expressed great fears, both that the Turks would publicly kill me, or 
more probably poison me in secret. “ We had an Ansayrii Pasha once, they 
thought him a Turk, but directly they knew really what he was, they. killed 
him.” The sheik’s brother was a noble fellow, a perfect specimen of the 
savage in his grandest form. He was loud in his assertion that, as far as 
people went, they would not give the nizam. “I shall retire to a glen, and 
there rob my enemy and live. My people, like myself, care little for home or 
roof; the mountain-side with my son is better than the serai and him away.” 
The elder brother of Shemseen Sultan was shot by another tribe; this pro- 
duced a war, in which they wasted the enemy dreadfully. 


Malbat is in the midst of the country which produces the celebrated 
Latakia tobacco, and is two hours from the renowned Kalah al Siyun 
—~‘Kalaat el Sion, or Sioun, as it is pronounced,” says Mr. Walpole. 
A description of this remarkable castle was communicated last year to 
the Syro-Egyptian Society by Dr. Zimpel, who deseribed it as situate at 
the extreme point of a rock several hundred feet in height, between two 
valleys with mountain streams, so that it forms the fork between them. 
The base of the triangle thus formed is separated from the continuous 
land by an artificial cutting in the solid rock, about sixty feet in breadth, 
by a depth of more than a hundred feet. A pillar is left standing in this 
eut for the support of a bridge. The most perfect building in the in- 
terior is that which contained the well. It was a large hall, with a 
vaulted roof, from which a stone staircase led down to the water. The 
buildings and works of defence, said the doctor, showed evidence of 
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having been constructed at various epochs. Mr. Walpole’s description 
corroborates the doctor’s, with many additions. The south-eastern tower, 
he tells us, is called Burj al Jimal, or the Camel’s Tower, and the pri- 
soners are said to have been thrown from thence: 


The castle is well built, its foundations resting on the solid rock. It 
presents an irregular oblong form, round which runs a strong wall, further 
strengthened by square towers of two or three stories in height ; each story 
has large windows, originally barred with iron, and the chambers all vaulted. 
The western part seems the citadel, higher than the rest within the exterior 
walls, which are vaulted over, thus rendering all the loopholes under cover, 
and forming enormous spaces for stores or men. The floor of these was 
strewn with burgoll and other grain, the remains of the stores of the Sionites 
and the soldiers. 

There is a second line of defence. Between the two are great ruins of 
vaults, and a cloister, still tolerably perfect. The towers here are enormous ; 
we ascended the principal one, containing a large vaulted room on each floor ; 
and a huge square shaft descends from top to bottom. Round the battle- 
ments were huge square rocks, loose, each with a small niche in the under 

rt, in which to insert a lever, to hurl the huge masses on the assailants’ 

eads below. Down the shaft ran a small staircase, or rather notches, for de- 
scending, which, according to the natives, communicated with the postern at 
the foot of the ditch. This seems not improbable. The tower was the last 
refuge ; here the last desperate defence was to be made, and after all, a retreat 
was deemed no unwise provision. 

In this portion I could find no church, or building that seemed at all to 
have been one ; huge stone shot lay about. In the centre is a ruined mosque, 
but it does not bear a date of more than three hundred years ; the minaret is 
square and low, so it may probably have been a church. We could not enter 
it for ruins. There is also a fine bath, built with great taste; of the work of 
the knights or the Christian chiefs: it shows that though dedicated to war, to 
toil, and fatigue, they forgot not to avail themselves of the softer pleasures of 
the nations they warred against. Lower again, as we advance towards the 
eastern extremity, we find an interior wall and towers, also vast vaults. 
Here is a small ruined church ; beyond, to the outer wall, there seem to have 
been houses, probably the dwellings of those attached to the castle, and who 
tilled the adjoining lands. I could find no inscription; on several stones an 
N or an M or S were cut, but apparently with no design; the reservoir of 
water is a vast vault, half under ground, the sides and bottom well cemented: 
the natives say there is always water there. They amused themselves with 
firing their muskets in it, and the echo within and then without, as it rolled in 
numberless repetitions among the mountains, was very fine. There is also a 
deep well. We were heartily tired with scrambling over stones, into brakes, 
and creeping along vaults ; so we sat down. 


This great castle is in the possession of the Muhammadans and not 
of the Ansayrii, as is likewise the neighbouring well-cultivated district of 
Ballidar. Here Mr. Walpole left the Jibal Ansayrii (the ancient Bar- 
gylus) to enter the Jibal Kraad (the Anti-Casius), where the mass of the 
oe le are still Ansayrii. Descending into the valley of the Nahr al 

abir, or “great river” of Latakia, he passed some large villages and . 
fir forests carpeted with wild flowers, and thence by Khan Khurshi to 
the remarkable gap, first described by Maundrell, called, from a tradition 
connected with it, Shaikh al Ajussi. Beyond this is the well-known 
Kurd village of Badama, in the heart of the Scammony district. Here 
the road leaves the valley of the Nahr al Kabir, and the country becomes 
broken, the undulations being very steep, and the ascent rough and 
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tedious. On his way hence, to Jisr al Shughr, Mr. Walpole describes his 
having passed, in a small valley, a huge boulder of rock, which had been 
hollowed into three chambers ; steps had been cut to ascend to the top; 

tters were cut over it, to convey the water into the basins hollowed in 
the well; and here and there were seats. Two doors led to the cham- 
bers within, in which are troughs sufficiently long to contain a body, 
and smaller niches, as if for a vase or light. On the right, or south 
end, was a coffin within the chamber, which together contained eleven 
sarcophagi. The present governor of the Jibal Kraad, Mr. Walpole tells 
us, is one Muhammad Aga, who was a Kavass Bashi, or head police 
officer to the Euphrates’ expedition ; and he was full of praises of Colonel 
Chesney and the officers of the expedition, showing his arms, as pledges 
of the friendship they had entertained for him. 

After a visit to the castle of Shughr (Seleucus Belus), Mr. Walpole 
proceeded to Aleppo by the eastern slope of the Jibal Arbayin, or 
‘¢ Mountain of Forty,’’ from forty ‘spirits that tradition says are locked up 
in a cave there, and of which the Jibal Rayah, both being comprised in 
the ancient Belus, forms a part. In this district are the ruined cities 
of Jiradi, Kaffir al Barah, “the Wilderness of the Just,’”’ and others, which 
have been described by Burckhardt, as also in Ainsworth’s Magazine 
(vol. vi., p. 160 e¢ seg.), and the now inhabited towns of Marah, Arniba, 
Rayah, and Adlip. 

Of Jiradi, two miles from Arniba, Mr. Walpole says : 


The ruins, though those of a considerable town, had little of interest, but 
over the whole the country around arid, stony, barren, iron, sterile; and then, 
the silence of the wilderness! A sudden destruction seemed to have fallen on 
the solitary town; the houses not perishing by slow decay, no mouldering ruin 
telling of vicissitudes, desertion, or extinction; but stones, fresh as yesterday 
—no lichen-covered walls—no ivy winding up the broken gable—but as if a 
race were building and a blast had swept them off even in the midst of their 
work. The houses were probably destroyed by an eartliquake, as stones and 
walls were turned and wrenclied most singularly. 

A thing that most struck me was the total absence of wood in the interior 
of the houses: such, at least, as were standing were notched as if for the re- 
ception of beams: many were vaulted; these required no beams; but many 
were not, or showed the ruin of the vault. The country about was sharp 
rock, with small sweet grass or clover between ; the pieces of rock, standing 
two, four, or eight feet high. The ruins being built of the same, it was difficult 
to see where they began and where they ended. The rock had been cut away 
or used to suit the building as much as it could: here half the wall, there all 
the floor was solid rock. In many, three walls, or even the four exterior walls, 
were standing ; the roofs, judging by the gables, were all sloping. 


Then again, of the Wilderness of the Just, he writes : 


The appearance of this valley of the city of the past renewed with tenfold 
vigour the feelings I had experienced on viewing Djerade : it seemed, indeed, 
as if fulfilled prophecy was acting before me; as if a curse had been passed 
upon the land, and that curse fulfilled—* Thy cities shall be laid without 
habitation, and I will make thy cities desolate, for every city shall be forsaken, 
not a man shall dwell therein.” 

er I rode through the breadth of this city of the void, and felt a great 
relief when I emerged on the further side and began mounting the valley to 
the modern Mussulman village of the same name. ‘There seemed somethin 
awful in this wandering about the city of the departed—not the dead: deat 
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is decay, ruin: here was none: it was desolation—utter desolation. A 
wretched dome of rubble and mortar covers the body of a Mussulman saint. 
Wonder that he rests in such a place : better far roll into one of the large fine 
empty sarcophagi below. I explored the castle as it stands in utter solitude 
amidst an olive plantation. 


From Barah the country continues the same: sterile, iron, doomed to 
waste ; here and there, a valley afforded room for the plough, and a 
peasant from some distant village might be seen lazily turning up the 
soil. Near these fertile spots would generally be a rum of an ancient 
house, a church, and sometimes a pyramidal tomb. On his road from 
Barah to Rayah, Mr. Walpole says, he saw six rumed towns and only 
six living persons. There are two other similar groups of remains of 
early Christianity in North Syria, although not so extensive: one, at 
Mount St. Simon, above the lake and plains of Antioch, which Mr. Wal- 
om visited; and another on the limestone upland between Bir and 


It is much to be regretted that, while so many artists, architects, geo- 
and archeologists, explore Egypt and Palestine, from Syene to 
it, none should ever have delineated, or mimutely and accurately 
described, these extensive ruins of the first followers of the Messiah, who 
dwelt in cities when the art of Greece and Rome was just passing into 
the more florid taste of the Byzantine or Lower Empire. Mr. Walpole 
describes, as in or around Mount St. Simon, the ruins of Mashabar, of 
the monastery of St. Simon (which is engraved in Colonel Chesney’s 
great work, from a drawing by Captain Fitzjames, R.N.), Katura, the 
Namus al Malik, Gagati, Kaa, and others. 

The writer of this notice took bearings of no less than nine ruined 
villages of the same epoch on the plain of Dana alone; and he laid down 
the site of some ten more towns, villages, churches, and monasteries, of 
the same epoch, on the plains of Yailash (ancient Porsica), between Bir 
and Samosat. 

Mr. Walpole returned from Aleppo by Mount St. Simon, Antioch, 
Suwaidiyah, Casius, and Anti-Casius, to Jibali, and thence he visited 
Kalah al Markat, the Margat of the Crusaders; Dar Saffran, “the 
Yellow Monastery,” a village of Maronites. From hence, he once more 
took an easterly route into the mountains, to Kalah al Kadmus, the 
head-quarters of the Ismayli, and the residence of two Amirs—Assaad 
Husain Habil and Salim Assaad. Their cousin, the Amir Malkaim, 
commands at Mazzyad ; he is a nephew of Zugharli, who was Amir at 
the time of Burckhardt’s visit to this powerful sect. Volney calls them 
Kadmusi, from the name of the stronghold, but they call themselves 
Bani Ismayl, children of Ishmael, son of Abraham, whence their common 
name Ismayli. Volney also notices the Kadmusi as a sect of Ansayrii ; 
but as a sect of Muhammadans, they abominate the latter. 

Close by Kalah al Kadmus, Mr. Walpole visited the tombs of Tubal 
of Seth, and of Ousha—probably, he says, of Joshua or Hosea—on the 
summit of a mountain of difficult ascent, called Jibal; and also Nabbi 
Sath, as the tomb of Jonah is called Nabbi Yunus at Nineveh. Beyond 
this, passing Tal Husain, with a ruined castle, and several large villages 
of Ismayli, embosomed among plantations, he reached the Ansayrii vil- 
lage of Burkah. This latter large village was only four hours from 
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also called Burj Safyta, or the Safyta Tower, from its great square 
tower, within which is a large, fine Christian church. This tower was 
once ruined, and either that or an earthquake has so shaken it, that it 
now totters to its fall. Safyta is divided into three districts; the one 
nearest the tower, which crowns the hill, is Turkish. Close below reside 
the Christians, and some distance below again, and in the valley, is the 
largest quarter inhabited by the Ansayrii. The latter have, also, a por- 
tion to the north, under the Burj; but Mr. Walpole describes them, 
although holders of their position here by right of conquest, as the poorest 
of the population. The country around, especially in the direction of 
Burkah, is beautiful and productive, being well watered, with much 
cultivated land, and groves of mulberry and fig. There are also other 
towers and strongholds in the neighbourhood; as the !Burj al Jamash, 
and Tuoghli, or Tughliya, where the Turk governor, sent from Bayrut, 
resides, with a garrison of some two hundred and fifty irregulars. 

From Saftya, Mr. Walpole directed his researches to Hassan Sulaiman, 
also called, for brevity’s sake, Hassan, or Husain Sulaim, and which con- 
sisted of a large mass of ruins, among which were several Ansayrii 
cottages. Among the ruins was one of some extent, full of sculptured 
angels, men, lions, eagles, and other objects, which Mr. Walpole describes 
at length. Unluckily, he was prevented copying a long inscription (he 
does not say in what language) by the arrival of Shaikh Hamid, cousin to 
Shaikh Habib before mentioned, and who carried him off in triumph to his 
residence, two miles distance, where were three small gorges, with a scat- 
tered population, and in the centre an isolated peak, bearing the ruins of 
Kalah al Kah-u. There were several springs at this stronghold, the prin- 
cipal of which was called Ain al Sham, or the Spring of the Sun. 

Shaikh Hamid appointed a force of upwards of six hundred men to ac- 
company our traveller to the northward of this place. On seeing so 
formidable an escort, Mr. Walpole says, “the demon ambition arose 
within me. Often, often had they prayed to me to come and rule 
among them; one word now, and they would have driven the Turks from 
Brummanee (at page312, written Brumana, the same as Tughliye) and left 
the mountains free. But a vision passed before me—my dear, dear mother: 
* To Brummanee, ya Bey, to Brummanee—Ali sent you; on, on!’ So I 
most unwillingly gave up my journey and promised to return to Tortoso.” 
The meaning of this is, we suppose, that the getting up an escort to proceed 
férther into the mountains, was, like the spring, all sham, and intended to 
seduce Mr. Walpole into so imprudent an act as to be their leader in an 
attack, or fray, against the Turks and their mountain stronghold. 

At all events, our traveller thought it more discreet to quit Brumma- 
nee, or Blackness (Bethelem) as he last calls it, by himself, and this he 
did by way of Wadi Shaluf, where the people were wild and savage, he 
says, far beyond any he had seen ; but the girls stuck flowers in his horse’s 
head, till he became a species of garden; they were even thrust into his 
stirrups. Mr. Walpole was evidently admired and beloved by these poor 

le, who deemed him to be of their own faith. The instance of the 
influence obtained by Lady Hester Stanhope among the Syrian moun- 
taineers, shows what material there exists in these poor populations to be 
tutored by kindness and good government. If it was so with a lady, 
what might not be done by a young, courageous, and a Frank ! 
When about to leave the odiuy just mentioned, Mr. Walpole relates that 
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he said to the shaikh’s pretty daughter, a girl of twelve or fourteen, 
‘Mount, ya Bint: I want you to come-with me.’ At a sign from her 
father, she was up, and I had to defer her journey with me to a future 
period, when I would send for her. Her father was vexed at my rejection, 
spreta injuria forme was visible in her sullen reception of my pretty 
apologies, and determined refusal of a present I tried tomake her, How- 
ever, on my whispering, ‘ My wife, I order you to take it,’ she pressed 
my hands to her heart, put it in her bosom, and crossed her pretty hands 
over it.” Upon this score, it would have been difficult even for Mr. 
Walpole to have satisfied all the shaikhs, but there is in this incident a 
strange mixture of lax principle and morality—we mean on the part of 
the Syrians—and yet of patriarchal simplicity and confiding faith. In 
all probability the prospect of gain stifled ail other feelings. 

The town in which the Turk governor of Safyta resides is described 
as prettily situated and well built, with a large mosque and a wretched 
wall About a dozen poor fellows were sitting outside the prison, in 
chains. A round piece of solid iron, closed, with a hinge and lock, over 
the neck, or rather, a chain was passed through a ring, to hold it together. 
The chain, with another, was then secured to either hand, and down to 
the feet. A ride of eight hours took our traveller from hence to Tortosa, 
from whence he gained his oWn quarters at Jibali, here written Djebele, 
elsewhere Gebele, Gebail, and Jebelee. It is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Walpole, as an Arabic scholar, did not adopt the simple orthography 
of the three vowels, a, i, and u, and long i and u, instead of two ee’s and 
two oo’s. By this means he would have attained at least some uniformity 
in rendering Arabic into English, and he would have found that it gives 
so great a facility to the process, that he would never have abandoned 
it afterwards. 

From Jibali, Mr. Walpole repaired to Latakia, whence he once more 
started for the hilly country, to bid farewell to the shaikhs. On_ this 
occasion he visited Hinadi, near which is a tal, or mound, probably well 
worth excavating, as there are ruins around. From Hinadi, he pro- 
ceeded by Al Altari to Jibali; this time accompanied by a girl who had 
been presented to him, and whom our traveller, in his turn, made over as 
a slave to « holy place in Jibali—a hard life of it, he acknowledges; and 
no wonder the maiden was not altogether pleased at’ his disposal of her. 
From Jibali, Mr. Walpole repaired to Zama, in pursuit of a stolen horse ; 
then to Burj al Sabbi—a tower of black stone on the sea-shore—near 
Markab. Next, by Dar Saffran, before described, to Tortosa, whence’ he 
embarked for the island of Ruad, and his notices of this place and its 
inhabitants are very curious and interesting. After spending a month 
at this remarkable island, he returned to Tortosa, and ‘thence visited 
Marbit—ancient Marathus—described by Pococke; and Tal Akka— 
ancient Akkar—the birthplace of Alexander Severus, on his way to 


a o 

t will be seen by this that Mr. Walpole’s exploration of the country 
of the Ansayrii was carried on under many advantageous circumstances ; 
that he mixed intimately with the people ; and, to effect his purpose, like 
the Roman missionaries in China, even professed to be a co-religionist ; 
that most toge were leisurely examined, and many visited on different 
occasions ; but that still his explorations were limited, with the exception 
of the journey to Jisr al Shughr, to the lower hilly country, or the littoral 
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rtion of the Ansayrii mountains. As a result of these explorations of 
the country of the Ansayrii Proper, it would appear that all their great 
castles and strongholds are in ruins, or in the possession of the Turks 
and the Ismaylis. Such are Kalah Husn, Kalah Masyad, Kalah Mahali, 
Kalah al Siyun, Kalah al Markab, Burj Saffyta, and Kalah al Kadmus. 
Of Kalah al Kha-u (Kalaat el Khaou, vol. iii., p. 323) we are rot quite 
sure, from the description, whether under Shaikh Hamid, or not. If, as 
appears very likely, it is the same as Kalah al Kohf of page 302, it is 
under the Ismaylis. - Kalah Bani Israal appears to be of Jewish origin ; 
and Mr. Walpole attributes both to Kalah Mahali at page 149, and to 
Brumani, at page 329, the additional name of Blackniis, i.e., Bethelem. 
Benjamin of Tudela, who identified Jibali with Baal Gad of Scripture, 
also identified Kadmus with Kedemoth, in the land of Sichon. Kalah 
al Masyad, Markab, Kohf(?) Alayka and Al Kadmus are said, page 
302, to belong to the Ismayli. 

The chief places of the Ansayrii appear to be Kaldahha, with its 
ruinous castles of Mahali, and Bani Israal ; Matua, the residence of the 
religious shaikh, Habib, second only to the religious shaikh, Abdul 
Hamid, of Safyta, now in exile; Malbat, the residence of another and 
chief religious shailch, Shamsin Sultan, and in the district of Bani Shialf, 
the bravest of the Ansayrii, and probably the wealthiest, this district 
being that of the renowned, Latakia tobacco. Lastly, Makalaya, Wadi 
Shaluf, and other villages around the ruinous Al Kha-u and Hassan 
Sulaiman, and under Shaikh Hamid, but kept in control by the Turk 
stronghold of Tughliya, with from 200 to 300 irregular troops, as the 
Mukattas, or districts of Mahalbi, Kaldahha, Bani Ali, Bani Shialf, Mu- 
wari, and others, are by the strongholds of Latakia, Jibali, Markab, and 
Tortosa. The only Turk stronghold in the hilly country is called 
Toglea, or Brummana, or Doagees, page 312; Toglee, page 313; Brum- 
manee, or Blackness, p. 326. Brumani seems to be the district, Tugliya 
the name of the place. It is much to be regretted that Mr. Walpole did 
not give us a sketch-map of his routes in the Ansayrii country, and it is 
to be hoped that he may yet be induced to do so, as it is evident that he 
took bearings. The district of Bani Ali appears to be immediately 
abreast of Jibali. 

We should, however, doubt much if the Ansayrii mountains contained 
many villages, and most assuredly few castles or strongholds, beyond 
those which are thus brought under our notice. 

As far as the mysterious idea of impregnable remote mountain fast- 
nesses, with a hardy warlike population, is concerned, the notion may now 
be considered as completely exploded. From what we can gather from 
Mr. Walpole’s work, Kalah al Kah-u seems to us to be the real strong- 
hold of the Ansayrii. Here was Shaikh Hamid’s house, two great ruins 
in the neighbourhood, with fertile populous valleys ; here was the spring 
Ain al Sham, bearing the name of their great object of olden worship— 
the sun; and here, when Mr. Walpole asked to push still further east- 
ward, a body of from 600 to 700 armed Ansayrii rose up, as much as to 
say here we are, there are no more of us, and we are ready to go with 
you and drive the Turks from out of our hills. The rivers from the 
Ansayrian Mountains, with the exception of the two Nahr al Kabirs, or 
“ great rivers,” which are limitrophal to the north and south, are brief in 
their course, and there can be few strongholds, or even villages, beyond 
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their head-waters or sources. Hence the crest of the Ansayrian moun- 
tains, which overlooks the a of the Orontes, is probably little 
inhabited, and what there are of the Ansayrii, dwelling in their own 

i country, are to be found precisely where Mr. Walpole sought 

them—in the lower hilly, watered, and wooded districts. That which 
further favours this view of the subject is, that the localities which he 
visited correspond to those which were named to him, with two exceptions, 
as the chief of the Ansayrii. And as we further strongly suspect 
that the Al of vol. iii., p. 302, is in reality the same as the Kalaat 
al Khaou (Kalah al Kha-u), of p. 323 of the same volume, there would 
only remain the castle written Ailaka, and Aleyka, in the same page 
(vol iii, p. 302) in all Ansayria that has not been described. Thus all 
mystery—geographically speaking—that hung over the country of the 
Ansayrii, may be fairly said to have been cleared away by the praise- 
worthy explorations of our author. We only wish we could say as much 
of the mysteries associated with their religious tenets and rites. 

Volney described the Ansayrii as divided into three classes—the 
Shamsia, or adorers of the sun; the Kelbia, or worshippers of the moon 
and dogs; and the Kadmusi, who worshipped woman. Mr. Walpole 
says the Ansayrii are in reality simply divided into two parties—the 
Shamsia and the Clausee, or Khamari. The first party have for spiritual 
heads Shaikh Habib, Shaikh Abbas, and Shaikh Ibrahim Sayid, and they 
reside in the districts of Latakia, Casius, Antioch, and in Cilicia. The 
second have for spiritual heads Shaikh Abdallah and Shaikh Sulaiman, 
and they inhabit the district of Ansayria Proper, which simply extends 
from the Nahr al Kabir to a little south of the parallel of Jibali. 

This district is also called Kaldahha, or Kelbia, and it is to this that 
Mr. Walpole attributes Volney’s mistake of the Dog (Kalb) worshippers. 
As to the Kadmusi, we have seen that they are Ismayli. 

The term Ansayrii, says Mr. Walpole, seems at least as ancient as 
Pliny, who says, Hist. Plin.,v. 23: “Coele habet Assamiam Marsya omne 
divisam 4 Naycrinorum tetrarchia ;” but he does not see all the important 
bearings of this statement, which the printers have grossly mutilated. It 
should be Coele—that is Coelo-Syria (the valley of the Orontes)}—“ habet 
Apamiam” contains the (city) of. Apamia, “ Marsya amne divisam”—and 
which is separated by the river Marsyas (Upper Orontes)—“ a Nazerinorum 
tetrarchid,”’ from the tetrarchy of the Nazerini, or Ansayrii. Mr. Wal- 
pole deduces from this, that the country, or rather mountains, were named 
then as now, and inhabited by another race. There are no grounds for 
this supposition except the corrupt Muhammadanism of the present An- 
— As far as we were enabled to gather from the people, they con- 
sider themselves as Syrian or Assyrian aborigines of the districts which 
they still inhabit; and that they received the light of Christianity from 
the early apostles, but that they had their own patriarch, independent of 
that of Antioch. Hence the importance of the above-quoted passage from 
Pliny, which would go to show that even under the Romans this ancient 
A a their tetrarchs, or peculiar chieftains, as they did after- 
wards their patriarchs, and they now do their shaikhs. 

This fact of their pristine distinction among the early Christian 
Churches, and their separation from the see of Antioch, appears to have 
been the cause of their downfal. It was upon the dissensions of the early 
Church that Muhammad founded his great system of impostorship; and 
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his followers, while acknowledgiag the divinity of Christ, hastened to 
impose by the sword, or by argument, the power of the Arabian 
wT aasted prophet. 

It would further appear that these secluded mountaineers, with few 
churches, and still fewer teachers, and detached from communion with 
the learning and fidelity of Antioch, submitted resistlessly to the shibbo- 
leth of Muhammadanism, as at first inculcated. Unlike the kings of 
Hira and the Gassanite princes—the Roman viceroys of the Syrian 
Arabs—they waited not for the swords of the !slamites, but engrafted 
upon a lukewarm and unspiritual faith, doctrines, which ignorance, sub- 
serviency, and a long-neglected condition, have alone been able to per- 

tuate. 

P With the great fundamental belief in One God, common to all the 
nations in the East, and the superadded belief in the divinity of Christ— 
the mission of Muhammad—and the later propagandism of Persian, or 
rather Kurdish advocacy of Ali, the Ansayrii fell into most of the 
superstitions by which they were surrounded. They believed in the 
carnal deification of the Khalif Hakim, in his future reappearance, and 
in the transmigration of souls. Neibubr relates that they were seduced 
from their belief in the Khalif Hakim, and led to substitute in his place 
Ali Ibn Abu Talib, son-in-law of Muhammad, at the same time that 
they adopted the doctrine that the divinity had resided in twelve imaams, 
or chief priests, of the house of Ali, and that, having disappeared with 
Muhammad al Mukhdi, the last of these imaams, it had now taken up 
its residence in the sun. ‘To any one who is acquainted with the infinite 
number of forms to which the faith of Asiatics has attached the holiness 
of incarnation of divinity, these extremes of belief have nothing in them 
that is uncommon or extraordinary. Both Volney and Burckhardt inte- 
rested themselves in seeking out how much there was that was Syrian- 
Pagan still remaining amid these Christian-Muhammadan doctrines, and 
among which the solar apotheosis of their chief prophet, Al Mukhdi, 
was certainly a striking incident. Many learned Germans, among whom 
the well-known Baron von Hammer Purgstalt, whose labours have been 
made familiar to most Englishmen through the translations of Dr. Wood, 
have also devoted much learning and ingenuity to the elucidation of the 
origin, history, and moral and religious mysteries of this strange tribe, 
but little more has resulted than the consciousness of a grouping of 
comparatively modern superstitions upon both Christian and Muham- 
madan infidelity. 

So matters remained till the publication of Mr. Walpole’s work. Mr. 
Walpole attributes a very modern origin to the Ansayrii. There is a 
tradition among them, he says, that during the time of the khalifs of 
Damascus, they and their people lived on the mountains of Sinjar ; that 
the khalif waged a war against the inhabitants of these mountains, and 
exterminated them; that among the great people then at his court was 
their chief, Shaikh Hassan, who, being in high favour, entreated the 
khalif that he might lead his nation from where they lived to occupy the 
waste. To this, they pretend, the Sultan, miraculously converted to their 
faith, joyfully assented; and Shaikh Hassan, departing to Sinjar, led here 
his nation, who henceforth have inhabited these mountains. 

The great mistake in treating of these traditions, is not distinguishing 
between the different innoculations of peoples, tribes, and doctrines, to 
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which the Ansayrii have been subject, and the aboriginal Nazerini them- 
selves. Many instances might be adduced from Mr. Walpole’s own 
work to disprove, not the invasion of Shaikh Hassan, but that his fol- 
lowers were the founders of the tribe ; but one will suffice. In the much- 

isputed letter to the Duke of Austria, he says, exculpating Richard 
from the murder of Conrad, the date is according to the Greek form ; 
the Ansayrii alone, of all sects not Christians, use this date; now, did 
they learn this system of dating from the Kurds of Sinjar, or from the 
Church of Antioch ? 

To turn to more practical facts—the Ansayrii, according to Mr. Wal- 
pole, practise circumcision—a practice which, as Sale justly remarks, 
they may have received from their immediate Muhammadan predecessors, 
but more likely from the Bani al Israal; children are initiated by the 
Shaikh al Maalam, or head of religion, as distinguished from the govern- 
ment chiefs, whom they pathetically designate as the Shaikh al Zuhn, or 
chiefs of oppression. They are allowed four wives, whom they purchase 
at prices varying from x So one to ten pounds sterling. ‘hey do 
not, like dhs Mckienimadene, divorce their wives, but they treat them 
rather as useful cattle than as rational creatures. The women are 
denied creed, prayers, and soul. Yet the Ansayrii are honest and very 
industrious. Throughout the districts in which they dwell, in Nort 
Syria and in Asia Minor, the Sect of agriculture is peculiarly in their 
hands; in any other country, they would be among the wealthiest classes, 
but under the Turkish government agricultural wealth is precisely that 
which — can most readily seize upon, and the Ansayrii labour 
perpetually, and labour in vain—they are the poorest of the poor—the 
most oppressed of the oppressed. 

The Ansayrii practise a kind of freemasonry—they have signs and 
questions whereby to know one another. Their diet is like their religion, 
a very uninstructive admixture of the prejudices of creeds. Thus they 
follow the Jews in not eating animals with cloven feet; Mussulmans, in 
not eating animals that are shot unless bled before death ; and Christians, 
in drinking wine and spirits. There is something acecmmodating in 
their practices, as well as their faith. It was, no doubt, as Captain 
Spencer remarks of the Muhammadan Albanians, by the enjoyments 
here and hereafter held out to the followers of the Prophet, that many 
Christian nations were won over in early times to Islamism. The 
Shamsia do not smoke; they declare it an idle habit, and wrong. The 
Claussee (vol. iii., p. 334), Clause (p. 335), and Classie (p. 354), smoke 
as they please. 


They worship Ali. In one of their prayers they say, “I declare I worship 
Ve ; reach Abou Talib (the Ali of Mahomet), he is above all,—a God 

mighty. 

They regard Mahomet el Hamyd as the prophet of God, and thus use the 
Mussulman confession—“ La illa ill Allah, Mahomet el Hamyd, Resoul e 
nebbi Allah ;” but they omit all this when before Mahometans, saving merely, 
“ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is the prophet of God.” \ Otherwise, 
they say, “ There is no God but Ali, and Mahomet el Hamyd, the Beloved, is, 
the prophet of God.” : 

I do not intend here to enter into their belief more full ; but it is a most 
confused medley,—a unity, a trinity, adeity. “These are i ; these five are 
three ; these three are two; these two, these three, these five—one.” 

They believe in the transmigration of souls. Those who in this life do 
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well, are hospitable, and follow their faith, become stars; the souls of others 
return to the earth, and become Ansayrii again, until, purified, they fly to rest: 
The souls of bad men become Jews, Christians, and ‘Turks ; while the souls of 
those who belive not, become pigs and other beasts, One eve, sitting with a 
dear old man,—a high sheik,—his boys were round him, I said, “ Speak : 
where are the sons of your youth? these are the children of your old age.” 
“ My son,” he said, looking up, “is there; nightly he smiles on me, and in- 
vites me to come.” 

They pray five times a day, saying several prayers each time, turning this 
way or that, having no keblah. If a Christian or Turk sees them at their 
devotions, the prayers are of no avail. At their feasts, they pray in a room 
closed and guarded from the sight or ingress of the uninitiated. 

This will give a general outline of the faith and customs of the Ansayrii. 
My intercourse with them was on the most friendly footing, and daily a little 
was added to my stock of information. Let me, however, warn the traveller 
against entering into argument with them, or avowing, through the dragoman, 
a knowledge of their creed. They are as ready and prompt to avenge as they 
are generous and hospitable to protect. To destroy one who deceives them on 
this point, is an imperative duty; and I firmly believe they would do it 
though you took shelter on the divan of the Sultan. For myself the risk is 
passed ; I have gone through the ordeal, and owe my life several times to per- 
fect accident. 


This is not very clear or satisfactory ; but it is evident that preferring 
Ali al Hamid to Muhammad would alone be a source of vital schism 
between the Ansayrii and the Turks, and yet constitute them neither 
Shiahs nor Sunnis. ‘ We shall, I think,” says Mr. Walpole, a little 
further on, “ find that this religion commenced as a mere sect of Mus- 
sulmans, and that subsequent bitter persecution had led their shaikhs, or 
religious heads, to deny all parts of the oppressor’s creed, and substitute 
fresh follies in their stead—that, in fact, mysticism was heaped on 
mysticism, till they themselves are puzzled in their belief.” 

Mr. Walpole does not, except in his title-page, positively identify the 
Ansayrii with the Assassins, generally considered by modern German 
writers, after Gibbon, to be the Kadmusians, or Ishmalians from Persia. 
Upon this subject Mr. Walpole says, ‘“‘ William of Tyre mentions a race 
as met by the Crusaders in their march from Antioch, whom he calls 
Assassins ; they were under a chief, Seikhel Djebel (Shaikh al Jibal)— 
literally the Old Man of the Mountain—nor does the devotion ~ showed 
at all differ from what they would as readily show to-day.” The term 
Assassin is now generally admitted to be derived from these people, and 
from the intoxicating drugs, hemp and opium—hashish—which they used 
to excite themselves to deeds of desperation. Under that name, and 
under the name of Churrus in Persia, and Gunjah in India, this drug is 
still extensively used in the East. Makrizi particularly describes in glow- 
ing terms certain pleasure-grounds by name, Junaina, in the vicinity of 
Cairo, which were famed for indulgence in the pleasures of hashisn, or 
hashiha, The mass of argument is rather in favour of the Ismayli being 
the so-called Assassins of the Crusaders, than the Ansayrii; both no doubt 
have used, or do use, the drug hashish. Benjamin of Tudela, who wrote 
A.D. 1163, speaks of the Assassins, ‘ who do not believe in the tenets of 
Muhammadanism, but in those of one whom they consider like unto the 
prophet Kharmath. He goes by the name of Shaikh al Hashishin. His 
residence is in the city of Kadmus (Kalah al Kadmus of Mr. Walpole), the 
Kedemoth of Scripture in the land of Sichon.” At that time the Assassins 
were at war with the Christians, and with the Count of Tripoli. 
Jan.—voL. XC1V. NO. CCCLXXIIL. u 
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It may appear to many that Mr. Walpole has, by some species of free- 
amenaie mental cibee, or from the apie itself being unfit 
for publication, rather added to the mystery of the Ansayrian creed 
than cleared it up. Many in his work would induce to this 
belief. As, for example, where he says, “For this I wandered as a 
begger, endured hardshi more than I should like to tell; cold, hunger, 
and fatigue more than I trust others will know ; have been beaten, hurt 
with stones, yet the result more than repays me. That alone, without 
means, without powers to buy or bribe, I have penetrated a secret the 
enigma of ages—have dared alone to venture where none have been— 
where the government with five hundred soldiers could not follow ; and, 
better than all, have gained esteem among the race condemned as savages, 
and feared as robbers and ASSASSINS.” 

For our part, we feel satisfied that the whole is a mere mysticism— 
that, in fact, to use Mr. Walpole’s own subsequent words, “‘ mysticism 
has been hea upon mysticism, till the Ansayrii themselves are 
puzzled with their belief.” They are probably held together by some 
shibboleth of faith whispered by their shaikhs at their initiation. “ If 

u are under the frinas the rope, or the torture, die and smile, you are 

essed.” But they have little or no faith save in one God; a bundle of 
creeds and superstitions entangled within one another ; without vitality, 
incapable of being unravelled. In this view of the subject, Mr. Walpole’s 
theological researches are as valuable as his geographical—he has left, if 
we are right, only one stronghold of the Ansayrii unexplored ; has he 
also left one secret untold? We doubt it; the little-regard paid to their 
women would alone disprove their being worshipped in any form. We 
think Mr. Walpole has treated his subject, such as it is, completely and 
satisfactorily, and that he deserves the highest credit for his valunble ad- 
ditions to our previous knowledge of the country and creed of the An- 
sayril. 

We cannot, further, leave Mr. Walpole’s work without mentioning that 
although we have confined ourselves to the question of the Ansayrii, that 
his travels were extensive and long continued, and carried into various 
other most interesting districts of the East. On one occasion he visited 
Djuni, the residence of the late Lady Hester Stanhope, Bait ad din, Da- 
mascus, Horns, Marra, Aleppo, Aintab, and Nizib, giving en passant an 
account of Ibrahim Pasha’s “ grand victory,” derived from some Levan- 
tine Story-teller. The whole account has not, indeed, one single correct 
statement to boast of. The Turks did not cross at Birijik, and, instead 
of being 70,000, were not 40,000 strong. Instead of two guns, Hafiz 
Pasha had 80 to 100 in the field. Crossing the Euphrates at Birijik, Mr. 
Walpole proceeded by Urfah to Haran, thence to Diyarbakir, and down 
the Tigris to Mosul. Here the excavators, he says, were fully employed, 
but as a sportsman hates poachers, so Mr. Walpole declined to requite 
the hospitality he received by ungenerous purloinings. 

_From Mosul, after various excursions in the neighbourhood, and a 
kindly word in favour of the Nestorians, for which we thank him, Mr. 
Walpole pegs through Kurdistan to Van, and thence back to Con- 
stantinop te: as + ee om different visits to the An- 
sayrii country are con im & second trip by steam f, 
os" te’ enna of fat p by rom Constantinople 
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THE BOULEVARD ITALIEN. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE THREE DAYS OF DECEMBER. 


[Circumstances, by which we are at liberty to profit—on the sole condition of 
suppressing the real names of the sufferers—have placed in our possession the 
following narrative, written by an eye-witness of the events recorded in them. 
The position in life occupied by the writer must be his excuse for any apparent 
defects of style. We have not ventured upon any alteration, believing that to do 
so would rather injure than improve his simple statement.—Ep. N. M. M.] 


Ir was on the 29th of last November that my Master, George T——, 
Esq., of B House, in the county of S , was married, in London, 
to Miss Eliza P——, the eldest daughter of Mr. P——, a gentleman of 
private fortune residing in the same. It was a marriage of true love, if 
ever there was one, and gave great satisfaction to the friends of all parties 
concerned, there being nothing to object to in Master’s appearance, tem- 
per, or fortune ; and as for Mistress, she was looked upon as an angel b 
everybody that had the happiness to know her. Master and Mistress had 
been engaged for a good while before their marriage took place ; but the 
event had been deferred, first, on account of his being abroad with his 
regiment at Gibraltar, and next because of old Mr. T ’s death, which 
put him in possession of a fine property, and brought him home to Eng- 
land to arrange his affairs, and sell out of the army, both of which took 
up some time. At last the day came, and a happy one it was, as we 
could all bear witness to that were present. 

I must say a few words about myself, being connected with all that 
happened after Master’s marriage, and knowing a good deal of what had 
taken place before it. I was born on old Mr. T——’s estate, and was the 
son of a tenant of his ; and when young Master entered the army I went 
for a soldier too, and by his interest was appointed to the same regiment, 
in which I served as a private; but the duty was light to me after I had 
been reported fit for the battalion, for then I was permitted to act as 
. Mr. T ’s servant, and only joined the ranks on particular occasions. 

The regiment was lying at Quebec, in Lower Canada, when first I went 
out, and after four years’ service in that cold country, we were ordered to 
Gibraltar, a much stronger place than even Fort Diamond, and a great 
deal hotter, though the heat in summer was very great when in Canada. 
Masver had leave of absence at this time, and then it was he first became 
acquainted with Mistress, at her father’s house in London; but at the 
end of the year he joined the regiment again, and I went back to him to 
be his servant as before. In the course of about three years, Master pur- 


chased his company, and directly after that old Mr. T died, as I said 























before, and Master made up his mind to sell out. But before he left 
Gibraltar, having a good deal of interest, he was enabled to buy me my 
discharge, and took me with him in a private capacity, which I was very 
glad of, being always much attached to him, for a kind and indulgent 
master he was, and never gave any man a hard word. 

Wishing to see more of Spain than had fallen to his lot while at the 


t went to Cadiz, and then travelled through several parts of 
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the country, including Madrid and other cities ; and he seldom visited 
any place without buying some pretty or curious thing to take home to 
his friends in England,—and poor Mistress that was to be—he told me 
all about his intended—was always sure to be remembered first and 
foremost. When we left Spain we came through France, and visited 
Paris, where we remained for a fortnight, and Master bought a good 
many more things there ; but this time they were mostly for his lady only, 
the le of Paris being so clever in making ladies’ ornaments. I 
didn’t like the French so well as the Spaniards, who are a steadier people; 
but I got on very well with them, having learnt their language in Canada, 
in the same way that I picked up Spanish at the Rock. But I have 
said enough about asall now, and must return to others of more con- 
uence. 

he days being so short at this season of the year, it was getting dusk 
when the newly-married couple and Mistress’s next sister, Miss Alice, 
left M——— street for the railway-station, taking Harriet, mistress’s lady’s- 
maid, and me to wait on Master as usual. As Mistress had never been to 
Paris, it had been settled that the wedding-trip should be to that city ; 
and in great spirits we all set off, for distance is not what it used to be, 
and people don’t think of parting so much now as — once did. 

e stopped the first night at the Pavilion Hotel at Folkestone, and 
about the middle of the next day crossed over to Boulogne in the Princess 
Alice steamer, making a quick passage of only two hours. The weather 
was very fine, and scarcely anybody was ill, and both Master and Mistress 
and Miss Alice seemed to enjoy it extremely; and, indeed, we all of us 
looked forward to a very happy excursion. At Boulogne, Master put up 
at the Hotel des Bains, on account of the good table @héte there, being 
anxious that Mistress should have a good impression of French living. 
The same night I was sent on by the late train, to secure apartments in 
Paris at the Hétel Windsor, in the Rue de Rivoli, where Master and me 
had stopped when we were there before; and, when that was done, my 
orders were to be in waiting with a carriage at the railway station, to 
meet the train from Boulogne at two o’clock the next—that is, on Mon- 
day—afternoon. | 

t happened, however, that the Hédtel Windsor was quite full, mostly of 
English; and, indeed, I could get no apartments that were proper any- 
where along the line facing the Tuileries’ gardens, which was where 
Master wanted to be, on account of the troops marching past in the 
morning on their way to guard-mounting in the Carrousel square, and 
also because it has a warm, sunny aspect in winter. But one of the 
waiters, who remembered my face, told me he thought there were 
_ of apartments at the Hétel de Castille, on the Boulevard des 

taliens ; and there, to be sure, I found just what I wanted, on the second 
floor, directly opposite the Passages of the Opera. As I could not get 
the rooms that ter had first named, I was glad to secure these, for the 
situation, as eve! ne knows who has been there, is the liveliest in all 
Paris. But I wish I’d been dead anywhere before I set foot in France, 
and then what I’m going to tell would never have happened. 

I was punctual to the hour at the station in the Faubourg Montmartre, 
but the train was more than two hours behind its time, and did not get 
in till past four o'clock. However, that didn’t so much signify, as all the 
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had come quite safe and pleasant; and when I told Master what I 
done, he said, in a few kind words, that it was all quite right, and, 
for his part, he thought it much the best; and he added, with a laugh, 
that Mistress would like the gay shops and cafés on the Boulevards a good 
deal better than the leafless trees in the Tuileries’ gardens, ‘They there- 
fore got into the carriage that was waiting, and I followed afterwards 
with the luggage. The same evening Master took Mistress and Miss 
Alice to dine at the Matson Dorée, just across the Boulevard, and after 
dinner he walked with them through all the lighted passages, and round 
the Palais Royal; and when they came in, Mistress said she had never 
enjoyed anything so much in her life, and Miss Alice said the same, and 
how she should like to the rest of her days in that delightful city ! 
They little knew, poor things, what they were saying. 

The next morning, when I got up, something strange seemed to have 
taken possession of everybody, for all was quite changed from what it had 
been the night before. There was as much talking, perhaps, but it was 
‘altogether in another tone, and nobody appeared disposed to laugh or 

make merry. I wondered what was the meaning of this sudden change ; 
but I had not long to wonder, for the first person I spoke to said that a 
coup @ état had taken place in the night, that the principal generals of the 
army had been arrested in their beds and taken off to prison, the French 
parliament dissolved, the troops in possession of all the strong points of 
Paris, and proclamations by the President posted about everywhere, telling 
the people that they were to have universal suffrage again, and more 
changes than I could comprehend. 

I went up to Master with the news, which surprised him as much as it 
did every one else, but he seemed rather pleased than otherwise: “ For 
now,” said he to Mistress, “ you will have an opportunity of seeing how 
quickly a revolution can take place in this country. It’s a serious step,” 
he added, “ but you need not be frightened, Eliza, for if there is any 
disturbance it won’t be in this part of the town.” He said a good deal 
more to convince Mistress and her sister that there was no cause for alarm, 
and told them that nobody was ever molested who did not interfere, and 
that the English were always safe whatever happened. ‘The ladies did 
their best, when they heard these words, to appear calm and unconcerned, 
but I could easily see they were not at all comfortable. 

Of course, while breakfast was going on, and during the whole of the 
morning, nothing was thought of or talked about but this coup d'état. The 
master of the hotel and all the servants were quite full of it, and seemed 
glad to be asked questions that they might tell all they had seen or heard. 
Indeed, they did not wait to be asked, but every time they came into the 
room they had something fresh to say, though it was not much to be de- 
pended on. The scene out of doors was curious enough. People did not 
walk past as usual, as if they were on business or amusing themselves; 
there was no regular going and coming, in a sort of stream both ways, as 
there always is in a large city; but they went along in knots, hurrying 
as it appeared to some distant point in search of news, or returning full 
of it, which they told to the first group they met, and then all stood talk- 
ing and pointing, but never long at a time, except those who were 
gathered round the proclamations which were to be seen in every direc- 
tion. But slthiugh all sorts of reports were circulated about what 
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had been done during the night, no accounts of fighting were brought 
a a er the general feeling, after all, seemed to be only one 
of ishment, just as I recollect was the case once at Gibraltar, when 
there was a of earthquake which did no harm. By degrees all 
sense of apprehension disappeared as the morning wore on, and nothing 
worse was seen than now and then a patrol of cavalry moving up or down 
the Boulevards ; they were fine, soldier-like looking men, and looked as if 
they could act if called upon, but they only rode steadily along, interfer- 
ing with no one, though I noticed that the ne in the streets moved 
quicker when they saw them approach, and tried to get out of their way. 

Seeing things so quiet, and anxious to hear all that could be heard, 
Master and the ladies went out on the Boulevards and down to the Place 
de la Concorde, and took me with them, following at a little distance be- 
hind. There were more people in that direction than near our hotel, but 
we soon found that the cause of this was the President himself, who came 
riding along from his palace with a large staff of officers about him, and 
wherever he came the people cried, “ Vive la République!” and “ Vive le 
Président!” and certainly no symptoms of dissatisfaction at what had 
taken place were shown, as far as I\could observe. Indeed, after witness- 
ing this spectacle, our ladies expressed no more fear, but chatted and 
laughed as gaily as the French themselves, many of whom, in my hearing, 
already began to talk of the coup détat as a good joke, for they are people 
who soon recover their spirits. I have nothing more particular to say 
about the events of that day, for though Paris looked different from what 
I had thought it the first time I was there, still there seemed nothing to 
be afraid of, and, as there is always plenty for strangers to see, neither 
Master nor the ladies wanted for amusement, and in the evening, having 
met with some English gentlemen they knew, they made up a party and 
went to one of the theatres near the hotel, the Italian Opera I believe it 
was. And so ended Tuesday, the 2nd of December. 

On Wednesday morning matters were rather altered, and the first sign 
we had in our quarter that that day was not likely to end so peaceably as 
the first, was seeing several regiments of infantry march along the Boule- 
vards, where they halted at intervals in open columns at half-distance, 
wheeling back in half-companies from the centre so as to line the street 
on each side, where they piled arms but remained in the ranks. These 
troops were not at all what I should call smart-looking men, and most of 
them were a deal below our standard, but though they had a 
slovenly way of marching, with their trousers tucked up above the ankle, 
and sloped their arms over which shoulder they liked, they went through 
their manceuvres well and quickly. I thought it looked unsoldier-like to 
see so many of them smoking, and drinking out of the sutler-women’s 
ceantines, but Master said it was the custom of the French army, and that 
their officers let them do things which ours would never think of. Besides 
the troops, we also saw a great many sergens de ville, a kind of police 
with long swords, who were very busy tearing down printed papers from 
the walls which had been pasted up in the night, it was said, by the Red 
Republicans. Wherever these police saw a knot of people assembled, 
they went and dispersed them; but there was so much curiosity to read 
the papers, or the people were less willing to obey orders than they had 
been, that it soon became a matter of difficulty to get them to move on ; 
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however, there was no resistance offered that I could see, though there 
was a good deal of loud talking, and many cries which I did not under- 
It was mostly from the windows of our hotel that we watched these 
roceedings, but I went out now and then to pick up what news I could, 
r Mistress, who had got very nervous when she saw the regiments form 
on the Boulevard, would not suffer Master to leave her side,—and though 
he would have liked to judge for himself, he could not refuse her any- 
thing she asked him. He went so far, indeed, at her request, as to agree 
to leave Paris, much as he wished, he said, “to see the thing out,” and 
I was sent to see about a carriage to take us to the railway-station. But 
I soon found that orders had been issued to prevent any carriages from 
circulating, lest they should be taken to help to make barricades, —for 
the hotel people said some had already been erected in other parts of the 
city,—and Master would not hear of our going on ‘foot, “running away,” 
he called it, “as if we were frightened—and he so lately an English 
officer,”’ so we stayed, and Mistress bore up'as well as she was able. As 
the afternoon advanced, it was plain enough that some work was being 
cut out for the troops, for those opposite our hotel stood to their arms 
and formed again in column, and moved up the Boulevard Montmartre 
quite out of sight, leaving only a few pickets of cavalry behind, though 
there were large bodies in reserve, we were told, in the Place de la Con- 
corde and thereabouts, ready to support them in case of need. About 
three o’clock the gentlemen who had been to the play the night before 
came to the hotel and told Master that at the other end of the Boule- 
vards a good deal of fighting had actually taken place, that several 
barricades had been raised and taken, and a good many people killed, a 
member of the French parliament, whose name I don’t recollect,—one of 
the “ Mountain,” as they called his party,—being one. I did not hear 
all the conversation that took place between Master and his friends, but 
it was quite enough for me to be sure that there would be more to do 
before it was all ended. Mistress and Miss Alice kept making a good 
many inquiries, but, of course, we made as light of it as we could to 
them, and had enough to do to deny all the worst part of the reports 
that the waiters kept bringing in, as if they wanted to make themselves 
easy by frightening women and timid folks. Meantime, a considerable 
difference took place on the Boulevard, for, as it began to get dusk, 
instead of the shops and cafés being lit up as they were on Tuesday 
evening, the owners put up their shutters, which, coupled with the rain 
that fell, gave the streets a very gloomy appearance; and when it got 
quite dark the hoarse voices of the men who kept shouting for the 
Republic, and the heavy tramp of the cavalry as they passed backwards 
and forwards, did not at all help to make the prospect of that night a 
‘pleasant one. I can’t say what Master felt, but he kept a very cheerful 
countenance, and saying that the insurrection, if it spread, would be put 
down by the military, went to bed and slept in peace. I couldn’t tell 
why, for I am not, I believe, a timorous person, but sleeping was out of 
the question with me, and so I never took off my clothes, but went from 
time to time, as if I had been on regular duty, to see at the bedroom 


doors that all was safe. 
It was a long night, and the morning of Thursday broke dull and 
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cloudy. As soon as there was light enough I was on the look-out, and 
soon saw that the number of troops had greatly increased on the Boule- 
vards,—with the addition of artillery,—a sure sign that affairs were 
drawing near a crisis. But for all that there was no stir amongst them, 
and for several hours they occupied their position quite immovable, 
until I almost fancied, notwithstanding the guns, that it would not be 
any fight after all, and that the troops were out more to make a show 
than anything else. Master appeared to be of the same opinion, or, at 
all events, he said so,—his great object being to keep Mistress and her 
sister, and poor Harriet too, who was the most nervous of the three, 
from being frightened. He succeeded pretty well, and as no harm had 
happened yet to anybody, so far as we had seen, they began to think 
there was nothing to be afraid of. 

But if the military were quiet, that was not the case with the people 
in the streets, who now = their appearance in greater crowds than 
ever ; some of them, no doubt, for bad purposes, but the greater part, I 
think, from motives of curiosity or restlessness. Every now and then 
a cry was heard of an unfavourable kind; but nothing hostile was 
attempted. Between twelve and one o'clock, however, sounds began to 
be heard which didn’t need that one should have been a soldier to know 
the meaning of. It was the firing of artillery, at some distance perhaps ; 
but still there it was, not to be mistaken. It startled most that heard it, 
and its effect began to tell upon the troops, for now there came mounted 
orderlies galloping down the Boulevards, and the commanding officers 
formed their regiments in readiness to march in the direction of the noise 
of the cannon. After a while, however, the sounds ceased, and for 
another hour the troops never moved, though the cavalry sat with pistols 
raised, and the infantry stood with sloped arms: the artillery drivers, too, 
mounted their horses, and a word only was wanted to set them in motion. 
About two o’clock, as near as I can remember, that word came. It was 
a stirring sight, I must say, to see the march of so many fine troops, 
and the natural feeling of a soldier made me wish to join them. It was 
a sin to think so, no doubt, and God has punished me for entertaining it ; 
for what call had I to desire to mix myself up with the quarrels of 
the French? My duty there was a servant’s duty to his master, and 
no more, 

It was quite time, apparently, for the troops to move, as they had not 
been gone more than half an hour before the sound of musketry was 
heard in quick volleys, as well as the roar of heavier metal, and hundreds 
of scared people who ran past the hotel cried out that the military were 
attacking a large barricade at the corner of the Rue St. Denis, about 
half a mile off. This was quite as near to the scene as many wished to 
be; but when they said that, they little dreamt we should soon be in the 
midst of the fight ourselves. The talk of one barricade set the people in 
the streets to work about making more, and very soon a pile of stones 
and carts began to be heaped up at the corner of a street nearly opposite 
the hotel, and several men armed with muskets showed their heads 
behind it. There were no troops in sight at the time, nor was there any 
firing from this barricade, but Master thought it was too serious an affair 
now to let the ladies be exposed to any danger, so with my help he put 
the shutters to, and made Mistress and Miss Alice, and Harriet, sit down 
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on a sofa in one corner of the room, out of the reach of any stray shot, 
in case of firing. He had scarcely done so before there came a loud roll 
of the drums in the direction of the Rue de la Paix, which was answered 
by acheer from the men behind the barricade opposite. I got to a 

e where I could see through the crevice between the shutters, and: 
had just planted myself there when a pistol or musket went off from the 
other side of the Boulevard. Who fired it I could not see, but the smoke 
was still hanging in the air, when down came a large body of troops, 
who at once opened a heavy fire from the front of the column, sweeping 
the Boulevards, and scattering the people in every direction. 

A scene of confusion and terror then took place such as T never wit- 
nessed before, and hope I may never see again. The barricade was 
charged and taken; but that wasn’t it: what I mean was the scene in 
front of our hotel, where the people fell before the musketry like flocks 
of slaughtered sheep. But it wasn’t only amongst the entangled crowds 
who were striving to escape down the side streets that the military 
directed their fire. While the head of the column was clearing all be- 
fore it, the sections in the rear wheeled outwards, and opened a dropping 
fire at every window on the Boulevard where they saw a head; and be- 
sides this, rattling volleys, which cut the shutters in pieces, laid open 
many a room where the inmates no doubt thought themselves safe; and, 
above the noise of the fight, I could hear the painful screams of women 
and the agonised cries of the wounded. I can't tell whether there were 
any insurgents in the houses on our side of the Boulevard, but I saw no 
firing from any of the opposite windows, nor do I think a single shot 
came from the inside. I had little time, however, to consider this 
matter, for while I was watching the troops, the shutter behind which 
I stood was broken at the hinge, and fell down, leaving the window 
exposed. I ought to have left the place that instant, but I did not: 
something seemed to fix me there as if I was under a charm. My 
Master, who had been all the time consoling Mistress and Miss Alice, 
having hold of a hand of each as they sat sobbing on the sofa, now 
called to me to come away; but finding that I did not stir, he jumped 
up to pull me away by main force. Poor gentleman!—poor dear 
Master! it was the very last thing that ever he did. I saw him within 
a yard of me, with a fine glow of colour on his handsome face, and my 
name was on his lips, when a musket-ball struck him right in the middle 
of his throat and passed out at the back of his neck. He leapt up at 
least a foot from the ground, spread out his arms, and fell back on the 
floor, stone dead, without word or sign. The shriek that followed from 
my poor Mistress, rings in my ears at this moment, and will haunt me 
to my dying day. Before I had time to reach the place where Master 
fell, she was there, with his head in her lap, and all her dress dabbled in 
' his blood. How she bent over him—how she called him by his name— 
how she begged of him to answer her and say that he was not hurt, that 
he was not dead, I haven’t the heart to think of. 

I had meant, sir, to have told you all that has happened since; but when 
I call to mind my dear dead Master, and how I was the miserable though 
innocent cause of his death, I find I can’t do it. 

Pray, therefore, to excuse a poor fellow who has no heart to write 
any more. 


* + * 





* * 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 


. Ir is made a matter of reproach to the Protectionist —as it was 
to their fighting countrymen in the Peninsula—that they never know 
when they are vanquished, but continue obstinately to hold out when, 
according to all the rules of war, they ought at once to beat the chamade; 
as if the supporters of a great principle, men who have not lightly been 
roused to arm in their own defence, are to abandon their colours and 
throw down their weapons because of defection, of betrayal, or even of 
defeat. 

Had this rule held good in any of the great moral or political struggles 
which have agitated mankind, had a docile acquiescence in tyranny and 

ssion been substituted for that manly resistance which is intuitive in 
honest minds, it is not very easy to imagine what the world would 
have become, but it is tolerably certain that it would not have been worth 
living in. 

“ But the question is settled,” exclaim the hostile league, after what 
was a great , wrens present facts declare—a not decisive victory ; ‘ we 
have worsted you in and out of Parliament, the voice of the country has 
declared in our favour, and to prolong the contest now is only to render 
yourselves ridiculous !” 

To this the Protectionists reply—and who shall say that they are not 
justified in replying—* It is true you managed to win the fight on a par- 
ticular occasion, when every selfish motive was brought to bear that 
could be made to combine, when treachery aided your cause, and advan- 
tage was taken of every extraneous circumstance that could be enlisted on 
your side, when even the dispensations of Providence were wrested to your 
purpose, and you held up your opponents to obloquy as abettors of famine 
and wrong; so far your assertion bears the semblance of truth. But, in 
the midst of your rejoicing, take this also with you: that the defeat of 
1846 was never acknowledged by us to be final, nor the elections of 1847 
—influenced by the bugbears of scarcity and an impending monetary 
crisis—admitted by us to be the true expression of the opinion of the 
people of England. We still had and have a future, and on that future 
we confidently rely. The field is yet to be fought anew, and whether on 
the hustings of 1852, or at a remoter date, be assured that the hour of 
conflict is again to come !”’ 

This language, from the proofs afforded by his brief but brilliant 
career, would have been held—we cannot doubt—by the lamented noble- 
man whose biography has just been given to the world by his earnest 
— and attached friend, the member for the county of Bucking- 

* 

When the Whig leader in the House of Commons had made his 
memorable bidding for the government of this country, when the “Duke” 
had sacrificed his convictions, when the resolve of the Conservative 
Premier himself was known, and arrayed on the side of abolition was a 
force too numerically strong to leave the slightest hope of immediate 





* Lord George Bentinck : a Political Biography. By Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 
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successful resistance, the Protectionists found a leader of the right stamp, 
—one who was to be daunted by no difficulties, to be dismayed by no 
amount of toil, to be Silidatetak by no reverses,—a leader i had the 
nius to plan, the courage to attack, the skill to combine, the hardihood 
t feared not to “hug danger as a bride,” and the fortitude to endure 


whatever might be the issue of the fight. 
Such a champion of their cause the Protectionists discovered in Lord 


George Bentinck; nor can we herald the biography which Mr. Disraeli 
has written more fittingly than by reproducing the graphic portraiture 
which his eloquent pen has traced : 


Lord George Bentinck had sat for eighteen years in parliament, and before 
he entered it had been for three years the private secretary of Mr. Canning, 
who had married the sister of the Duchess of Portland. Such a post would 
seem a happy commencement of a public career ; but whether it were the un- 
timely death of his distinguished relative, or a natural indisposition, Lord 
George—though he retained the seat for King’s Lynn, in which he had suc- 
ceeded his urcle, the late Governor-General of India—directed his energies to 
other than parliamentary pursuits. For some time he had followed his profes- 
sion, which was that of arms, but of late years he had become absorbed in the 
pastime and fortunes of the turf, in which his whole being seemed engrossed, 
and which he pursued on a scale that perhaps has never been equalled. Lord 
George had withdrawn his support from the government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington when the friends of Mr. Canning quitted that administration ; and 
when in time they formed the not least considerable portion of the cabinet of 
Lord Grey, he resumed his seat on the ministerial benches. On that occasion 
an administrative post was offered him and declined; and on subsequent occa- 
sions similar requests to him to take office were equally in vain. Lord George, 
therefore, was an original and hearty supporter of the Reform Bill, and he 
continued to uphold the Whigs in all their policy until the secession of Lord 
Stanley, between whom and himself there subsisted warm personal as well as 
political sympathies. Although he was not only a friend to religious liberty, 
as we shall have occasion afterwards to remark, but always viewed with great 
sympathy the condition of the Roman Catholic portion of the Irish population, 
he shrank from the taint of the ultra-montane intrigue. Accompanying Lord 
Stanley, he became in due time a member of the great Conservative opposition ; 
and as he never did anything by halves, became one of the most earnest, as he 
certainly was one of the most enlightened, supporters of Sir Robert Peel. His 
trust in that minister was indeed absolute; and he has subsequently stated in 
conversation, that when, towards the end of the session of ’45, a member of the 
Tory party ventured to predict and denounce the impending defection of the 
minister, there was no member of the Conservative party who more violently 
war the unfounded attack, or more readily impugned the motives of the 
assailant. 

He was not a very frequent attendant at the House. He might be counted 
on for a party division, and when, towards the termination of the Melbourne 
ministry, the forces were very nearly balanced, and the struggle became very 
close, he might have been observed, on more than one occasion, entering the 
House at a late hour, clad in a white great-coat, which softened, but did not 
conceal, the scarlet hunting-coat. Although he took no part in debate, and 
attended the House rather as a club than a senate, he possessed a great and 
peculiar influence in it. He was viewed with interest, and often with extra- 
ordinary regard, by every sporting man in the House. With almost all of these 
he was acquainted; some of them, on either side, were his intimate com- 
panions and confederates. His eager and energetic disposition ; his quick per- 
ception, clear judgment, and prompt decision; the tenacity with which he 
clung to his opinions ; his Rdllioass and love of truth ; his daring and specu- 
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lative spirit; his lofty bearing, blended as it was with a simplicity of manner 
very remarkable ; the ardour of his friendships, even the fierceness of his hates 

prejudices ; all combined to form one of those strong characters, who, 
whatever may be their pursuit, must always direct and lead. 

Nature had clothed this vehement spirit with a material form which was in 
perfect harmony with its noble and commanding character. He was tall, and 
remarkable for his presence ; his countenance almost a model of manly beauty ; 
the face oval, the complexion clear and mantling; the forehead lofty and 
white; the nose aquiline and delicately moulded ; the upper lip short. But 
it was in the dark brown eye that flashed with piercing scrutiny that all the 
character of the man came forth ; a brilliant glance, not soft, but ardent, acute, 
imperious, incapable of deception or of being deceived. 

Although he had not much sustained his literary culture, and of late years, at 
any rate, had not given his mind to political study, he had, in the course of his 
life, seen and heard a great deal, and with profit. Nothing escaped his obser- 
vation ; he forgot nothing, and always thought. So it was that on all the great 

olitical questions of the day he had arrived at conclusions which guided him. 

e always took large views, and had no prejudices about things, whatever he 
might indulge in as to persons. He was always singularly anxious to acquire 
the truth, and would spare no pains for that purpose ; but when once his mind 
was made up, it was impossible to influence him. In politics he was a Whig 
of 1688, which became him, modified, however, by all the experience of the 
present age. He wished to see our society founded on a broad basis of civil and 
religious liberty. He retained much of the old jealousy of the court, but had 
none of popular franchises. He was for the Established Church, but for 
nothing more, and very repugnant to priestly domination. As for the indus- 
trial question, he was sincerely opposed to the Manchester scheme, because he 
thought that its full development would impair and might subvert our terri- 
torial constitution, which he held to be the real security of our freedom, and 
because he believed that it would greatly injure Ireland, and certainly dissolve 
our colonial empire. 


In undertaking the labour of love which, in this political biography, 
has occupied Mr. Disraeli, he was impressed by the conviction that it was 
** possible to combine the accuracy of the present with the impartiality of 
the future.” We have read the volume carefully and dispassionately, and 
have no hesitation in saying that these difficult requirements have been 
fulfilled in the exactest manner. The accuracy of Mr. Disraeli's state- 
ments is unimpeachable, and for their impartiality we have only to refer 
to the sketch of Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Disraeli’s work commences at the close of the year 1845, when the 
failure of the crops had begun to excite apprehensions of famine, and the 
great question arose whether the ministry would suspend the import duties 
on foreign corn by an Order in Council or by the immediate sanction of 
Parliament, to be immediately assembled for that purpose. Mr. Disraeli 
gives a rapid but clear aper¢u of the state of parties at that critical time, 
and exposes in plain, forcible language the peculiar condition of affairs. 
The four Cabinet Councils which were held in one week, the change which 
had taken place in Sir Robert Peel’s opinion respecting the policy of re- 
taining the Corn Laws, his proposal for their suspension, and the rejection 
of that proposition by a majority of the Cabinet, come first under review. 
Then comes an account of Lord John Russell’s letter from Edinburgh— 
renewed discussion in the Cabinet—the concession made by the Duke of 
Wellington—and the refusal of Lord Stanley, the Abdiel of the Council— 
which refusal broke up the ministry. In noticing here the changed 
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inion of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli observes, and we cannot but 
think with very sufficient reason, that when that great statesman had 
come to the conclusion that the Corn Laws must be repealed, he was re- 
solved himself to be the repealer—for none of the explanations which Sir 
Robert Pee! afterwards made afford any other satisfactory solution of the 
course which he took’during the various Cabinet discussions on the subject. 
Next follows a narrative of Lord John Russell’s endeavour to form a 
government, thwarted by dissensions which, from recent occurrences, ap- 

ar never to have been completely reconciled—the resumption of office 
by Sir Robert Peel—and the first appearance on the scene of Lord Geor 
Bentinck, after the minister had made the speech in the debate on the 
Address, at the opening of Parliament in 1846, which announced his 
adoption of a Free Trade policy. . 

Lord George Bentinck and his biographer were amongst the first to 
perceive the weakness of the arguments on which the withdrawal of Pro- 
tection was grounded, and Mr. Disraeli again lays bare, as he had already 
done in the House of Commons, the incongruities of the Premier’s expla- 
nation. , ) 

Immediately following the debate on the Address, the honest and un- 
flinching supporters of the agricultural interests of England—which the 
cotton-lords, in their selfish aims at personal aggrandisement will, we 
trust, never succeed in swamping—assembled for the formation of a Pro- 
tectionist party; and here it was that Lord George Bentinck gave such 
striking proofs of his intelligence, shrewdness, and sagacity, that many 
present already saw in him the man who was the best qualified to be 
their leader. But when urged to assume this distinguished position he 
refused, in the first instance, to accept it, though at a later period he 
= to the desire of his friends. ‘I think,’ he said,” observes Mr. 

israeli, “as he shook his head with a sort of suppressed smile—a faint 
blush and an air of proud humility, which was natural to him—*‘ TI think,’ 
he said, ‘we have had enough of leaders. It isnot in my way. I shall 
remain the last of the rank and file.’” And so diffident, indeed, was 
Lord George of his oratorical abilities, that only a short time before this 
crisis he had entertained the project of speaking by deputy, in the per- 
son of a lawyer of eminence whom he wished to get into the house, and 
be there supplied by him with the facts for the use of his party. It was 
soon seen, however, that such an expedient as this was unnecessary, for 
Lord George not only spoke, but spoke well when it came to his turn to 
take a part in the momentous debate, though, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, he had never before, in the course of eight sessions of parliament, 
addressed the house on any great question. 

But Lord George Bentinck was a man of too much practical ability to 
confine himself to the effects of his oratory, however earnest or eloquent 
his style ; his exertions out of the House were immense,—and so well 
did he prepare himself by studying the general question of Protection, 
that all the points which affected so many other interests besides those of 
the corn-growers, were entrusted entirely to his advocacy. But the 
second reading of the bill—how championed we all of us know—took 
place, and then came a new field for Lord George Bentinck’s exertions in 
= "a policy by which he sought to delay its progress into the House 
o . 
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108 Lord George Bentinck. 
It has been unjustly alleged against him that he assented to the intro- 
Ceatdon B 


duction of the Irish ill, solely for this ; but though 
he availed himself of this weapon as the readiest within his his real 
feelings were afterwards shown in the opposition to the measure when he 
became the leader of his party, and advocated remedial measures for 


Ireland. The truth is, that he did not believe that the government were 
in earnest in their avowed desire to put down murder and outrage in that 
unhappy country, and it was chiefly, as Mr. Disraeli says, with the view 
of testing their sincerity, that he consented to give a priority in the con- 
duct of public business to the measure in question. When the remedial 
measures came fairly before the House, Lord George earned for him- 
self the sympathy of the most ardent lovers of their country amongst 
the Irish party, and the letter which he received from Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
misguided as his conduct subsequently was, is a convincing proof that 
such was the case. 

It was at this juncture that Lord George Bentinck assumed ostensibly, 
as he had for some months held in fact, the leadership of the Protec- 
tionist party. He was its chief when the Coercion Bill was rejected, 
and the marshalling of his followers on the division is thus graphically 
depicted : 

At length, about half-past one o’clock, the galleries were cleared, the division 
called, and the question put. In almost all previons divisions, where the fate 
of a government had been depending, the vote of every member, with scarcely 
any exception, had been anticipated: that was not the case in the present in- 
stance, and the direction which members took as they left their seats was 
anxiously watched. More than one hundred Protectionist members followed 
the minister; more than eighty avoided the division—a few of these, however, 
had paired; nearly the same number followed Lord George Bentinck. But it 
was not merely their numbers that attracted the anxious observation of the 
Treasury bench as the Protectionists passed in defile before the minister to the 
hostile lobby. It was impossible that he could have marked them without 
emotion: the flower of that great party which had been so proud to follow one 
who had been so proud to lead them. They were men to gain whose hearts, 
and the hearts of their fathers, had been the aim and exultation of his life. 
They had extended to him an unlimited confidence and an admiration without 
stint. They had stood by him in the darkest hour, and had borne him from 
the depths of political despair to the proudest of living positions. Right or 
wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and refinement, high and generous 
character, great weight and station in the country, which they had ever placed 
at his disposal. They had been not only his followers but his friends: had 
joined in the same pastimes, drank from the same cup, and, in the pleasantness 
of private life, had often forgotten together the cares and strife of politics. 

e must have felt something of this, while the Manners, the Somersets, the 
Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes passed before him. And those 
country gentlemen, “those gentlemen of England,” of whom, but five years ago, 
the very same building was ringing with his pride of being the leader—if his 
heart were hardened to Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir Charles 
Knightley, Sir John Trollope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyrell, he surely 
must have had a pang when his eye rested on Sir John Yarde Buller, his choice 
and pattern country gentleman, whom he had himself selected and invited but 
six years back to move a vote of want of confidence in the Whig Government, 
in order, against the feeling of the Court, to instal Sir Robert Peel in their 
stead. They trooped on: all the men of mettle and large-acred squires, whose 
counsel he had so often solicited in his fine Conservative speeches in White- 
hall-gardens ; Mr. Bankes, with a parliamentary name of two centuries, and Mr. 
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Christopher, from that broad Lincolnshire which Protection had created ; and 
the Mi and the Henleys were there ; and the Duncombes, the Liddells, 
and the Yorkes ; and Devon had sent there the stout heart of Mr. Buck—and 
Wiltshire, the pleasant presence of Walter Long. Mr. Newdegate was there, 
whom Sir Robert had himself recommended to the confidence of the electors of 
Warwickshire, as one of whom he had the highest hopes ; and Mr. Alderman 
Thompson was there, who, also through Sir Robert's selection, had seconded 
the assault upon the Whigs, led on by Sir John Buller. But the list is too 
long, or good names remain behind. 

When the Whig Government, which succeeded to Sir Robert Peel’s 
abdication, came into power, so impressed were they, not only with the 
moral but the working value of Lord George Bentinck’s aid, that they 
set on foot a private negotiation to obtain it through the instrumentality 
of a nobleman, who, we presume, was the late Lord Auckland. But Lord 
George would not consent to be a member of any administration that was 
not prepared to do justice to the land, and the negotiation failed. Hence- 
forward, till the time of his death, we find him the vigorous supporter of 
all those beneficial measures by which his political career was so eminently 
distinguished. How much he sacrificed for his country none but a true 
sportsman can feel,—for we need not remind our readers that, previously 
to his throwing himself heart and soul into the cause of the Protectionists, 
he had been the Autocrat of the Turf, over which Empire he ruled with 
as much justice as suavity. His biographer thus describes the manner of 
his abdication : 

We must not omit to record, that in the autumn of this year at Goodwood 
races, the sporting world was astounded by hearing that Lord George Bentinck 
had parted with his racing stud at an almost nominal price. Lord George 
was present, as was his custom, at this meeting, held in the demesne of one 
who was among his dearest friends. Lord George was not only present, but 
apparently absorbed in the sport ; his horses were very successful. The world 
has hardly done justice to the great sacrifice which he made on this occasion to 
a high sense of duty. He not only parted with the finest racing-stud in Eng- 
land, but he parted with it at a moment when its prospects were never so 
brilliant ; and he knew this well. We may have hereafter to notice on this 
head an interesting passage in his life. He could scarcely have quitted the 
turf that day without a pang. He had become the lord paramount of that 
strange woell, so difficult to sway, and which requires for its government both 
a stern'resolve and a courtly breeding. He had them both; and though the 
blackleg might quail before the awful scrutiny of his piercing eye, there never 
was a man so scrupulously polite to his ielbidone as Lord George Bentinck. 
The turf, too, was not merely the scene of the triumphs of his stud and his 
betting-book. He had purified its practice and had elevated its character, and he 
was prouder of this achievement than of any other connected with his sporting 
life. Notwithstanding his mighty stakes and the keenness with which he 
backed ,his opinion, no one perhaps ever cared less for money. His habits 
were severely simple, and he was the most generous of men. He valued the 
acquisition of money on the turf, because there it was the test of success. He 
counted his thousands after a great race as a victorious general counts his 
cannon and his prisoners. 


The “interesting passage” referred to above, is given by his biographer 
in speaking of the result of Lord George’s labours in opposition to the 
unjust and impolitic measure of the Whigs for admitting slave-grown 
sugar into the British market : 


A few days before—it was the day after the Derby, May 25th—the writer 
met Lord George Bentinck in the Library of the House of Commons. He 
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was standing before the book-shelves, with a volume in his hand, and his coun- 
tenance was greatly disturbed. His resolutions in favour of the colonial 
interest, after ail his labours, had been negatived by the committee of the 22nd, 
and on the 24th his horse Surplice, whom he had parted with among the rest 
of his stud, solely that he might pursue without distraction his labours on 
behalf of the great interests of the country, had won that paramount and 
Olympian stake to gain which had been the object of his life. He had nothing 
to console him, and nothing to sustain him except his pride. Even that de- 
serted him before a heart which he knew at least could yield him sympathy. 


He gave a sort of superb groan : 
“ All my life I have been trying for this, and for what have I sacrificed it !” 


be murmured. 

It was in vain to offer solace. 

“ You do not know what the Derby is,” he moaned out. 

“Yes, I do; it is the blue ribbon of the turf.” 

“It is the blue ribbon of the turf,” he slowly repeated to himself, and sitting 
down at the table he buried himself in a folio of statistics. 


This epigrammatic reply is very characteristic of Mr. Disraeli. 

The year 1847 found Lord George Bentinck at his post until the dis- 
solution of the Parliament at the end of the session, during which period 
how energetically he laboured is amply recorded in Mr. Disraeli’s pages. 
The great subjects embraced by him were the improvement of Ireland by 
the construction of railways —the Irish famine—the Bank Charter Act— 
the monetary panic—and the bill for the removal of the civil disabilities of 
the Jews, his vote on which last question induced him to retire from 
the leadership of his party. Perhaps the chapter which Mr. Disraeli 
devotes to the Jewish question is the most eloquently written that is to 
be found in this biography, though we look upon it as beside the 
question altogether, and merely throwr in as an amende honorable for 
silence on the subject in parliament, when his noble friend consented to 
sacrifice his ambition to his conviction. 

We have said that Lord George’s political career was both brief and 
brilliant. As an Opposition leader he occupied public attention from the 
spring of 1846, to Drcemiben, 1347—as a prominent debater and ardent 
politician he never left his post during the session of 1848. This covered 
a space of little more than two years. What future field for fame might 
have been open to him can only be conjectured, for in the autumn of 
1848 he died; how suddenly and sadly is too fresh in the recollection of 
the public for us to be under the necessity of describing. 

His epitaph is written at length in Mr. Disraeli’s volumes; the motive 
which impelled his biographer to the act is thus touchingly expressed : 


One who stood by his side in an arduous and unequal struggle ; who often 
shared his councils, and sometimes, perhaps, soothed his cares ; who knew well 
the greatness of his nature, and esteemed his friendship among the chief of 
worldly blessings ; has stepped aside from the strife and passion of public life 
to draw up this record of his deeds and thoughts, that those who come after us 
may form some conception of his character and career, and trace in these 
faithful, though heapertes pages, the portraiture of 

AN ENGLISH WORTHY. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Tue last of those monstrous coalitions, which had been for some time 
past so disgraceful to the National Assembly, and which brought parties 
of the most opposite political feelings into temporary alliance, from their 
having for the time being one common object in view, the overthrow of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, was so thoroughly disreputable to the parties 
concerned, that it is generally believed that the arch-intriguer Thiers him- 
self became ashamed of it, and that General Changarnier was alike dis- 
satisfied and very much annoyed at the position in which he had allowed 
himself to be placed. It is notorious that a conspiracy was hatched against 
the President of the Republic, by the last-mentioned general, as far back 
as eighteen months ago, when he first became a tenant of the Tuileries. 
From the name of Thiers being associated with the plot, it was supposed 
to have had an Orleanist tendency, but subsequent events would tend to 
render that very doubtful. At all events, meetings were held in the 
general’s rooms—meetings where, it is commonly reported, the question 
of arresting Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and imprisoning him at Vin- 
cennes, was discussed. 

It is needless to recapitulate here the various circumstances—precau- 
tions taken on the part of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte himself—divisions 
in the body of the Assembly, and fortuitous incidents that baffled the con- 
spirators from time to time. The discussion upon the electoral law of the 
31st of May, brought to an issue by the President’s message, determined 
a crisis which, after the debate of the 20th of November, and the division 
which followed, could no longer be deferred. 

War had been declared—it must be carried out. An organic, or fun- 
damental pact, was disentombed from the archives of the state, by which 
the President was made responsible in a high degree for any attempt to 
excite others to the violation of the 45th article of the constitution—that 
was, his own re-election. The responsibilityincurred by the nation, if it 
thought proper to violate that article, was passed over, but the chief of the 
state, if he connived at his own re-election, was to be declared guilty of 
high treason. The penalty of death would have been too severe to be 
passed on six millions of voters ; besides, there might have been a diffi- 
culty in carrying the “ organic” law, thus fairly and liberally interpreted, 
into execution. It would suffice if the exciters and promoters of a move- 
ment displeasing to his adversaries was put out of the way. This was 
scarcely dispensing the law with equal justice. But even here difficulties 
lay in the way. The chief of the state had also his friends—the lovers of 
order—and at their back the supporters of order—the aang 5 

This difficulty was met, upon the occasion of the great defeat of the 
24th of November, by M. Pradié, the interpellator in the question of the 
“organic law” between the Council of State and the Assembly, moving an 
amendment, that the President of the Republic, the ministers, and all 
public functionaries should be accused of high treason, should they oppose 
the right of the Assembly, as set forth in the 42nd article of the constitu- 
tion, which authorises it to fix the amount and dispose of the military force 
necessary for its security. If it was possible to add insult to denunciation, 
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112 Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


such was effected by an additional clause, by which the president of the 
Assembly was to require the minister at war, and the colonels of regiments, 
to post the text of the law, or a portion of it, in their barracks, and to in- 
sert it in their orders of the day. The President was to be declared 
guilty of high treason for exciting others to re-elect him—the Assembly, 
or rather that part of it which was adverse to him, was to shield itself be- 
hind the law, not only in exciting others to oppose him, but to denounce 
the chief of the state, his ministers, and all public functionaries as guilty of 
high treason! Luckily, some members of the committee spoke in favour of 
the adjournment of the bill, and observed that such questions would, under 
existing circumstances, produce “inflammatory debates ;” that M de Mon- 
talembert described the bill truly as a preparation for war, and that M. 
de Parien, formerly minister of justice, denounced it as a violation of the 
sovereignty of the people; these objections were not till some time after 
overruled in committees under the influence of Generals Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, and Bedeau, M. Thiers, Baze, and other personal adversaries 
of the chief of the state. Had the Assembly taken at once into con- 
sideration the proposition submitted to it, they would also have extorted 
from it an impeachment. The conspirators had already prepared their 
coup. Armed with a vote more or less conclusive, they would have 
arrested the ministers in the Assembly itself, and if that succeeded they 
would have attempted to carry off the President. General Changarnier 
was to have been declared Dictator, with the support and under the control 
of the then existing Assembly, which was to be prorogued indefinitely, 
and was to proclaim itself a Convention. 

In the mean time the Republican party got alarmed at this idea of a 
military dictatorship, by which the moderates might be thrown out and 
the ultras put down by the usual appliances of a military dictatorship, 
and the proposition was once more prorogued by the Assembly. Thus 
bafled, the conspirators, rather than fail, determined to win over even 
the ultra-Republicans, by proffering to them, instead of a “ White Con- 
vention,”’ with General Changarnier at the head, a “ Red Convention,” 
with General Cavaignac as Dictator. A large body of Orleanists and 
Legitimists also Jent themselves to this arrangement, in the hopes of 
advancing thereby the interests of their own party. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte took the very first opportunity that pre- 
sented itself—the distribution of the crosses of the Legion of Honour to 
the most eminent of the French manufacturers at the Great Exhibition 


(Nov. 25th)—to denounce this ‘‘ Convention.” 


“ With such unhoped-for results,” said the President, in allusion to the tri- 
umphs of industry amid political embarrassments, “ I am justified in repeating 
how great the French Republic would become if she were allowed to follow 
her real interests, and to refurm her institutions, instead of being incessantly 
troubled,—on one side by demagogism, and on the other by monarchical hal- 
lucinations. Do those demagogic ideas proclaima truth? No! They cireu- 
late on every side error and falsehood. Disquietude precedes, deception fol- 
lows them ; and the means employed for repression are but so much lost to 
the pressing necessity of improvement and the alleviation of misery. With 
respect to monarchical hallucinations, though not productive of the same dan- 
gers, they also impede all progress and all kinds of serious industry. In place 
of advancing, there is only a struggle. Men are seen who, heretofore the 
most ardent supporters of the prerogatives and the authority of royalty, become 
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partisans of a convention for the purpose of weakening that authority which is 
the issue of popular suffrage.” 

This address of the President of the Republic was received with un- 
wonted enthusiasm by an assembly, not of political partisans, but (as the 
Journal des Débats expressed it) the highest celebrities of science and 
industry; and whieh was acknowledged by all, except the Siécle, the 
organ of General Cavaignac, to represent all that Paris and the depart- 
ments possessed eminent in trade, arts, and sciences, and whose political 
tendencies were, till that moment, but little known. Such was the effect 
of this address upon the members of the Mountain, who had taken the 
initiative since a “ Red” Convention had superseded the original “* White ” 
one, that they assembled twice the next day, to deliberate on the question 
of urgency for the bill on responsibility. These meetings were, if not 
presided over, at least superintended by Colonel Charras, the active par- 
tisan of General Cavaignac. This demand for urgency stamped the bill 
with a deeper character of hostility to the executive, and no small num- 
ber of statesmen, and some of the papers, especially the Opineon Pab- 
lique, began to tremble at the course they had entered upon, but from 
which it was too late to withdraw. The oe however, between the 
executive and legislative powers had, by the denunciations of Louis Na- 
poleon at the “Cirque,” and the demand for urgency for the bill of im- 
peachment by his more resolute adversaries, now been too much widened 
to admit of any possible compromise on either side. 

The chances of suecess lay with the party which should act first, and 
with sufficient resolution. Louis Napoleon at once made up his mind 
that the time had come to bestir himself, or he must fall before his power- 
ful personal and political adversaries. On the morning of Tuesday, De- 
cember 2nd, the principal streets of Paris were occupied at an early hour 
by strong bodies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery; the chiefs of the 
opposition, Generals Changarnier, Cavaignac (since liberated), Bedeau, 
Lamoriciére, Laflo, Messieurs Thiers, Brun, Baze, and others, were 
arrested, most of them in their beds. A decree, signed by the President 
of the Republic, was posted on the walls, declaring the National Assem- 
bly dissolved, universal suffrage to be re-established, a state of siege, and 
the dissolution of the Council of State. This was soon followed by a 
proclamation, in which Louis Napoleon denounced the Assembly as having 
compelled him to such a stretch of authority, by attacking the power 
which he held directly from the people, by making itself a theatre for 
plots, instead of being the firmest supporter of order; and in place of 
making laws for the general interest of the people, busyimg itself with 
forging arms for civil war. He, at the same time, proclaimed, as the 
only means of ensuring order and repose, the resuscitation of the system 
created by the First Consul in the beginning of the present century— 
the election of a responsible chief for ten years; a ministry dependent 
on the executive alone; a council of state formed of the most distin- 
guished men, preparing the Jaws and maintaining the discussion before 
the legislative corps ; a legislative corps, discussing and voting the laws ; 
a second assembly, formed by all the illustrious persons of the nation. 

A movement of such great import was not effected without some 
strange surmises. Among others it was stated that a meeting of the 
President's adversaries been held that very night, in which it had 
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such was effected by an additional clause, by which the president of the 
Assembly was to require the minister at war, and the colonels of regiments, 
to post the text of the law, or a portion of it, in their barracks, and to in- 
sert it in their orders of the day. The President was to be declared 
guilty of high treason for exciting others to re-elect him—the Assembly, 

or rather that part of it which was adverse to him, was to shield itself be- 
hind the law, not only in exciting others to oppose him, but to denounce 
the chief of the state, his ministers, and all public functionaries as guilty of 
high treason! Luckily, some members of the committee spoke in favour of 
the adjournment of the bill, and observed that such questions would, under 
existing circumstances, produce ‘inflammatory debates;” that M de Mon- 
talembert described the bill truly as a preparation for war, and that M. 

de Parien, formerly minister of justice, denounced it as a violation of the 
sovereignty of the people ; ; these objections were not till some time after 
overruled in committees under the influence of Generals Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, and Bedeau, M. Thiers, Baze, and other personal adversaries 
of the chief of the state. Had the Assembly taken at once into con- 
sideration the proposition submitted to it, they ‘would also have extorted 
from it an impeachment. The conspirators had already prepared their 
coup. Armed with a vote more or less conclusive, they would have 
arrested the ministers in the Assembly itself, and if that succeeded they 
would have attempted to carry off the President. General Changarnier 
was to have been declared Dictator, with the support and under the control 
of the then existing Assembly, which was to be prorogued indefinitely, 
and was to proclaim itself a Convention. 

In the mean time the Republican party got alarmed at this idea of a 
military dictatorship, by which the moderates might be thrown out and 
the ultras put down by the usual appliances of a military dictatorship, 
and the proposition was once more prorogued by the Assembly. Thus 
baffled, the conspirators, rather than fail, determined to win over even 
the ultra-Republicans, by proffering to them, instead of a ‘ White Con- 
vention,” with General Changarnier at the head, a “Red Convention,” 
with General Cavaignac as Dictator. A large body of Orleanists and 
Legitimists also lent themselves to this arrangement, in the hopes of 
advancing thereby the interests of their own party. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte took the very first opportunity that pre- 
sented itselfi—the distribution of the crosses of the Legion of Honour to 
the most eminent of the French manufacturers at the “Great Exhibition 


(Nov. 25th)—to denounce this ‘* Convention.” 


“ With such unhoped-for results,” said the President, in allusion to the tri- 
utnphs of industry amid political embarrassments, “ [ am justified in repeating 
how great the French Republic would become if she were allowed to follow 
her real interests, and to refurm her institutions, instead of being incessantly 
troubled,—on one side by demagogism, and on the other by monarchical hal- 
lucinations. Do those demagogic ideas proclaima truth? No! They cirea- 
late on every side error and falsehood. Disquietude precedes, deception fol- 
lows them ; and the means employed for repression are but so much lost to 
the pressing necessity of improvement and the alleviation of misery. With 
respect to monarchical hallucinations, though not productive of the same dan- 
gers, they also impede all progress and all kinds of serious industry. In place 
of advancing, there is only a struggle. Men are seen who, heretofore the 
most ardent supporters of the prerogatives and the authority of royalty, become 
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partisans of a convention for the purpose of weakening that authority which is 
the issue of popular suffrage.” 

This address of the President of the Republic was received with un- 
wonted enthusiasm by an assembly, not of political partisans, but (as the 
Journal des Débats expressed it) the highest celebrities of science and 
industry; and which was acknowledged by all, except the Siécle, the 
organ of General Cavaignac, to represent all that Paris and the depart- 
ments possessed eminent in trade, arts, and scieaces, and whose political 
tendencies were, till that moment, but little known. Such was the effect 
of this address upon the members of the Mountain, who had taken the 
initiative since a “ Red” Convention had superseded the original ** White ” 
one, that they assembled twice the next day, to deliberate on the question 
of urgency for the bill on responsibility. These meetings were, if not 
presided over, at least superintended by Colonel Charras, the active par- 
tisan of General Cavaignac. This demand for urgency stamped the bill 
with a deeper character of hostility to the executive, and no small num- 
ber of statesmen, and some of the papers, especially the Opinion Pub- 
ligue, began to tremble at the course they had entered upon, but from 
which it was too late to withdraw. The breach, however, between the 
executive and legislative powers had, by the denunciations of Louis Na- 
poleon at the “ Cirque,” and the demand for urgency for the bill of im- 
peachment by his more resolute adversaries, now been too much widened 
to admit of any possible compromise on either side. 

The chances of suecess lay with the party which should act first, and 
with sufficient resolution. Louis Napoleon at once made up his mind 
that the time had come to bestir himself, or he must fall before his power- 
ful personal and political adversaries. On the morning of Tuesday, De- 
cember 2nd, the principal streets of Paris were occupied at an early hour 
by strong bodies of infantry, cavalry, and artillery; the chiefs of the 
opposition, Generals Changarnier, Cavaignac (since liberated), Bedeau, 
Lamoriciere, Laflo, Messieurs Thiers, Brun, Baze, and others, were 
arrested, most of them in their beds. A decree, signed by the President 
of the Republic, was posted on the walls, declaring the National Assem- 
bly dissolved, universal suffrage to be re-established, a state of siege, and 
the dissolution of the Council of State. This was soon followed by a 
proclamation, in which Louis Napoleon denounced the Assembly as having 
compelled him to such a stretch of authority, by attacking the power 
which he held directly from the people, by making itself a theatre for 
plots, instead of being the firmest supporter of order; and in place of 
making laws for the general interest of the people, busying itself with 
forging arms for civil war. He, at the same time, proclaimed, as the 
only means of ensuring order and repose, the resuscitation of the system 
created by the First Consul in the beginning of the present century— 
the election of a responsible chief for ten years; a ministry dependent 
on the executive alone; a council of state formed of the most distin- 
guished men, preparing the laws and maintaining the discussion before 
the legislative corps ; a legislative corps, discussing and voting the laws ; 
a second assembly, formed by all the illustrious persons of the nation. 

A movement of such great import was not effected without some 
strange surmises. Among others it was stated that a meeting of the 
President's adversaries had been held that very night, in which it had 
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been decided that the coup against Louis Napoleon should be made the 
same day. But there seems to have been no foundation for this rumour. 
The President makes no allusion to such in his appeal to the nation. We 
have seen that the demand for “urgency” for a law which should em- 

wer the Assembly to impeach and arrest the President and his minis- 
ters had been carried ; it was scarcely Louis Napoleon’ s interest to allow 
this avowed purpose to go so far as to be actually put into practice. A large 
number of the opposition members of the Assembly, having been first re- 
fused admission to the Chambers, and then dispersed from the building, 
to which they gained admission by side doors, repaired to the Mairie of 
the 10th Arrondissement, where, under the presidency of MM. Vitet 
and Benoit d’Azy, they decreed Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to be out- 
lawed, and the High Court of Justice was convoked to try him for high 
treason. ‘The army was, at the same time, relieved from its allegiance, 
and General Oudinot was appointed to command it. In consequence of 
this decree, the said members, altogether 218 in number, were arrested, 
and conveyed to the barracks on the Quai d'Orsay. 

Great was the indignation expressed at this energetic proceeding. 
Night, it is said, was coming on, and it was wet and cold. Yet men, 
most of them illustrious by their talents and their virtues, ex-ministers, 
ex-ambassadors, generals, admirals, great orators, and great writers, were 
left two hours in the open air—among them the father of the house, the 
venerable Keratry, whose physical strength was inferior to his moral cou- 
rage, and whom it was necessary to seat in a straw chair in the barrack- 
vard. Among the arrested were Odilon Barrot, Dufaure, Berryer, 
Remusat, Duvergier de Hauranne, Gustave de Beaumont, De Tocque- 
ville, De F: alloux, Lanjuinais, Admirals Laine and Cecile, Generals 
Oudinot and Lauriston, the Duc de Luynes, the Due de Montebello ; 
twelve ex-ministers, and eight members of the Institute. 

The delay, however, that occurred in the barrack-yard, in the Quai 
d'Orsay, was in main part due to the ex- representativ es themselves. They 
were offered their liberty if they would give a pledge that they would not 
meet as the National Assembly. This, as they conscientiously doubted 
the power of the President to dissolve their body, and they considered 
themselves to have been elected by the popular voice as much as the Pre- 
sident himself—they consistently ‘declined to accede to. But the safety 
of France was at stake, from the moment that the President had accepted 
war with the “* Red Convention.” And there was no alternative for Louis 
Napoleon at such a crisis but to coerce where there was no submission. 
Yet, notwithstanding the position in which the large body of opposition 
members voluntarily placed themselves, by first bid ling defiance to the 
President, then denouncing him as an outlaw, and finally rejecting his 

clemency, M. Keratry was removed to his home at once, and many of 
the other representatives, removed the same evening in vans to different 
prisons in and around Paris, were liberated on the following days. 
Among these was M. Thiers, whom, however, it was found necessary, for 
the sake of order, to despate ‘h beyond the frontier. 

One of these political victims has endeavoured since to defend the 
proceedings of the Assembly on the proposed bill on the responsibility 
- the President, by arguing that this proposition did not emanate from 

Assembly itself, ‘but from the Council of State, and that the Assem- 
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bly had no right, by law, to refuse to entertain it. It is difficult to 
imagine a more manifest subterfuge. Was not the Council of State 
composed of members of the Assembly? And if the Assembly could 
entertain a project of impeachment of the President of the Republic, 
was it not conspiring against the state and its chief? Did the Assembly 
entertain for a moment the proposition laid before it a short time pre- 
viously for restoring the exiled Henry to the throne ? 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had informed his ministers of his inten- 
tions, declaring that his mind was made up—that he would not allow 
himself to be sacrificed by his enemies, who were conspiring against him; 
but that, as he was unwilling to compromise them in any way by impli- 
cating them in his acts, he thought it better they should resign. The 
intimation to that effect having been accepted, a new ministry was formed, 
which included M. de Morny, the interior; Fould, finance; St. Arnaud, 
war. A list of thirty-nine names, to form a consulting commission, was 
also made out and published for the nonce, but as some of these names 
had to be used without consulting the persons themselves, several were 
subsequently withdrawn. 

Notwithstanding the recrimination, however, that took place at first in 
regard to the use of names in the formation of the ‘“ Consultative Com- 
mission,” it was found after that “Commission” had been definitively 
instituted, that of the 118 members comprised in the list published on 
the 3rd of December only 15 were missing. On the other hand, the 
list had gained an increase of 75 members, being in all 178, among 
whom were 135 representatives, two marshals, one vice-admiral, twenty 
generals, and five members of the late Council of State. 

During the night of Tuesday, the 2nd, the Mountain and the sup- 
porters of a Red Convention held meetings, at which it was decided that 
an effort should be made in favour of anarchy, by civil war. In the 
prosecution of this object, at ten o’clock in the morning of the ensuing 
day (Wednesday, the 3rd) M. Baudin, a member of the Mountain, ac- 
companied by two other Montagnard representatives (the correspondent 
to the Zimes says. six; General Magnan’s report only notices two), 
appeared on horseback in the Rue St. Antoine, carrying a naked sword 
in his hand, and calling upon the populace to take up arms. The sum- 
mons was answered by a number of idlers and bad characters, by whose 
exertions a barricade was erected at the corner of the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and the Rues de Cotte and Ste. Marguerite. General 
Marulaz, who, with his brigade, occupied the Place de la Bastille, at once 
sent to the spot three companies of the 19th Light Infantry, under the 
orders of Commandant Pujol, and he supported the movement himself 
at double-quick time, at the head of a battalion of the 44th, by the Rue 
de Cotte. The troops, according even to unfriendly narrators, did not 
fire first, but advanced upon the barricade, which was thus attacked upon 
two sides at once, les armes aux bras. The insurrectionists, less con- 
siderate, fired on the soldiers, wounding a soldier of the 44th. The first 
platoon then returned the fire, and the representative Baudin fell a victim 
to his temerity, several other insurgents being wounded. The barricade 
was then destroyed. 

In the afternoon, General Herbillon, who had taken up a position on 
the Place de I’Hotel de Ville, being informed that Meeviodibie were being 
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raised in the Rues du Temple, Rambuteau, Beaubourg, &c., marched 
immediately to the spot at the head of a column formed of the 9th bat- 
talion of Foot Chasseurs and a piece of artillery, and overthrew all 
the obstacles which he met with in his passage, whilst a battalion of the 
6th Light Infantry destroyed in the Rue du Temple the barricades whieh 
had been commenced. In the evening, fresh barricades having been 
raised in the Rue Beaubourg, Colonel Chapuis, of the 3rd Regiment of 
the Line, taking with him a battalion of his regiment and a company of 
engineers, again went through that quarter, where he was received with 
a very warm fire, which did not, however, stop the advance of his column. 
All the obstacles were carried, and those who defended them were shot. 
Assemblages which were formed in other quarters were dispersed by the 
energy and the attitude of the troops. During the whole of this day all 
that part of the Boulevards which is comprised between the Porte St. 
Martin and the Bastille, was occupied by strong bodies of troops, in- 
chiding cavalry, infantry, a battery of artillery, and a corps of engi- 
neers. 

The political proceedings of the day were confined to proclamations on 
the part of the President, still assurmg the nation that its sovereignty 
would not be violated, and that it was further deemed necessary to con- 
voke the people at once to repress factions and save the country. What 
was called a plébéciste was also proposed for general adoption, It was 
to the effect that “ The Freneh people wills the maintenance of the 
authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to him the power 
necessary to frame a constitution,” on the basis of the proclamation 
issued the day previously and before alluded to. With a regard to self- 
interest, which history seldom records to have been neglected by those in 
power—especially when in uncertain power—an example of voting was 
given, by calling upon the army to vote first, and that within twenty- 
four hours of receiving the manifesto to that effect from the Minister ‘of 
War. The chief prisoners of state were removed the same day to Ham, 
and by one of those vicissitudes of fortune, in which history so often 
surpasses romance, Generals Changarnier and Cavaignac were immured 
within the same walls which had once held prisoner the actual President 
of the Republic. The Constitutionnel justly observed upon the events 
of the day : 

It is unnecessary for us to say that the proclamations and documents which 
appeared in Paris yesterday morning produced an immense sersation. ‘The 
news, as is usual in all great events, spread with the rapidity of lightning. 
There was emotion on every side, and astonishment nowhere. There was 
emotion, because the act was an important one; there was no astonisliment, 
because the act was of a nature that was foreseen. ‘The avowal of every one 

was, that the state of affairs was such that could only be remedied by extraor- 
dinary measures. The parties hostile to the executive power had already in 
a stormy sitting talked of impeaching the President of the Republic. Tire 
opportunity failing, another was prepared for sending the elect of 6,000,000 of 
votes to Vincennes. If the plan succeeded, the Assembly would have pro- 
longed its powers, and would have taken no other judge besides itself between 
itand the President of the Republic. The President of the Republic only 
prevented the imminent aggression with which he was threatened, and instead 
of proceeding as the Assembly would have done—that is to say, in constituting 
himself judge and party—he abolished, restricted, and re- -established universal 
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suffrage ; he facilitated the exercise of it by bringing the elector to the place 
where he ouglit to vote, and he takes the whole of the French people as judge 


between the Assembly and himself. This is not all. Louis Napoleon puts 
the shortest possible interval between this grand national consultation and the 
decree which institutes it, in order to bring within the closest possible limit the 
duration of a power which might be reproached, if it were to be prolonged, 
with wanting sanction. This act of strict impartiality has been understood by 
the population of Paris, as it will be throughout the whole of France. Paris, 
although agitated, has not witnessed the slightest disorder on any point. The 
eople. comment on the proclamations and the decrees with manifest sympathy. 
The shops everywhere remained open. Louis Napoleon, who went through 
several quarters of Paris, was saluted with numerous acclamations, This day, 
which will be remarkable in his history, will have the effict of preventing all 


the misfortunes which were expected in 1852. 

During the night of the 3rd, two or three barricades were erected i 
the quarter of the Hotel de Ville, but they were soon carried by the 
troops, and the insurgents were dispersed, and others were arrested or 
wounded. At the Cloitre St. Mery some thirty of the old chiefs of 
barricades were also arrested. Hitherto, the insurrection begun by the 
Red Convention, had been confined to their party, aided and “abetted by 
the insurrectionist materials that are always to be found in all great 
cities; but on the evening of the 3rd the politic: al adversaries of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, belonging to a different class, evidently sought to 
profit by the struggle. “ A number of men,” says the correspondent to 
the Times, “amounting to from 150 to 200, with some well-dressed 
persons, shouted every time the troops passed, and followed them for some 
time. The cries were generally ‘ Vive la République!’ and ‘ Vive la 
Constitution !? with oceasional eries of ‘A bas Napoléon.’ These men 
were evidently doing their best to excite the people, but, though an 
immense crowd promenaded the Boulevards, they were not joined by the 
mass. The centre from which they apparently took their order was. that 
part of the Boulevard des Italens where the well-known restaurant, the 
Café de Paris, is situate.” 

It is well to notice whence it is admitted this demonstration proceeded 
in connexion with subsequent events. The same eye-witness relates that 
at one o’clock, on the morning of the 4th, a column of about 3000 men, 
so far as he could judge in the obseurity of the night, made their appear- 
anee from the Madeleine. ‘The advanced guard of the column drew up 
at the corner of the Rue Lepelletier, on the Boulevard, which it com- 
pletely shut up. They remained there more than half an hour, when 
the whole column got into position, their faces turned towards the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, partly on the ¢rottoir, partly on the Boulevard itself. 
At half-past one the order was given to advance ; each section drew up 
close, and the entire mass moved slowly aud regularly on in the direction 
of the Porte St. Denis. 

This proposed sofidarité of the White Conventionist with the Red 
appears, however, to have been a great failure, for, “ our correspondent” 
adds, without an intervening reflection, “the night passed over in the 
utmost tranquillity.” 

The troops had been withdrawn the previous evening from some of the 
outposts and remote guard-houses—as it was asserted by some wiseacres 
—to prevent their being surprised ; but the version given by the com- 


mander-in-chief of this act is somewhat different. ‘ Seeing,” says 
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General Magnan, “ that the day was passing in insignificant skirmishes, 
and without any decisive result, and suspecting that the intention of the 
chiefs of the rioters was to fatigue the troops by carrying the agitation 
in succession into different quarters, I resolved to leave the insurrection 
for some time to itself, in order to give it the means of choosing its 
ground—of establishing itself, and, in short, of forming a compact mass 
against which I could act. For this purpose, I withdrew all the small 
posts, ordered the troops back to their barracks, and waited.”’ 

At the same time everything was done on the part of the executive to 
spare life in the portending struggle. The Minister of War— De Saint 
Arnaud—issued a proclamation to the following effect : 


Inhabitants of Paris—the enemies of order and society have commenced a 
strugle. It is not against the government, against the elect of the nation that 
they fight; but they wish for pillage and destruction. Let all good citizens 
unite together in the name of threatened society and family ties. Remain 
calm, inhabitants of Paris! Let not curious idlers remain in the streets ; they 
embarrass the movements of the brave soldiers who protect you with their 
bayonets. For my part, you will find me unshaken in my determination to 
defend you, and to maintain order. 


The Prefect of Police—De Maupas—also issued a decree, rigorously 
prohibiting all assemblages of persons, and stating that such would be 
immediately dispersed by public force. In another decree, circulation 
was interdicted to all public and private vehicles ; the stationing of people 
in the streets, and the formation of groups, were also absolutely inter- 
dicted. Such, it was absolutely proclaimed, would, without summons, 
be dispersed by arms. ‘‘ Let peaceable citizens,” added the prefect, “ stop 
at home.” 

General Magnan received intimation early in the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 4th, that the insurrection had its focus in the space comprised 
between the Boulevards and the Rues du Temple, Rambuteau, and 
Montmartre, and that barricades were rising in the Quartiers St. An- 
toine, St. Denis, and St. Martin. Acting upon the resolution before 
alluded to, the general, however, notwithstanding the solicitations of 
many, did not assume the offensive till two o’clock in the afternoon. But 
at that hour, all the troops having been disposed to give the best effect 
to the movement, he advanced to the attack. It is impossible to give an 
account of this great street-combat in more concise language than that 
used by the commander-in-chief in his report of the 9th of December: 


The Bourdon brigade cleared the Boulevard to the Rue du Temple, and 
went down that street as far as the Rue Rambutean, carrying all the barri- 
cades on its passage. The brigade of General Cotte was engaged in the Rue 
St. Denis, whilst a battalion of the 15th Light Infantry proceeded to the Rue 
du Petit-Carreau, which was already barricaded. General Canrobert, taking 
a position at the Porte St. Martin, went through the Rue du Faubourg of that 
name and the adjacent streets, obstructed by strong barricades, which the 5th 
battalion of Foot Chasseurs, under the orders of Commandant Levasson Sorval, 
carried with rare intrepidity. General Dulac sent to attack the barricade of 
the Rue Rambuteau and the adjacent streets columns formed of three bat- 
talions of the Slst of the Line, commanded by Colonel de Lourmel, and two 
other battalions, one of the 19th of the Line, the other of the 43rd, supported 
by a battery of artillery. At the same time the brigade of General Herbillon, 
formed of two columns, one of which was directed by General Levasseur in 
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erson, penetrated into the focus of the insurrection by the Rues du Temple, 
mbuteau, and St. Martin. General Marulaz operated in the same sense by 
the Rue St. Denis, and threw into the transversal streets a light column, under 
the orders of Colonel de la Motterouge, of the 10th Light Infantry, General 
Courtigis, on his side, arriving from Vincennes, at the head of his brigade, 
swept the Faubourg St. Antoine, in which several barricades had been con- 
structed. These different operations were performed, under the fire of the 
insurgents, with a skill and zeal which could not for one instant leave a doubt 
of success. The barricades, attacked in the first instance by artillery, were 
carried at the point of the bayonet. All that part of the town between the 
Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Martin, the Pointe St. Eustache and the 
Hotel de Ville, was covered in every sense by our infantry columns ; the barri- 
cades were carried and destroyed, and the insurgents dispersed or killed. The 
crowds, who endeavoured to form themselves again on the Boulevards, were 
charged by the cavalry of General Reibell, who sustained a sharp fire at the 
top of the Rue Montmartre. Attacked on all sides at the same time, discon- 
certed by the irresistible ardour of our troops, and by that ensemble of arrange- 
ments, enveloping, as in a network of iron, the whole quarter where they had 
waited for us, the insurgents no longer dared to undertake anything serious, 
At five in the evening the troops of the division of General Carrelet came, and 
again took up a position on the Boulevards. Thus the attack, which had 
commenced at two o'clock in the afternoon, was terminated at five. The in- 
surrection was vanquished on the ground which it had chosen. 

The same evening, about seven o'clock, some bands of insurgents, who 
had been dispersed by the different columns, united at the upper end of 
the Rues St. Honore, Des Poulies, and other small streets adjacent, and 
began to raise barricades. Other assemblages took place at the same 
time in the Rues Montmartre and Montorgueil, the lamps in which had 
been extinguished, and where the insurgents, under favour of the dark- 
ness, had been able to effect fresh barricades. About eight o'clock (says 
General Magnan), Colonel de Lourmel, of the 51st of the Line, who had 
remained in position near the Pointe St. Eustache, although well under- 
standing all the difficulties of a night-attack, decided on making one im- 
mediately with the 2nd battalion of his regiment. The first four barri- 
cades were immediately carried at the point of the bayonet, with the 
greatest ardour, by the grenadiers and the voltigeurs of that battalion. 
A fifth barricade still remained, higher and better defended than the 
others. In spite of the darkness, Colonel de Lourmel hesitated not to 
make arrangements for its attack. Fifteen grenadiers, under the orders 
of Sergeant Pitrois, first advanced, closely followed by the other grena- 
diers and voltigeurs of the battalion, led on by Commandant Jeannin. 
Nothing could resist the ardour of these brave soldiers. The barricade 
was carried in spite of a desperate resistance. It was defended by about 
100 insurgents. Forty of them were killed on the spot, and the others 
were made prisoners. About 100 muskets and other weapons, and 
abundant ammunition, fell into the hands of the soldiers. Colonel 
Courant, of the 19th of the Line, who with his regiment occupied the 
Palais National, learning that a considerable number of insurgents, who 
had been driven from the Carré Saint Martin, had rallied on the Place 
des Victoires, and threatened the Bank of France and the neighbouring 
quarters, proceeded thither at double-quick time with his regiment, 
carried the barricades in the Rues Pagevin and Des Fossés Montmartre, 
and then returned and established himself at the Bank, whence he could 
maintain the tranquillity of the quarters of the Bank and the Bourse. 
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Several barricades were, it appears, also constructed in the streets 
neighbouring the National printing-office, for the purpose of cutting off 
communication with that establishment. Lieutenant Fabre, of the Gen- 
darmerie Mobile, carried the stronger of these barricades, formed with over- 
turned diligences, barrels, and pieces of wood, at the head of twenty-five 
men; and the others being successively destroyed, the circulation was 
kept open by means of frequent patrols. At La Chapelle St. Denis, some 
companies of the 28th Regiment of the Line carried a number of barri- 
cades, and maintained tranquillity in those populous quarters, which the 
secret societies had deeply agitated. Whilst these events were taking 
place on the right bank of the Seine, General Renault, commanding the 
2nd division, occupied the left bank, and by the able arrangements witielh 
he made, and the firm demeanour of his troops, was able to guarantee from 
all agitation the working population of the llth and 12th arrondisse- 
ments, in which, at other periods, insurrection could boast of such nume- 
rous proselytes. The reserve division of cavalry, under the orders of 
General Korte, summoned in from Versailles, took up position at first in 
the Champs Elysées, and afterwards in the Boulevards, and contributed 
powerfully by numerous patrols to the arrest of a great number of insur- 
gents, and to the complete re-establishment of tranquillity. 

Such was the end of this great struggle ; bravely susti ained by the in- 
surgents—equally courageously put down by the military, who sustained. 
in the two days’ combate. a loss of twenty- five men killed, of whom one 
was an officer; and 184 wounded, of whom seventeen were officers. Of 
this number was Colonel Quilico, of the 72nd Regiment of the Line, who 
had his arm transpierced by a ball, at the same time as _ his lieutenant- 
colonel, Loubeau, fell at his side mortally wounded. As to the number 
of kill d and wounded on the part of the people, it will probably never be 
correctly known, but it must have amounted to several thousands. An 
eye-witne s3 gives so graphic an account of the attack on the great barri- 

cade of the Rue de St. Denis, and of the death of the Reutenant- colonel 
of the 72nd, that we must give it space here : 

I think I have already stated that it was the 72nd Regiment ofthe Line that 
advanced first to the “ monster” barricade of the Rue St. Denis. They had 
detachments of Lancers at their front and on their flanks; and were supporte d 
in rear by two battalions of Gendarmerie Mobile on foot, and two regiments of 
Cuirassiers and Dragoons. As they reached along that part of the Boulevards 
ltaliens, between the Rue Lepe ‘llitier on the left, and the Rue Favart on the 
right, their advanced guard of Lancers was tired on by “ insurgents,” who had 
established themselves —by force no doubt—in the highest apartments of the 
houses on both sides. You m ay judge of their rage, as they were unable to 
use their most formidable weapons, and their pistols produced but small effect. 
Several carried carbines, and with them the vy did some execution. What was 
powerless in the cavalry was, however, amply made up for by the in‘antry 
drawn up in line on both flanks, from the end of the Boulevard Poissonitre to 
beyond the Rue Taitbout and the Café de Paris, from which, as well as from the 
Cafe Anglais and the Maison Dorée, at the corner of the Rue Lafitte, it is 
stated that shots were fired on them. The fire began at the lower end of the 
Boulevard Poissoniére, and continued, without ceasing for an instant, on both 
sides of the street from one extre mity of the line to the other. It was an 
appalling sight; and in a few minutes the eye beheld nothing but two walls of 
flame, in the centre of which was the 72nd regiment, with its colonel and lieu- 
tenant-colonel at the head, moving onwards towards the barricades. The 72nd 
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delivered no fire till they reached within some paces of the Porte St. Denis ; 
and then they stood face to face with the enormous barricade—still exposed 
to musketry on both sides. ‘The colonel and his lieutenant-colonel advanced 
on horseback. The latter took off his chako, fixed it on his sword’s point, held 
it up and waved it in the air, calling on his men to advance—an invitation 
which was superfluous. The brave officer, in the very act of cheering, received 
a bullet in his heart—his head drooped to his saddle, and his body fell lifeless 
to the earth. ‘The colonel, still cheering on his men, received a bullet in the 
arm, but still kept his seat, and was still at the head of his men, who were 
dropping beside him. ‘They delivered one murderous volley—charged with 
the bayonet, and dislodged the insurgents. The barricade was soon won—130 
“insurgents” were either shot down or bayoneted on the defences, and about 
us many more taken on the other side never lived to return. 


It will be observed, from the report of this eye-witness, that the troops 
were fired upon on their advance to effect their arduous and dangerous 
service, from the higher apartments of the houses on both sides of the 
Boulevard des Italiens, and that it was stated that shots were also fired 
from the Café de Paris, the Café Anglais, and the Matson Doreée. 
The “ Correspondent to the Times” aiso states that the troops were fired 
at from the Passage Jouffroy, from the new building close to it, and also 
from the houses opposite. ‘ As I write,” continued the same cor- 
respondent, by date of the 4th, “shots are fired from the Café Anglais, 
opposite the Rue Lafitte, where, no doubt, some of the insurgents are 
concealed. The shots were at once replied to, and the firing kept up for 
some minutes. The troops are acting admirably.” Another correspondent 
says: “IT am assured that in some of the houses of the Boulevards, 
varties—not of the lower classes—were armed with air-guns, which were 
in all probability reserved for the President, had he presented himself on 
the scene of action. 

Such was the origin of the most unfortunate incident in the insurree- 
tion —the attack upon the idlers on the Boulevards, and the attack upon 
and, in some instances, forced visit of private and publie houses. In 
regard to the first, however lamentable, it is quite certain that the parties 
have no one to blame but themselves. Many instances of sad catastrophes 
and of the death of individually innocent persons have been related. But to 
take even the opinions of the “ Correspondent of the 7imes,” so adverse 
throughout to what it designates as the “ usurpation” of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, “ The fault was not with the army. An order had previously 
been posted up in all Paris, and published in the papers, warning all idle 
spectators from the streets, with the double object of leaving the troops 
and the ‘insurgents’ alone to their deadly combat, and also for the pre- 
vention of such calamities as those deplored.” 

With regard to the attacks upon the houses, it has been unblushingly 
propagated since, that the troops were never fired upon at all from them. 
Such an asseveration is as absurd and as mischievous as another that has 
been propagated to the effect that government itself got up the barrt- 
cades for its own military and political aggrandisement! There is 
nothing in the face of such remarkable incidents that is too extraordinary 
to be surmised and propagated, or even to find its believers. Why the 
‘Correspondent to the Times,” which journal has consequently urged 
that no proof of firing from the houses exists, reported in the paper of 
the 6th, in connexion with the firing from the Passage Jouffroy and 
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buildings contiguous, that when that firing was replied to by the troops 
of the line drawn up on the pathway of the Boulevard, it was answered 
by the insurgents, who were established in some houses on both sides. 

And this was corroborated by further details in the paper of the 7th. 
That at a moment of such general excitement, and such general skir- 
mishing, some houses—as that of M. Brandus, possibly—over the Café 
du Cardinal, may have been visited by mistake, is very likely ; and it is 
just as likely that others, from whence many a stray shot that told upon 
the soldiers was fired, got off without retaliation. On the other hand, it 
has been subsequently ascertained that many persons who were at first 
stated to have been killed by the soldiers, had in reality been shot by the 
insurgents. Such was the case of Madame Lejeune, who met her death 
in the Faubourg St. Denis. 

A writer in the Odserver, who describes himself as an eye-witness, 
says: “ A whole volley was poured forth on the troops from the house of 
M. de Sallandrouze, and as to the houses at the corner of the Porte St. 
Denis, they are well known to have been held by the insurgents ; and it was 
from three artillerymen having been killed at their guns, when bearing 
upon the barricades, that their guns were afterwards turned against their 
housed assailants.” 

Speaking of these houses, the ‘‘ Correspondent to the Zimes” says: 
“They were occupied by the ‘ insurgents’ at twelve o’clock, and from them 
a murderous fire was poured. Three artillerymen were killed at their 
guns. Rendered furious by the murder of their comrades, the men 
loaded with ball, and for an hour four guns played incessantly against 
them.” 

Mr. William Jesse, late captain unattached, strongly denies that 
the catastrophe in the Boulevards originated from shots fired from 
the people. Naturally, the testimony of every eye-witness is entitled 
to all due credit; but there was a possibility of mistake amidst so 
much noise and confusion. Is it likely that the guns would have been 
unlimbered and fired—for example, into M. Sallandrouze’s magasin,* 
as described by Mr. Jesse—without provocation? The very same 
paper which contains Mr. Jesse’s letter contains one from another 
correspondent, which states that fourteen insurgents were found be- 
hind M. Sallandrouze’s splendid apis d’ Aubusson! At. best, a single 
testimony cannot avail against many; and, in addition to the nume- 
rous published statements to that effect, we have also the private autho- 
rity of an English officer, an eye-witness, to the effect that the public on 
the Boulevards were over and over again warned to go home ; that those 
in the houses were cautioned to close their windows, and that shots were 
fired at the soldiers. Nothing, however, can excuse the barbarity with 
which the soldiers used their privilege of reprisals. A brave man will 
never use his weapon against a defenceless foe. It is to be feared that the 
Bayards and Du Guesclins of the present day are but few in number in 
the ranks of the French army. Such an indiscriminate onslaught as that 
of the Boulevards, even supposing the ‘* White Convention” to have been 
in arms as well as the ‘ Red”—only this one in their houses, the other 
at the barricades—retlects disgrace even upon a justly-irritated soldiery. 





* M. Sallandrouze, we perceive, has recently headed a deputation of trades to 
return thanks to Louis Napoleon. 
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Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 123 

The next day, Friday, December 5th, General Magnan thought proper 
to make a display of all the army of Paris to the population, in order, as 
he says, by such a demonstration to reassure the good and intimidate the 
salblieguted “‘T gave orders,” to use his own words, “that the bri- 
gades of infantry, with their artillery, and their companies of engineers, 
should proceed through the city in movable columns, to march on the 
insurgents wherever they should show themselves, and to destroy all the 
obstacles which might impede the circulation. To that effect General 
Carrelet, at the head of a column of his division, proceeded, about nine in 
the morning, to the Barriére Rochecourt, where a formidable barricade 
existed. But the insurgents, terrified by the results of the preceding day, 
did not venture to defend their entrenchments, and abandoned them at the 
approach of the troops. Another barricade, raised in the Faubourg Pois- 
soniére, was likewise deserted by its defenders before the arrival of the 
column under the orders of General Canrobert, charged to carry it. From 
that moment tranquillity was no more troubled in Paris, and the circula- 
tion was fully re-established on every point. The army returned to its 
quarters; and the next day, the 6th, Paris, no longer beholding in the 
streets that unusual display of troops, was restored to its activity, move- 
ment, and life of every day.” 

Thus ended the last of those great and melancholy street-combats for 
which Paris has gained so signal and so sad a celebrity. 

The moment the alarm created in the minds of some timid politicians, 
by the temporary usurpation of power by the executive, and the still more 
general terror felt when political differences have to be decided by the 
sword, had disappeared, and the triumph over the party of disorder and 
anarchy was complete, a general feeling of joy and security took the 

lace of previous fears and apprehensions, and infinite relief was derived 
by all well-disposed persons, from the consideration that the dangers so 
often menaced for May, 1852, had now been entirely done away with. 
Still more widely and universally was the feeling of satisfaction diffused 
upon a first and decisive triumph being obtained over Socialism and Com- 
munism. No sympathy was expressed for the fallen Assembly, nor for any 
individual of the leaders of the factions that composed it. It was soon as- 
certained that even the great body of the working classes had not taken 
part in the combat. 

The French funds also rose steadily from the moment that the 
moneyed interests and commercial classes understood that the tedious dif- 
ferences which had so long held business in suspense, and the long- 
threatened struggle between the Reds and the Executive, were at length 
to be brought to the decision of the sword; they continued to rise with 
the success of the party of order, and they have maintained, with slight 
exceptions, the same high figure ever since the triumph of the party of 
order. A malevolent report had been busily circulated to the effect, that 
the President of the Republic had obtained a sum of 25,000,000 franes, 
or a million sterling, from the bank for the purpose of a coup d'état, but 
this was at once contradicted by Count d’Argout, the governor of the bank. 

Adhesions to the new government came in at the same time on all 
sides, and that spontaneously, and long before any influence from the 
capital could have been brought to act on the provinces. Such were the 
decisions of the council-general of the Indre et Loire, and of the Gironde, 
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including Bordeaux. The Department Du Nord proclaimed that society 
and civilisation had triumphed ! ' Marseilles, Aix,and Arles, gave in their 
unanimous adhesion to government. The railway authorities assured 
government that it would receive from them the moral support which it 
was the imperative duty of every well-disposed citizen to give under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The movement of commerce after the defeat of the Socialists also as- 
sumed au unusual briskness. Orders in Paris were so numerous, that 
some manufacturers were obliged to ask for time. There were more than 
two million pounds’ weight of raw silk sold daily at Lyons during the 
second week of December. Cotton rose considerably i in Havre, E ‘Theeuf, 
and Paris. There was an unusual amount of business wonsnsted in the 
flour market of Paris. The cattle fairs in the departments were more 
favourable to the saints than for some time past. ‘The wme markets 
were particularly busy. 

Strong and energetic measures, but not more so than were warranted 
by the social condition of a certain portion of the population of Paris, 
were at the same time had recourse to, in order to consolidate the advan- 
tages gained by the defeat of the insurrectionists in the streets. Among 
these was an ordinance to the effect, that all liberated convicts who should 
have broken their promise to remain peaceable citizens (ruptere de ban), 
or who should have been proved to have formed part of a secret society, 
should be transported to Cayenne or Algeria. It would be difficult to 
imagine what possible connexion an act simply directed against a large 
class of the dregs of the population in Paris could have to do with the in- 
terests of the community at large, except in a preservative sense, and yet 
80 hostile was the press in this country to everything emanating from 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, that this measure of safety and precaution, 
directed only against “ convicts,” was actually denounced as threatening 
the liberties of the people. 

The Socialists naturally made some show of resistance in the dep: irt- 
ments, in many of which they have long held their head-quarters." The 
character of these manifestations attest the kind of persons from whom 
they emanated —attacks on the supporters of order ; assassination of the 
authorities ; pillage of houses; burning down public buildings ; and the 
massacre of innocent, unoffending, wealthy persons, In these indiscrimi- 
nate forays, neither Legitimists nor ultra-Liberals were spared by the 
ferocious Socialists. The departments of Saone et Loire and Allier were 
first placed in a state of siege. Similar energetic measures were soon 
afterwards adopted towards the departments of the Gers, the Lot, and the 


Lot and Garonne. The Socialists actually held for a time possession of 


the great road between Draguignan and Marseilles; and the “ sovereign 


* Socialism is disavowed now in connexion with the departments; and the 
excesses, not of the “rural,” but the provincial population, are termed .Jacquerie 
—a well-known historical ¢ pithet. But what produced Jacquerte—granting even 
the term—but the propagandism of Socialists, Communists, and Red Republicans? 
Socialism, now that it is curbed, is declared to have been a bugbear, invented, 
like all other things by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, for his own especial advance- 
ment; and the results produced by the dissemination of its doctrines are digni- 
fied by another, but not less lugubrious, phraseology. Any person of common 
sense will be able to mete out to such political subterfuges their just value. 
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people ” of Luc nominated a provisional director of the name of Boucher, 
one not without significance ; nor would it have been difficult to have 
foretold, if every commune had elected its provisional director, how many 
Bouchers there would by this time have been at the head of affairs! 
Armed bands also scoured the Departement des Basses Alpes, committing 
everywhere outrages on persons and property, and the | ar was 
accordingly also placed in a state of siege. The district comprised be- 
tween Clamecy, Departement of the Nievre and Coulanges sur Yonne, 
was also the seat of serious disturbances.* There were also minor insur- 
rections at Beziers; in the Departement of the Aveyron, at Nancy; at 
Poligny, m the Departement of the Jura ; at Bedarnéux, in the Herault, 
and at numerous other places, chiefly in the south of France. 

The Pays, an anti-Napoleonist paper, observed upon these events, in 
its number of 11th December, that it wished to forget all personal con- 
siderations in its desire to promote tranquillity and prevent excesses: 


The news from the departments causes in Paris a unanimous impression of 
grief and indignation. ‘The Jacquerie has raised its head, and bands of assas- 
sins are scouring the country, attacking towns, pillaging, burning, and killing 
everywhere on their passage. It is not the days of fanaticism, but of bar- 
barism and cannibalism that we witness. Such men are on a level with brute 
beasts. These frightful crimes are not merely a subject of grief and horror 
for every honest man, they are also a subject for serious reflection. Why en- 
deavour to shut our eyes to the fact? 1852 concealed an abyss, and the events 
which have taken place allow a glimpse to be had of that abyss which could 
swallow up everything— Republic, family, country, society. It was not civil 
war which menaced us. Civil war is always, no doubt, a dreadful visitation, 
but if it causes humanity to weep, it does not make it blush. There can be 
honour in dying for‘an idea, and if they who so perish are factious men in the 
eye of the law which condemns them, they are also sometimes heroes in the 
opinion of posterity, which absolves and glorifies them. But men, acting as 
we read of at present in the departments, are nothing but assassins. God for- 
bid that we should confound the people of France with these bands of repro- 
bates! In them, the people have no part ; what we see is only the impure 
scum of socicty. 

These local insurrections of Socialists were, however, soon put down. 
General de Castellane, in command at Lyons, defeated the insurgents of 
the Drdme. The troops from Marseilles put the insurgents of the Var 
—among whom were many Swiss refugees—to flight on their approach. 
A force of 300 infantry and 20 gendarmes sufficed to reduce the insur- 
gents of the Hautes Alpes, the chief towns of which were in their hands. 
General Pellion pursued the insurgents of Clamecy to the woods, where 
a battue was made, and a hundred prisoners taken. 





* At Clamecy, enormities were committed by the Socialists of the most horrible 
and revolting character. A distinguished nobleman first communicated the facts, 
as far as these could be expressed, to the Morning Herald of December 20th, 1851. 
The Stondard of the 22nd ult., commenting upon a statement 80 disgraceful to 
humanity, said: “ Notwithstanding our respect for the journal quoted, we had 
doubts of the fidelity of the description, and extracted it with hesitation. Our 
doubts have, however, been painfully dissipated. An English gentleman of sense 
and honour, whose misfortune it was to be an eye-witness of the occurrences at 
Clamecy, assures us that the statement of the Morning Herald was not exaggerated, 
that it even falls short of the amount of horrible and loathsome wickedness 
committed by the Clamecy Socialists; the depths of hell could present nothing 
to surpass its degree.” 
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As matters at present stand, there can be no doubt then that, to 
use the energetic words of the Count de Montalembert, “ the act of 
the 2nd of December has put to flight the whole of the Revolutionists, 
the whole of the Socialists, and the whole of the bandits of France 
and Europe; and that alone is more than sufficient reason for all 
honest men to rejoice, and for those who have been most mortified to 
console themselves.” The Times itself acknowledges that what it desig- 
nates the Bonapartist coup d'état has rendered the world some service 
by extinguishing those crude and mischievous hopes which had their ori- 
gin in that frivolous and short-sighted policy which has coquetted for the 
last three years with the anarchy of continental states, and which barely a 
month ago held out from the Foreign-office the ostensible patronage of 
an English minister to all the revolutionary factions abroad, then openly 
preparing for the anticipated convulsion of 1852. 

This is not, then, a mere question of the aggrandisement of an individual 
at the expense of political adversaries, or the dispersion of a constitutional 
assembly, which by its intestine divisions and its monstrous coalitions 
had no longer any power but for evil, and which no longer presented to 
the eyes of an indignant world aught but the hideous spectacle of a true 
Babel of anarchy and demagogism surprised and vanquished before the 
hour fixed by itself; it is also a question of the triumph of order over an- 
archy, of society and civilisation over barbarism and universal disorganisa- 
tion, It is, indeed, scarcely a question of form of government, for in 
France, empires, monarchies, republics, charters, and constitutions, are 
alike changing and perishable. We have a right to an unbiassed opinion 
upon this subject, for we have always upheld the right of the legitimate 
and hereditary heir to the throne; but in the face of society itself, threa- 
tened with disruption and annihilation, we cannot but look with a fayour- 
able eye upon the victor of the Socialists, whatever name or power it may 
please the French nation to confer upon him —President, Consul, or Em- 
peror. 

One word in respect to the bearing of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to- 
wards other countries. It has been assumed that his suecess takes France 
out of the alliance and brotherhood of constitutional states; that the only 
categories that remain, are to identify his government with that of the 
other despotic states in Europe; or to hold aloof from these, and play the 


tyrant at home, and be the apostle of freedom abroad; but neither of 
these alternatives are either necessary or likely. In the opinion of those 
intimate with Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, as Sir Francis B. Head and 
others, there is every reason to believe that the prince has the moral and 
material prosperity of France at heart. The very first acts of his power 
have been the restoration of the Pantheon—the church of the patron saint 
of Paris, built on the foundations of the first Pagan temple of Lutetia—to 
divine worship; to see to the completion of the great railway system, 
and to develop the natural resources of France. The French soldiers will 
have enough to do for some time yet, in preserving order and combating 
Socialism in the provinces. The development of French industry and 
trade, the gradual relaxation of the existing despotism, the restoration of 
the liberty of the press, and peace with Europe, are far more readier con- 


tingencies of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte’s rule, than a dangerous war 
with his neighbours. 




















